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sailors and marines in the boats, who were 
well supplied with Minie muskets, kept up a 
galling fire of small-arms against the shore 
when the inhabitants or infantry directed 
musketry upon them. Commander Osborn 
hoisted his flag on board the Vesuvius. His 
first exploit was at Genitsehi. He sent 
Lieutenant Hewett in the Beagle to examine 
the connection between the Spit of Arabat 
and that place. Early on the 3rd this recon- 
naissance was efiected, and immediately after 
the communication between the spit and the 
town of Genitsehi was cut off. 

Along the Spit of Arabat the Bussians had 
formed a military road, of the existence of 
which the allies had only recently become 
aware. To reach this road with supplies, an 
immense floating-bridge was placed between 
"the spit" and Genitsehi. By thig road the 
corn could be brought from the richest corn 
districts of southern Russia, as long as the 
floating-bridge could he defended. The boat 
expedition sent against it silenced the defence ; 
the bridge was destro5'ed, and Genitsehi itself 
afterwards reduced to ashes. This was a 
further blow to Sebastopol, struck from a 
distance, but not less sure. It added 120 
miles of road — over dreary steppes, covered in 
winter with snoAV, in spring and autumn with 
mud, and in summer only passable with any 
case — to the distance which supplies were to 
be carried, when carts and cattle could be 
procured to carry them to Sebastopol. The 
despatches concerning this exploit are so full 
that no details are required. Admiral Lyons 
thus wrote on the 10th of July, off Sebastopol, 
to the lords of the Admiralty : — 

" Their lordships will have great pleasure 
in learning that Commander Osborn, of the 

Vesuvius, mentions in favourable terms a letter 
he had received from Lieutenant "W. K. W. 
Hewett, the commander of the Beagle, re- 
porting the -destruction of the floating-bridge 
in the Straits of Genitsehi. 

" I have now the honour to enclose a copy 
of that letter, and to draw their lordship's 
attention to the excellent arrangements made 
by Lieutenant Hewett, as well as to the gaUant 
and able way in which his orders were executed 
by Mr. Martin Tracey, midshipman of the 

Vesuvius, Mr. John Hayles, acting gunner of 
the Beagle, and the boats' crews, one of whom, 
Joseph Trewavas, ordinary seaman, lent from 
Ihe Agamemnon, was wounded,_ and is par- 
ticularly mentioned as having cut the 
hawsers." 

Mr. Hewett's report to Commander Osborn 
was as follows, bearing date the 4th of July, 
from the Beagle, off Genitsehi : — 

"I have the honour to inform you that on 

TOI. II. 



my arrival off this place I immediately pro- 
ceeded to minutely examine the communication 
between the town and Arabat Spit, and, on 
so doing, found it to be by means of a ferry of 
two large flats and hawsers, which I deter- 
mined to destroy, if possible. Accordingly, 
on the forenoon of yesterday I dispatched my 
gig, under Mr. John Hayles, acting-gunner 
of this ship, and paddlebox-boat, under Mr. 
Martin Tracey, midshipman of the Vesuvius. 
I have much pleasure in reporting that they 
succeeded entirely in destroying it by cutting 
the hawsers and casting the boats adrift, 
which was done under a very heavy fire of 
musketry at about eighty yards, the troops 
completely lining the beach, and the adjacent 
houses being filled with riflemen. Great credit 
is due to Mr. Hayles for his activity and zeal 
in destroying the same, and to Mr. Martin 
Tracey for the effectual fire he kept up in 
covering his retreat, the firing from the ship 
and paddlebox-boat at the same time causing 
great confusion and loss among the enemy as 
they retired from their exposed position. Mr. 
Hayles speaks in the highest terms of the 
boat's crew, especially of Joseph Trewavas, 
ordinary seaman, lent from the Agamemnon, 
who cut the hawsers. 

"I enclose a list of casualties, which, I am 
happy to say, is very small, although the gig 
and paddlebox-boat were riddled with musket- 
balls." 

Very severe weather, such as is unusual 
in the Sea of Azoff during the month of July, 
compelled Commander Osborn to lie under 
shelter for a portion of the early part of the " 
month. Heavy squalls broke over the sea 
from the north, which was dangerous to the 
larger ships in those shallow waters. Mean- 
while, the gun-boats "crept along shore," 
burning and destroying the enemy's granaries 
and fisheries, sparing, as much as possible, 
private property,, but consuming all govern- 
ment stores, of whatever kind, as well as nets 
and boats. On several parts of the Spit of 
Arabat, barracks and rude buildings which 
appeared like post-houses were burned. From 
the middle of the spit to the mouth of the 
Salghir, there was a floating-bridge, which 
was cut away. Osborn in person sailed to 
Berdiansk, where vast stores of corn were col- 
lected, short as was the time which had elapsed 
since the firebrands of the squadron had been 
busy there before. This vast collection of 
food supplies was given to the fire, and with 
it very valuable stores of forage. There was 
a formidable work, hastily but cleverly con- 
structed by the enemy, between Berdiansk 
and Mariopol, called Fort Petrovskoi ; upon 
this the vessels opened a cannonade, by which 
the batteries were dismounted, and the gun- 

3i: 
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ners slain or driven away. Shells and rockets 
■were thrown, by which stores of dry grain 
were ignited, and, as at Genitschi, large quan- 
tities of carefully-collected forage were con- 
sumed. Scarcely a building was left in the 
neighbourhood. Thence he proceeded to the 
estuary of the Don, and laid waste the build- 
ings and stores at Taganrog : the forage for 
horses, skilfully piled at that place, was burned 
almost as soon as the fire of the boats was 
opened. Throughout the month of July, 
Osborn kept the people of these coasts in a 
state of alarm, burning and destroying every- 
thing which could be made serviceable to the 
enemy. Every effort was made to spare pri- 
vate property, and by this means much grain, 
forage, and fish escaped destruction; while 
the owners, who were thus treated with such 
lenity, in many cases fired upon the boats 
with musketry as they retired, and, in several 
cases, whole boats' crews narrowly escaped 
destruction. The male inhabitants of these 
towns should, in most cases, have been 
treated as combatants, which to all intents 
and purposes they were. A consideration was 
shown to Russia all through the war, especially 
by our superior officers, who acted under the 
orders of their governments, which was not 
appreciated by the Russian cabinet nor by the 
people. The government spread reports all 
over Europe that the English consumed the 
property of unresisting inhabitants, and shot 
them down at their doors ; the fact being that, 
both in the Baltic and in the Sea of Azoff, 
our men, after sparing the inhabitants, were 
fired upon by the men they treated with for- 
bearance and kindness. Our men were not 
unfrequently smitten by the bullets of the in- 
habitants, who concealed their arms from the 
landing-parties, and fired upon them as they 
retired. The saying of the older Napoleon 
was realised on the part of the English — "I 
will make war upon my brother Alexander 
with courteous arms." 

The following despatches give all necessary 
details of the operations of the month. 

Admiral Lyons wrote to the Admiralty, July 
30th, as follows : — 

"In continuation of the proceedings of the 
steam squadron in the Sea of Azoff, under 
the orders of Commander Sherard Osborn, of 
the Vesuvius, I beg leave to enclose, for the 
information of the lords commissioners of the 
Admiralty, copies of two letters from that 
officer, together with the several inclosures, 
reporting the steps taken to deprive the enemy 
of the new harvest, and to cripple his resources 
of all kinds, since the proceedings which were 
communicated in,my letter of the 7th instant. 
During the time the squadron was detained 
from stress of weather under Berutch Spit, 



near Genitschi, the vessels were, at every break 
of the weather, employed in destroying exten- 
sive fishing establishments which supplied the 
army in the Crimea with fish, as well as guard- 
houses, barracks, stores of forage, and pro- 
visions, on the Isthmus of Arabat; and the 
pontoon, or only means of communication be- 
tween Arabat Spit and the Crimea, at the 
entrance of the Kara-su River, was burnt by 
Commander Rowley Lambert, of the Curleiv. 
The attack and destruction of Fort Petrovskoi, 
on the 16th instant, by the combined English, 
and French squadrons named in Commander 
Osborn' s letter, appear to have been accom- 
plished with the usual skill and success which, 
have attended the operations in the Sea of 
Azoff ; and their lordships will observe that 
particular mention is made of Lieutenant 
Hubert Campion, senior lieutenant of the 
Vesuvius, who commanded the landing-party, 
and rendered great service. I would particu- 
larly beg leave to call their lordship's attention 
to the high-minded conduct of Captain de 
Cintr^, of his imperial majesty's steamer Milan, 
who, on seeing that the bulk of the squadron 
was under the orders of Commander Osborn, 
to whom he was senior, waived his right to 
plan the attack, and placed his ship, as well 
as the Mouette, in the positions pointed out by 
Commander Osborn. In the meantime, Lieu- 
tenant Hewett, in the Beagle, destroyed an 
extensive collection of fish-stores, and two 
large granaries full of corn in the neighbour- 
hood of Berdiansk. After destroying Fort 
Petrovskoi, the squadron proceeded to Glofira, 
where some extensive com and fish-stores were 
destroyed under the orders of Commander 
Rowley Lambert, of the Curlew ; and a similar 
service was performed at the Crooked Spit, in 
the Gulf of AzofiP, by vessels under the orders 
of Commander F. A. B. Craufurd, of the Swal- 
low. In the meantime Commander Osborn 
reconnoitred various parts of the coast as far 
as Taganrog. The reports of Commander 
Osborn are so comprehensive, that I will only 
remark that the admirable manner in which, 
he hag carried out my instructions 'to clear 
the seaboard of all fish-stores, all fisheries, and 
miUs, on a scale beyond the wants of the 
neighbouring population, and, indeed, of all, 
things destined to contribute to the mainten- 
ance of the enemy's army in the Crimea,' 
fully corroborates the opinion I have before 
expressed, that he is an officer possessing a 
rare combination of high qualities, and I beg 
to recommend him to their lordships' most 
favourable consideration." 

Commander Osborn' s report to Admiral 
Lyons was dated July 17th, on board her 
majesty's ship Vesuvius, Gulf of Azoff: — 

"Heavy gales and much sea obliged the 
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squadron in tHis sea to take shelter under 
Berutcli Spit for several days. Coaling, pro- 
visioning, and completing stores, were, how- 
ever, proceeded with ; and at every break in 
the weather the vessels were actively employed 
destroying some extensive fisheries upon Be- 
rutch Spit, as well as guard-houses, barracks, 
and stores of forage and provisions, to within 
an easy gunshot of Arabat Port. The only 
pontoon or means of communication between 
Arabat Spit and the Crimea, at the entrance of 
the Eara-su Eiver, has been burnt by Com- 
mander Rowley Lambert, of her majesty's 
shi-j^-Curleiv, and we have now entire posses- 
sion of the spit. A lull in the weather enabled 
me to put to sea upon the T3th of July for 
a sweep round the Sea of Azoff, the Ardent, 
Wiser, and Clinker being left under the orders 
of Lieutenant Horton to harass Genitschi and 
Arabat, as well as to cut off all communication 
along the spit. Delayed by the weather, we 
did not reach Berdiansk until the 16th of July ; 
a heavy sea was running, but, anxious to lose 
no time, the senior ofScer of the French squa- 
dron (Captain de Cintre, of the Milan) and 
myself determined to go at once and endeavour 
to burn the forage and corn-stacks upon the 
landward side of the hills overlooking the 
town. No inhabitants were to be seen, but 
the occasional glimpse of soldiers showed that 
a landing was expected, and that they were 
prepared for a street-fight. I hoisted a flag of 
truce, in order, if possible, to get the women 
and children removed from the town; bat, as 
that met with no reply, and the surf rendered 
landing extremely hazardous, I hauled it down, 
and the squadron commenced to fire over the 
town at the forage and corn-stack behind it, 
and I soon had the satisfaction of seeing a fire 
break out exactly where it was wanted. The 
town was not touched, except by an occasional 
shell. The wheat and forage being fired, it 
became necessary to move into deeper water 
for the night ; and from our distant anchorage 
the fires were seen burning throughout the 
night. On the 16th of July the allied squa- 
dron proceeded to Fort Petrovskoi, between 
Berdiansk and Mariopol. As I approached 
the place there were evident symptoms of an 
increase to the fortifications since the Vesuvius 
silenced its fire three weeks ago. A redan, 
covering the curtain which faces the sea, 
showed seven new embrasures, and much new 
earth led me to expect some masked works. 
Captain de Cintre, commanding the French 
steamer Milan, although my senior, in the 
most handsome manner surrendered the right 
of planning the attack, and, keeping alone in 
view the good of the allied cause, gallantly 
took up the position I wished him to do, fol- 
lowed by Captain de I'Allemande in the 
Mouette. At 9-30 a.m., all arrangements being 



made, the squadron* took up their positions, 
the light draught gun-boats taking up stations 
east and west of the fort, and enfilading the 
works in front and rear, while the heavier 
vessels formed a semi-circle round the front. 
The heavy nature of our ordnance crushed all 
attempts at resistance, and soon forced not 
only the garrison to retire from the trenches, 
but also kept at a respectful distance the 
reserve force, consisting of three strong batta- 
lions of infantry and two squadrons of cavalr5^ 
We then commenced to fire with carcasses, 
and, although partially successful, I was 
obliged to send the light boats of the squadron 
to complete the destruction of the fort and 
batteries — a duty I intrusted to Lieutenant 
Hubert Campion, of the Vesuvius. In a short 
time I had the satisfaction of seeing all the 
cantonment, gun platforms, public buildings, 
corn and forage stores, on fire, and the embra- 
sures of the earthwork seriously injured ; and 
although the enemy, from an earthwork to the 
rear, opened a sharp fire on our men, Lieute- 
nant Campion completed this service in the 
most able and perfect manner, without the loss 
of one man. Lieutenant Campion reports that 
the fort was fully as formidable a one as it ap- 
peared from the ships ; the platforms were laid 
ready, but the guns either had not yet arrived, or 
had been withdrawn by the enemy. Leavin g the 
Swallow, Commander Craufurd, to check any 
attempt of the enemy to re-oceupy the fort and 
extinguish the fire until the destruction was 
complete, the rest of the squadron proceeded to 
destroy great quantities of forage and some 
most extensive fisheries, situated upon the 
"White House Spit, and about the mouth of the 
river Berda. By dark the work was done, and 
thirty fisheries, numbers of heavy launches, 
and great store of salted fish, nets, and gear, as 
well as much forage, had fallen into our 
hands, in spite of considerable numbers of Cos- 
sack horse. Nothing could exceed the zeal 
and energy displayed by every officer and man 
throughout the day ; and the skilful manner in 
which the various officers in command of her 
majesty's vessels took up their positions in the 
morning, the beautiful accuracy of the fire, and 
the care with which the squadron was handled 
in shallow water, deserve to be called to your 
favourable notice. The able and cheerful co- 
operation of the French throughout the day 
was beyond all praise." 

The same officer reported to the admiral on 
the 21st of July, from the Gulf of Azofij on 
board the Vesuvius : — 

* Vesuvius, Commander Sherard Osborn ; Curlew, 
Commander Eowley Lambert; Swallow, Commander 
F. A. B. Craufurd; JFanei/, Lieutenant C. G. Grylls ; 
Orinder, Lieutenant F. Hamilton; Boxer, Lieutenant 
S. P. Townsend; Cracker, Lieutenant J. H. Manyat; 
TTranpler, Lieutenant H. Burgoyne ; Jasper, Lieutenant 
J. S. Hudson ; £cagle, Lieutenant W. N. Hewett. 
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" The day I closed my last report to you, 
th.e Beagle, Lieutenant Hewett, was detached- 
to Berdiansk. Lieutenant Hewett rejoined me 
yesterday, and reports that one of the Eussian 
sunken vessels was blown up. Lieutenant 
Hewett, the same evening, landed under cover 
of his vessel's guns, and destroyed an extensive 
collection of fish-stores and two large granaries 
full of corn. On the 17th of July, in con- 
sequence of information received of extensive 
depots of corn and forage existing at a town 
called Glofira, upon the Asiatic coast, near 
Gheisk, I proceeded there with the squadron, 
accompanied by the French steamers Milan 
and Ifouette. The Vesuvius and Swallow were 
obliged to anchor some distance oii shore; I 
therefore sent Commander Eowley Lambert 
(her majesty's ship Curlew) with these gun- 
boats — Fancy, Orinder, Boxer, Craclcer, Jasper, 
Wrangler, boats of Vesuvius and Sioallow — to 
. reconnoitre in force, and if an opportunity oc- 
curred to destroy any stores of provisions or of 
forage, he was to do so. Commander Lambert 
found Glofira and its neighbourhood swarming 
with cavalry; the town an open straggling 
agricultural village, and no appearance of corn 
or forage in it; he therefore very properly 
confined his operations to destroying upon 
Glofira Spit some very extensive corn and fish 
stores, but spared the town. The skill with 
which this service was executed in the face of 
large bodies of cavalry reflects no small credit 
upon Commander Lambert; and he speaks 
most highly of the able assistance rendered him 
by the French ofB.oers and men under Captains 
de Cintre and I'Allemande. From Glofira I 
next proceeded to the Crooked Spit, in the 
Gulf of Azoff, the French squadron parting 
company to harass the enemy in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kamisheva and Obitotchna. The 
squadron reached the Crooked Spit the same 
day (the 18 th of July), and I immediately or- 
dered Commander Frederick Craufurd, in the 
Swallow, supported by the gun-boats Grinder, 
Boxer, and Craclcer, and the boats of her 
majesty's ships Vesuvius, Curlew, and Fancy, 
under Lieutenants Grylls, Eowley, and Suli- 
van, to proceed and clear the spit of the 
cavalry and Cossacks of the enemy, and then 
land and destroy the great fishing establish- 
ments situated upon it. Commander Craufurd 
executed this service with great vigour, and 
his report I have the honour to inclose. The 
extraordinary quantitj' of nets and stores of 
fish and the scale of the works destroyed fully 
confirm the statements made by the work-people, 
that their occupation consisted in supplying 
food to the army in the Crimea, everything 
going to Simpheropol by the great northern 
steppe. While this service was being execut'ed 
I reconnoitred the mouth of the river Mious, 
fifteen miles west of Taganrog, in her majesty's 



ship Jasper, Lieutenant J. S. Hudson. The 
shallow nature of the coast would not allow us 
to approach within a mile and three-quarters of 
what in the chart is marked as Fort Temonos. 
The fortification was an earthwork of some 
extent, and ditched, but not pierced for guns. 
It was evidently of an old date ; and as I could 
see no one within it, I again returned to the 
satne place, accompanied by the boats of her 
majesty's ships Vesuvius and Curlew, and her 
majesty's gun-vessels Craclcer, Boxer, and 
Jasper. Cavalry in large bodies, armed for the 
most part with carbines or rifies, were evi- 
dently much harassed by riding upon supposed 
points of attack ; and when we got to Fort 
Temonos, and the usual Cossack picket had 
been driven off, I and Commander Lambert 
proceeded at once with the light boats into the 
river. When there, and immediately under 
Fort Temonos, which stands upon a steep 
esoarpe of eighty feet, we found ourselves 
looked down upon by a large body of both 
horse and foot, lining the ditch and parapet of 
the work. Landing on the opposite bank, at 
a good rifle-shot distance, .one boat's crew, 
under Lieutenant Eowley, was sent to destroy 
a collection of launches and a fishery, while a 
careful and steady fire of Minie rifles kept the 
Eussians from advancing upon us. Assuring 
ourselves of the non-existence of any object 
worth hazarding so small a force any further, 
we returned to the vessels, passing within 
pistol-shot of the Eussian ambuscade. The 
cool steadiness of the oflScers and men in the 
gigs, together with the wonderful precision of 
the fire from the covering vessels, distant as 
they were, doubtless kept the enemy in check, 
and prevented serious consequences. To Com- 
mander Lambert, Lieutenants Grylls and Eow- 
ley, and Mr. Tabuteau (mate), who were in 
the gigs, as well as to Lieutenants Marryat, 
Townsend, and Hudson, who commanded the 
gun-vessels, my best thanks are due. The gig 
of the Grinder, under Lieutenant Hamilton, 
had a narrow escape upon the same day from a 
similar ambuscade, at a place called Kirpe, ten 
miles east of Mariopol, the very proper hu- 
manity of Lieutenant Hamilton in not firing 
into an open defenceless town, as it appeared 
to him, having nigh entailed the loss of a boat's 
crew when he attempted to land and destroy a 
corn-store. A heavy fire of musketry at half- 
pistol shot providentially injured no one, and 
Lieutenant Hamilton, appears to have most 
skilfully escaped. The 19th of July I recon- 
noitred Taganrog in the Jasper gun-boat. A 
new battery was being constructed upon the 
heights near the hospital, but, although twa 
shots were thrown into it, it did not reply. 
Every part of the town showed signs of the 
injuries it had received when we visited it 
under the late Captain Edmund Lyons of the 
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Miranda. The long series of government stores 
burnt by the allied flotilla had not been re- 
paired ; and the only sign of any comnmnioa- 
tion being now held by water with the Don 
•was one large barge upon the beach . To put 
a stop, however, to all traffic of this nature, 
and to harass the enemy in this neighbourhood, 
I have ordered Commander Craufurd to remain 
in the Gulf of Azoff with two gun-vessels 
under his orders. That the squadron has not 
been idle I trust this report will show ; and, 
without entering into more details than I have 
done, I can assure you, sir, that from Genitsohi 
to Taganrog, and thence round to Kamisheva, 
■we have kept the coast in a state of constant 
alarm, and their troops incessantly moving. 
The good service done by the gun-boats in this 
way has been very great. The total amount 
of provisions, corn, fisheries, forage, and boats 
destroyed has been something enormous. No- 
thing can exceed the zeal and activity of the 
officers or good conduct of the men constituting 
this squadron, and constant work does not, I 
am happy to sa;^, appear as yet to impair their 
health." 

Commander Craufurd reported to Com- 
mander Osborn, as senior officer, on the 15th 
of July, from her majesty's ship Swallow, off 
Crooked Spit, Sea of Azoff, as follows: — 

" In compliance with your orders, I pro- 
ceeded in her majesty's steam gun-boat 
€rrinier, with Cracker and Boxer and boats of 
the squadron, to reconnoitre the Crooked Spit. 
Having cleared the spit of some mounted troops 



who occupied it, I ordered a detachment of 
boats, with their respective officers, to land 
and destroy the immense fishing establishments 
and nets found upon the point of it. The 
country seemed swarming with cavalry; but 
by the able management of the officers in com- 
mand of the gun-boats, and by their good fire, 
they were effectually driven off the spit some 
distance inland. Having reconnoitred as far 
into the land as we could see from the mast- 
head of the Grinder, all the boats were ordered 
to land and set fire to very large and extensive 
government stores upon the upper part of the 
spit, including large fishing establishments, an 
enormous quantity of nets, haystacks, and 
several large houses used as government stores. 
I learnt from a Russian fisherman that the fish 
caught on this spit and cured here was imme- 
diately forwarded to Simpheropol for the use 
of the Crimean army; and I conclude that a 
very severe blow has been inflicted upon the 
enemy by the amount of property which was 
destroyed, including spars, timber, fish, nets, 
and boats, — apparently the most extensive 
fishing establishment in the Sea of Azoff,' — ■ 
and, I am happy to say, without a casualty. 
My thanks are due to Lieutenants Hamilton, 
of the Orinder, and Townsend, of the Boxer ; 
as also to Lieutenants Rowley, of the Curlew ; 
Grylls, of the Fancy ; Sulivan, of the Vesuvius; 
Mr. Aldrioh, master of the Swallow; Mr. 
Deare, gunner of the Curlew ; and Mr "Wind- 
sor, gunner of the Swalloio, who, all and each, 
by their zeal and activity, rendered great ser- 
vice in destrojdng so large an accumulation of 
stores and houses in so short a space of time." 



CHAPTER XCIV. 

NAVAL CAMPAIGN IN THE BALTIC IN THE SUMMER OF 1855.— ■DESTEUCTION OF B.iUEAOKS, 
STOKES, AND OTHER RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT PROPERTY BT THE BRITISH STEAMERS AND 
GUN-BOATS.— CAPTURE OF CO.i.STING-VESSELS.— SHELLING OF TROOPS ON THE RUSSIAN 
COASTS.— BOMBARDMENT OF SWEABORG. 

" Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep ; 
Her patli is o'er the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep." — Campeell, 



In a previous chapter the operations in the 
Baltic were given to the end of June. At the 
opening of July, Captain Telverton, one of the 
most skilful and gallant officers in the Baltic 
fleet, was sent on an expedition to the northern 
shores of the Gulf of Finland. He arrived at 
Lovisa on the 4th of July. The entrance to 
the Bay of Lovisa was commanded by a fort 
called Svartholm, which mounted 122 guns, 
and contained a casemated barracks for 1000 
men. As soon as the British squadron was 
descried, the fort was evacuated and its arma- 
ment removed : Captain Yelverton blew up 
everything that remained. Next day the gallant 



commander of the squadron took in tlie Ruhj, 
with the boats of the Arrogant and Magicienne, 
to reconnoitre. The Cossacks gathered on the 
beaoh with field-pieces and musketry ; but the 
fire from t'he English boats dispersed them, 
and the captain landed and demanded the 
presence of the authorities. He agreed with 
them to do no damage to the inhabitants of 
the place, and advised them to adopt precautions 
against fire while he burnt the government 
buildings. In spite of the care and the desire 
of the captain to spare the place it caught fire, 
either from the conflagration of the barracks or 
some separate cause. The authorities them- 
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Bolvea attributed it to the occurrence of an acci- 
dent, independent of the attack ; but the Rus- 
sian government, with that spirit of calumny 
which always characterised it, ascribed the 
injury inflicted to the vindictireness of the 
English. The whole place perished in flames. 

From the Bay of Lovisa the captain pro- 
ceeded to the Bay of Kounda, on the south 
shores of the gulf, where there was a large 
encampment of Cossacks, who fled under a 
shower of shells and rockets from the squadron. 
The officers landed ; but as there was no govern- 
ment property, they spared the place. Their 
landing and debarkation were acts of danger, 
as the enemy placed riflemen behind walls and 
hedges, who tried to pick off the captain himself. 

The next morning he approached the mouth 
of the river Portaoiki, on the right bank of 
which there was a range of buildings, consist- 
ing of barracks and stables, occupied by Cos- 
sacks. These buildings were destroyed, the 
Cossacks, as usual, flying at the sight of the 
first rockets and shells. Thence Captain Tel- 
verton sailed to Trangsund, off Viborg, which 
was a considerable town. On the 14th of July 
he entered the bay, and to his surprise beheld 
a Russian war- steamer and two gun-boats, 
which, by their movements, indicated that 
their commander intended to give battle. The 
delight of the English seamen, when they wit- 
nessed the prospects of a fair encounter with 
ships, knew no bounds ; but they were, after 
all, disappointed, for the vessels skulked away 
for protection to their batteries, when they 
caught the first few shots. Further up the 
bay another steamer and several gun-boats were 
seen lying under an island, protected by bat- 
teries ; but the approach of the squadron was 
rendered impossible, as stakes had been driven 
into the channel, and other obstructions formed. 
"While the captain endeavoured to ascertain 
whether the barrier could be removed, a 
masked battery on the shore was suddenly 
unmasked, and so near, that not only balls, 
but grape was directed upon them, and a 
musquetade directed from lines of infantry. So 
unexpected and severe was this fire, that the 
British were thrown into momentary confu- 
sion, rallying from which, they drew as close 
to the barrier as was possible, and returned the 
enemy's fire. This combat was sustained for 
an hour, but the enemy was too numerous, and 
his defences too solidly and ingeniously placed, 
to make any impression upon them. The ap- 
pearance of their ships and boats, and the indi- 
cations of a desire to accept battle, were only 
means of decoy to bring the British into such 
a position as the guns and musketry of the de- 
fence could most successfully assail. A shell 
hurst in the cutter of the Arrogant, which 
swamped her, and killed Mr. Story, the mid- 
shipman in command. The crew were picked 



up ; but while this service was being performed, 
the boat drifted close to the battery, and was 
with di£B.culty saved from being made a trophy 
by the enemy. Lieutenants Haggard and 
Dowell volunteered, and a number of gallant 
sailors volunteered with them, to bring out the 
cutter from under the battery, which they ac- 
complished. So skilfully did Captain Yelver- 
ton direct his little flotilla, and so skilfully were 
his orders executed by oflScers and men, that ■ 
the English only sustained a loss of one killed 
and nine wounded; the number of the latter 
was slightly increased as the boats retired, for 
the enemy's rifles crowded the shores, and kept 
up a sharp fire for some time, but were driven 
inland, with loss, by shells from the boats. 
Captain Yelverton immediately directed his 
course to Stralsund. 

On the 17th of July, Admii-als Dundas, 
Penaud, and Seymour, with the Hon. F. F. 
Pelham, captain of the fleet, went in the Merlm 
to reconnoitre Sweaborg. When yet more thaii 
3000 yards from the batteries, several sub- 
marine explosive machines were sprung by 
galvanic wires froin the shore. None of them 
were exploded at the right moment, and no 
damage was sustained. The admirals were of 
opinion that Sweaborg was assailable by gun- 
boats only. The next day they reconnoitred 
Revel, where they found miles of batteries most 
skilfully connected with one another, and not 
fewer than 400 guns, judiciously placed for 
protecting the approaches. 

Meanwhile Captain Yelverton continued his 
activity in his separate mission, not allowing 
a Russian ship or boat to show itself within 
the scope of his operations. On the 20th he 
arrived before the fortress of Fredericksham, on 
the western shores of the Gulf of Finland, 
■half-way between Viborg and Helsingfors. 
As the ships neared the place several ladies of 
the town were seen at a picnic in the fields, 
quite free, apparently, from any alarm; but 
when the first guns were opened against the 
fortress, the ladies became terror-stricken, and 
fled out of sight. The cannonade was hotly 
maintained for nearly an hour and a half, when 
the guns of the enemy were dismounted ; the 
men fled from the embrasures, and the fort 
was " knocked about a good deal." The loss 
of life on the part of the enemy was very 
severe, especially among the troops on shore ; 
one mounted officer was seen to be struck from, 
his horse by a shell. The British loss was very 
little ; two men belonging to the Muly gun- 
boat were dangerously wounded, and one of the 
crew of the Arrogant slightly ; both that ship 
and the Magicienne were repeatedly struck in 
their hulls and rigging by round-shot, and some 
damage was sustained. One of the suburbs of 
the town was burnt, Captain Yelverton having 
done his best to spare the place ; for this the 
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Eussiaa government -was not thankful, but 
represented the houses of the inhabitants as 
being reduced to ashes by the vengeful spirit 
of the English. 

On the morning of the 26th of July, the 
officer in command -was reinforced by the 
Cossack and by a little flotilla of mortar-boats, 
consisting of the Prompt, Piolcle, Rocket, and 
Bla%er. "With these he proceeded to the Island 
of Kotka, which was well fortified. He placed 
his mortar-vessels and two gun-boats beyond 
range, and, with the rest of his squadron, 
steered to the westward of the island, in order 
to destroy a bridge which connected it with 
the mainland, and thereby prevent reinforce- 
ments from arriving, and also • cut off the 
retreat of the garrison. He committed this 
duty to Captain Yansittart, of the Magicienne. 
The Eussians had abandoned the place when 
the marines landed, having been warned by 
the telegraphic communications along the 
coast that the squadron was at hand. A small 
amount of government stores was destroyed by 
the British, as well as the telegraph station, 
barracks, magazines, stables, and governor's 
residence; the village was nearly consumed, by 
the wind driving the flames against it from the 
burning buildings. Captain Yelverton left 
the island on the 27th, leaving the Cossack to 
watch it, and prevent the return of the garri- 
son. Captain Yelverton next anchored off the 
mouth of the Kymene. The destruction of 
stores and buildings on the island was very 
annoying to the Eussians, especially when 
Captain Yelverton's despatches made the people 
of Europe acquainted with the humiliation 
inflicted there, and generally by the expedi- 
tionary squadron under his command. The 
despatches of Admiral Dundas for July, in- 
closing the captain's reports, give the neces- 
sary details, and will be found below. Prom 
ITargen,he wrote, on the 17th of July : — 

, " I transmit herewith, to be laid before my 
lords commissioners of the Admiralty, a re- 
port of the proceedings during the past week 
from Captain Yelverton, who rejoined me 
yesterday at this anchorage in her majesty's 
ship Arrogant, and who with the Magicienne 
and Ruby gun-boats in company, visited the 
south coast of the Grulf of Finland, and attacked 
some military posts of the enemy at Kounda 
Bay and in the river Portsoiki. Eeturning 
afterwards to his former station in the Bay of 
Viborg, he proceeded with boats towards the 
town; and engaged with a superior force of the 
enemy, defended by batteries. I request you 
will express to their lordships my approbation 
of the conduct of this enterprising officer upon 
all occasions, and I would beg to recommend 
to their favourable notice the conduct of Cap- 
tain Yansittart, of the Magicienne, and of 



Lieutenant Haggard, of the Arrogant, and 
Lieutenant Dowell, of the Eoyal Marine Ar- 
tillery, and the excellent behaviour of aU the 
officers and men. Captain Yelverton has spoken 
favourably also of the conduct of Mr. Hale, 
mate, in command of the Ruby. I regret 
much to have to report the loss of Mr. Story, 
midshipman of the Arrogant, with nine others 
wounded in the boats of the two ships, of 
whom one is since dead." 

This letter contained the following inolosure 
written by Captain Yelverton on board the 
Arrogant the 14th of July : — 

" I have the honour to acquaint you with 
my proceedings during the week. The Magi- 
cienne rejoined me on "Wednesday, and I pro- 
ceeded direct to Eiounda Bay, on the south 
coast, where I had reason to think that troops 
were concentrated. It turned out to be a large 
Cossack encampment, on a most commanding 
position, whence I dislodged them with shell 
and rockets from the Ruby and ships' boats. 
Some opposition was made to our landing, 
and shots fired from behind hedges, &o. ; but 
I succeeded in examining the place, which I 
did not injure, as it only contained private 
property. The following morning I anchored 
at the mouth of the river Portsoiki, and, 
landing on its right bank, destroyed a Cossack 
barrack and stables, driving the soldiers into 
the country. I then came on here. Having 
anchored the ships as close as I could to the 
island of Stralsund, I proceeded in the Ruby, 
accompanied by Captain Yansittart of the Ma- 
gicienne, and Captain Lowder, Eoyal Marines, 
of this ship, the latter officer having under his 
command a strong detachment of marines. 
"We towed with us the boats of the ship, under 
the command of Lieutenants Haggard and 
"WooHcombe, and those of the Magicienne, under 
the command of Lieutenants King and Leady. 
Having opened the bay called Trangsund, we 
saw a Eussian man-of-war steamer, with two 
large gun-boats in tow, not far off; this most 
novel and unexpected sight of a Eussian man- 
of-war — for once clear of a stone wall, and to 
all appearance inclined to give us a fair and 
honest fight — created the greatest enthusiasm 
among the men and officers. I directed Mr. 
Hale, commanding the Ruby, to open fire on 
her at once, but she very soon retired out of 
range, having, I think, received some damage. 
"We had now reached the entrance of the 
Sound ; Yiborg was in sight, and a fair pros- 
pect of attacking three large gun- boats, lying 
with another steamer under an island about 
one mile off. "We were here brought up by a 
barrier, impeding the passage of the gun-boat 
and launches. At this moment a masked bat- 
tery on the left bank, not more than 350 yards 
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off, opened on us a heavy fire of musketry, 
round and grape ; this was instantly returned 
and kept in check by a rapid and well- directed 
fire from the Ruby and all the boats. The 
enemy's steamer and gun-boats then came from 
under the island and also opened fire on us. 
As it was impossible to get the Euby through 
the barrier, I returned towards Stralsund, the 
enemy's riflemen following us along the banks, 
but driven from their positions as fast as they 
took them by the fire from the Ruhy and boats. 
An explosion took place in one of the Arro- 
gant' s cutters, which swamped the boat; the 
men were saved, but I regret to say that 
Mr. Story, the midshipman in command of her, 
was killed. In endeavouring to save the crew, 
the boat drifted close to the battery, and would 
have fallen into the hands of the enemy, had 
not Lieutenant ' Haggard, of this ship, and 
Lieutenant Dowell, R.M.A., of the Magioienne, 
in the Ruby's gig, with a volunteer crew, towed 
her out under a very heavy fire. I cannot 
sufficiently praise the conduct of all the officers 
and men who were engaged in this aff'air, where 
their cool and determined courage enabled 
them to handle most severely, and keep in 
check for upwards of an hour the enemy, far 
superior in number, with the advantage of 
local knowledge and a good position." 

The above was addressed to Admiral Dundas. 
The following is ' an extract of a letter from 
Rear-admiral the Hon. R. S. Dundas to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, dated Dulce of 
Wellington, at Nargen, July 23: — 

"I have the satisfaction of transmitting a copy 
of a report which I have received from Captain 
Yelverton, detailing the circumstances under 
which, with the CossacJc, Magioienne, andiSw^y in 
company, he had again availed himself of an op- 
portunity to attack, with good effect, a position 
occupied by troops of the enemy, assembled in 
considerable force, for the defence of Erederiok- 
sham ; and I have much pleasure in transmitting 
to their lordship this additional proof of the 
zeal and gallantry of the officers and men under 
his orders, and of their good conduct, especially 
of Mr. H. G". Hale, mate, and the crew of the 
Ruby gun-boat." 

The inolosure was dated off the Crops' 
Islands, July 22, on board the Arrogant : — 

" I have the honour to inform you that 
on leaving the fleet I proceeded off the Island 
of Hogland, where I was joined by the Cos- 
sack, Magioienne, and Ruby gun-boat. Infor- 
mation having reached me that the enemy 
had sent 3000 troops to Frederieksham, and 
were making every possible exertion to put 
the place in a state of defence, I lost no time 
in getting there. I arrived on the afternoon 



of the 20th, and would have attacked them 
that evening, but that the Ruby got on shore 
in examining the intricate channel leading to 
the town, and it was too late to take the ships 
in by the time she was off. Early the following 
morning I succeeded in getting the ships up to 
the town, and at 9'40 we opened fire. After 
an engagement of one hour, the enemy ceased 
fire, and abandoned their guns, some of which 
were dismounted. If I judge by the number 
of men we saw them carrying away on stretch- 
ers, they must have suffered severely. I am 
happy to say the injury on our side has been 
trifling, though our hull bears evidence of the 
precision with which they fired, but, generally 
speaking, their shot fell short. I regret to 
say that one man belonging to the Ruby was 
dangerously wounded by a round-shot. I 
must not allow this opportunity to pass with- 
out mentioning Mr. Hale, mate, commanding 
the Ruby gun-boat, who, together with his gal- 
lant crew, deserve the highest praise for the 
way in which they worked and fought their 
long gun, so close to this that I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the precision of their fire. 
One portion of a suburb caught fire, and was 
destroyed, but I am happy to say the town 
remained uninjured, owing to the strict ob- 
servance of an order I gave to fire on the fort 
only." 

At the end of July Admiral Dundas wrote 
to the Admiralty as follows : — 

"I beg you will be pleased to acquaint the 
lords commissioners of the Admiralty that, 
having received on the 24th instant, from 
Captain Yelverton, of her majesty's ship Arro- 
gant, information which appeared to render it 
desirable that he should again examine the 
south-western shores of the Island of Kotka, 
I took immediate measures to strengthen the 
squadron under his orders by the addition of 
four gun-boats, to be detached from off Cron- 
stadt by Rear-admiral Baynes, together with 
the further addition of fourmortar-vessels hence, 
which he had hoped to be able to employ. 
I have much satisfaction in transmitting for 
their lordship's information the inclosed report 
of proceedings of Captain Yelverton, who, with 
the squadron under his orders, has again suc- 
ceeded in completing the destruction of build- 
ings and military stores to a considerable 
extent on the Island of Eotka ; and I beg once 
more to express my entire approbation of the 
manner in which he has executed the service 
intrusted to him, and of the conduct of the 
officers and men employed on the occasion. I 
am happy in having this opportunity to recom- 
mend to the favourable notice of their lordships 
the conduct of Mr. George Giles, master of 
the Arrogant, and Mr. Macfarlane, the master 
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of the Magicienne, who have now been cbn- 
stantly employed in those ships on the various 
services which I have recently had occasion to 
report." 

The inclosure, written by Captain Telverton, 
was dated July 28th, off the mouth of the 
Kymene : — 

"I have the honour to inform you that 
very early on the porning of the 26th I 
was joined, off the Island of Hogland, by the 
Cossack and Magicienne, bringing with them 
the mortar-vessels Prompt, PicUe, Rochet, and 
Plater. I stood immediately to the north- 
ward, leaving the Ruby to bring on the gun- 
boats, which were not then in sight. They 
joined at noon, and at 2 p.m. we all anchored 
off Port Eotsensholm. As the safety of our 
expedition rested chiefly on our investing and 
holding the entire possession of the fortified 
Island of Eotka, I determined upon taking it 
at once. Accordingly, I anchored the mortar- 
vessels out of range, and, leaving two gun- 
boats to look after them, I proceeded with the 
rest of the vessels to the westward of Kot'ka 
for the purpose of destroying the bridge, so as 
to cut of the retreat of the garrison, and pre- 
vent their reinforcements from the mainland. 
Captain Vansittart, of the Magicienne, with 
his accustomed zeal and activity, threaded his 
way at once through the shoals, and destroyed 
the bridge. As soon as all the vessels had 
anchored, so as to command the great military 
road leading from the fort of Hogsfors Holm, 
and also the channel dividing the island from 
the main, I landed all the marines, under the 
command of Captain S. IST. Lowder, R.M., 
with Lieutenants George D. Dowell, R.M.A., 
and Lieutenants H. C. Mudge and P. R. 
Holmes, R.M., who took possession without 
being opposed, as the garrison (no doubt ap- 
prised of our coming by the telegraphs along 
the coast) had very recently evacuated, leaving 
behind them a large amount of military stores, 
which have since been burnt. I beg to inclose 
a list* of all the crown property destroyed by 
Captain Lowder, including barracks, maga- 
zines, ordnance stores, store-houses, stables, 
guard-houses, and other government buildings, 
with an immense amount of timber, intended 
for building and other military purposes. The 
following morning I weighed, leaving Captain 
Fanshawe with the Cossack in charge of this 
most important point, which required the 
utmost care and attention, as the enemy on 
several occasions threw out reconnoitring 
parties, as if inclined to attempt the recovery 
of the island. I feel it due to Mr. George 
Giles, master of this ship, and Mr. George A. 

* This list is omitted, being a mere inventory of the 
property destroyed, and therefore uninteresting to the 
general reader. 
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Macfarlane, master of the Magicienne, to men- 
tion the zeal and attention with which they 
have sounded and buoyed, night and day, the 
intricate channels of this coast, enabling me 
(without the assistance of pilots) to get into 
many places where our presence was least 
expected. 

"P.S. — Owing to a change of wind to the 
eastward, I regret to say that the village un- 
fortunately caught fire from some government 
buildings, and, I fear, much injury was done 
to it. It is, however, a source of congratula- 
tion to be able to add that the fine church on 
the island sustained no damage whatever,- 
owing to the precautions that were immediately 
taken to save it." 

The generous spirit of the British naval 
officer pervaded both the actions and de- 
spatches of Captain Telverton. 

The month of August opened more event- 
fully than that of July. Dundas had resolved 
to bombard Sweaborg, and accordingly, on the 
6th of August, accompanied by Admiral Sey- 
mour, he left Nargen, and the same day 
anchored before Sweaborg, where the French 
fleet, under Admiral Penaud, formed a junc- 
tion with the British. n 

The attack was contemplated for the 7th; 
but Admiral Penaud suggested that if a 
mortar-battery was constructed on the Island 
of Langorn, it would greatly promote the 
success of the operations, which were delayed 
until that work was effected. This the French 
undertook, and raised a sand-bag battery, on 
which they mounted four of the best English 
13-inch mortars. This was a work of diffi- 
culty from various causes ; but was completed 
on the 9th. During the 8th the imperial flag 
floated over the batteries of Sweaborg and the 
city of Helsingfors ; it was rumoured that 
the emperor, the Grand-duke Constantine, or 
some other member of the imperial family, 
had visited the place, the intention of bom- 
barding it, formed by the allies, becoming 
somehow known to the enemy. On the 9th 
the imperial standard disappeared ; but crowds 
of persons from Helsingfors and the shores of 
Finland were upon the batteries, eagerly 
gazing upon the mighty fleet which covered 
the waters before them. 

During the 8th the preparations of the 
allies were made complete ; and on the 9th, at 
a quarter to seven o'clock, the signal from the 
flagship ordered, "Gun and mortar- vessels 
open fire with shell." It was, from some 
cause, three quarters of an hour before the 
first shell was thrown, and then the whole 
line promptly followed, and a blaze of fire 
begirt the granite defences of Sweaborg. The 
distance selected was 3600 yards; but the 
gun-boats ran in 500 yards nearer, discharged 
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their missiles, retired, wheeling round in a 
circle, and firing, somewhat in the way prac- 
tised by the ships which bombarded Odessa. 
The perpetual motion of the gun and mortar- 
boats rendered it impossible for the batteries to 
keep a precise range, so that a galling fire was 
kept up against the enemy with impunity. Be- 
fore noticing the details of the battle, some 
general remarks upon the bombardment are 
desirable. 

Sweaborg defended the roads of Helsingfors, 
the new capital of Finland. The fortifications 
which went by the name of Sweaborg were 
erected on seven islands, the batteries being 
constructed in the granite rocks of which these 
islands are composed. So strong were these 
fortifications, that Sweaborg was called the 
Gibraltar of the North. No tess than 800 
guns of various calibre were mounted there, 
and 12,000 troops were in barrack. Sir 
Charles Napier subsequently pronounced Swea- 
borg, as well as Cronstadt, impregnable by sea 
or land. The capture of Sweaborg would be 
a serious blow to the power of Russia in the 
Baltic, but there was little probability of so 
auspicious a conquest. To land troops upon 
the islands as long as there were batteries uu- 
s^enced and infantry to point the rifle, in their 
occupancy, was next to impossible — perhaps im- 
possible. The granite was cut perpendicularly 
fifty feet; the island batteries flanked one 
another; the channels between them were 
closed by sunken ships and immense piles of 
granite and disabled guns. To attain the 
islands, except by starving out the garrison, 
was therefore out of the question; and that 
could not have been done, for the city of Hel- 
singfors, itself fortified, was behind, with a 
powerful body of troops, and supplies of all 
kind, " quantum mf." Helsingfors itself could 
only be conquered from the sea; when Sweaborg 
would be occupied, and the channels cleared, 
even then a formidable resistance could be 
made, for the southern batteries, so strong the 
previous year, were made far more formidable. 
Helsingfors was the second arsenal of Russia 
upon the Baltic, and its conquest would be of 
great value to the allies. There were no ships 
there in 1855, as the Russians contrived, with 
that perseverance and industry which character- 
ises all their military proceedings, to get the 
whole of the ships up to Cronstadt during the 
winter. "What our navy accomplished at Swea- 
borg was very important ; thej' made havoc by 
vertical firing among the troops, and thus caused 
a heavy loss to the Russian army ; they both 
by a vertical and sweeping fire injured the 
cannon, broke the port-holes, and otherwise da- 
maged the batteries; they demolished the splen- 
did barracks, and all the destructible material 
of war contained upon the islands, and by the 
explosion of a magazine whole batteries and 



their guns were blown into the air; and all 
this was effected without any loss of ship or 
life : about four officers and 110 men wounded 
was the computation of casualties. Our rea- 
ders must not suppose, however, that Swea- 
borg might, in the result of such a bombardment, 
have fallen into the hands of the allies, or that 
the power of the garrison was so broken as 
that the fleet could approach its granite rooks 
with impunity. Had Admiral Dundas sent 
his line-of-battle ships within the range of the 
fortiflcations, he could not have brought them 
in safety away, some would have been sunk 
or blown up. Our readers must not, there- 
fore, be the least astonished to hear that the 
Russians off'ered a Te Deum for the victory 
at Sweaborg. They treated it as a repulse 
of the allies, although the repulse of an attack 
from which the garrison suffered heavily. They 
set about repairing their disasters, which they 
accomplished, placing Sweaborg in a more for- 
midable position than ever. From Helsingfors 
there was as free an ingress to Sweaborg as 
there was to Sebastopol from the steppe of 
the Crimea — from Simpheropol, Bagtohe Serai," 
and Perekop. Provisions, ammunition, guns, 
stores, men, replaced whatever of aU these was 
destroyed, and in such way as to resist a simi- 
lar attack more effectually. In what, then, 
did the victory of the allies consist? In the 
destruction of men and materials of war with 
comparatively little cost. If Russia should 
place any great amount of stores there again, 
or erect new barracks, however constructed, 
with a view to resist a similar assault, the 
allies would bring new appliances of attack 
against them, and cause the occupation of the 
fortress to be so expensive in life and treasure 
to Russia as to assist in exhausting her re- 
sources. It did not matter where the allies 
compelled her to draw upon resources dispro- 
portionate to their own — they would by this 
means steadily and rapidly end the war ; and 
Russia, without losing either Sweaborg or 
Sebastopol by arms, ' would be compelled to 
give in, because no longer able to supply these 
points of dpfenoe with the necessary means. 
Both places would fall from imperial exhaus- 
tion if the allies were richer in resources and 
greater in power. Russia was unquestionably 
inferior to either of the Western allies in these 
respects ; and her only hope, therefore, was 
to hold on until some chance disagreement 
weakened the alliance, or Germany, from 
jealousy of that alliance, joined her. Even in 
the latter case the allies would be the ultimate 
victors if they remained united, for Germany, 
vulnerable on all points, would become the 
theatre of war, and her coasts be ravaged by 
the avenging fleets of her enemies, which she 
had neither ships nor fortresses to resist. Aus- 
trian. Italy would be at once lost to the impe- 
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rial sceptre, and the liberty of Poland and of 
Hungary would be proclaimed. The people of 
those realms would rise in insurrection, and all 
Italy would arm against the Northern confede- 
racy. It would be Eussia and Germany against 
the world, and (humanly speaking) the world 
would win. 

Eeturning from this general review of the 
bombardment, its importance and its conse- 
quences to the detail of operations, the first 
thing which presents itself as noticeable was the 
inability of the batteries to throw their shot so 
far as the boats by which they were bom- 
barded. It has been already noticed that 
when the boats were within range their con- 
stant movement baulked the aim of the Russian 
gunners ; when the enemy perceived this, it 
could be seen that it produced upon them a 
most disquieting effect, and their fire, which 
was at first delivered with remarkable energy, 
began to slacken. 

After about three hours' bombardment, fires 
gushed suddenly up from the principal island, 
and a large magazine exploded. Had the 
island itself exploded, torn from its granite 
base by some sudden convulsion, it could 
hardly be supposed that the noise would be more 
astounding; far over land and sea the loud 
report burst, so that the people on the neigh- 
bouring shores supposed that by some mighty 
simultaneous operation all the island batteries 
were blown up, the Eussians themselves finding 
them untenable, and determined to blast them 
rather than allow them to fall into the posses- 
sion of their foes. Although this explosion and 
the disheartening conviction that they could 
not obtain the range of their assailants caused 
the gunners to slacken the fire of the batteries 
for some hours, yet they suddenly renewed 
their efforts, as if inspired by some new 
hope, or animated by some freshly dis- 
covered expedient. They had not long recom- 
menced this fierce cannonade, when another 
of their magazines was exploded, rolling the 
heavy thunder of its reports to remote dis- 
tances. This took place about twelve o'clock. 
Balls, shells, arms, roofs of houses, and mate- 
rials of war of almost every description used in 
fortresses, were flung into the air, the descend- 
ing shower of which fell among the garrison, 
killing and wounding men, setting fire to com- 
bustible materiel, and causing minor explosions. 
These extended the like effects, until every- 
thing combustible was ignited, and the islands 
resembled a Pandemonium. The sailors in 
the line-of-battle ships crowded the yards, 
cheering heartily, their excitement reaching an 
unrestrainable degree, and their desire to join 
in the conflict expressed in the most impas- 
sioned energy. The view of burning barracks 
and magazines obtained from the masts of the 
.fleet was most sublime ; none who witnessed it 



can ever forget it. The smaller war-steamers 
made efforts to near the sphere of battle. The 
CornwalUs, Hastings, and Amphion at the same 
instant poured forth their broadsides; the 
Arrogant, Cruiser, and Cossack, threw their 
fire upon one of the islands, where the troops 
of the garrison seemed to have been collected. 
The thunder of these larger ships added to the 
sublimity of the occasion, but it is doubtful 
whether they contributed much to the victory, 
their range being too distant : they fought 
with a policy too cautious to effect much. The 
cannonade was sustained until eight o'clock in 
the evening without the smallest abatement of 
energy on the part of the assailants; the guns 
of the defence were fitfully worked, sometimes 
with the energy of sudden hope or intense 
despair, and again languidly : confusion and 
terror appeared to pervade the garrison. There 
were a number of merchant ships, steam and 
sailing, which had been armed for the defence, 
also many gun-boats, and probably a few men- 
of-war (although it had been generally alleged 
that all these had been removed to Cronstadt). 
The shipping shared the destruction of maga- 
zines and batteries, and the marine partook of 
the confusion of the army on the islands. 
After eight o'clock the British mortar-vessels 
were drawn off, many of the mortars disabled 
by incessant firing, and no longer fit for use. 
At that hour the islands appeared like the 
craters of volcanoes, sending up their furious 
fires, and hurling up whatever came within the 
play of the previously pent up force. During 
the night the scene was therefore one of awful 
grandeur, striking every one who saw or per- 
formed a part in the terrible drama with the dread 
sublimity of war. The night of the 9th was 
comparatively quiet on the part of the assail- 
ants, their mortars being too hot for use. On 
the 10th the bombardment was renewed by a 
similar process, and with similar results. 
During the night the rocket-boats alone main- 
tained the combat, arching the space between 
them and the batteries with streams of fire 
until the morning dawned. On the 11th for 
some time the fire was renewed, but the admi- 
ral had not a sufficient force of gun-boats or 
mortar-vessels, or, as Sir Charles Napier after- 
wards said in a speech in London, one stone of 
the batteries would not have been left upon 
another. To the shame of the British Admi- 
ralty, the admiral was without the means 
requisite to complete his work. Several of the 
mortars were split up, some splintered, others 
softened, and nearly all in a condition to render 
further use of them impracticable. During 
the two days and nights, and part of a third 
day, the English hurled 1000 tons of iron balls 
and shells into an area of about three square 
miles; 100 tons of gunpowder was consumed 
by them in doing so. The loss of the allies 
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was perhaps the most trivial ever sustained 
where so severe a chastisement was inflicted 
■upon an enemy ; they could not even rival in 
their despatches the reports of the Russians, who 
usually returned the loss of one man (nearly 
always an unfortunate Cossack) as the damage 
to human life in any encounters where there 
was a chance of concealing the real proportions 
of their loss. The French admiral contrived to 
get a Russian subject on the islands as a spy ; 
he remained some days before he found an 
opportunity to return, when he reported that 
the entire of the dockyards, barracks, maga- 
zines, government buildings, and stores, were 
destroyed, twenty-three ships burned by the 
shells and rockets, and 1000 men put hors de 
combat. The testimony of a man of this de- 
scription was very little to be relied upon. The 
Russian accounts of the results were very dif- 
ferent as to the loss of men ; they could not 
deny the destruction of buildings and materiel. 
According to one of these narratives, 111 
men killed and about twice as many wounded, 
was the total loss. It was denied by these 
narrators that any vessels were wrecked or 
burned, except one, and only a few light craft 
were slightly injured. After the war termi- 
nated, an ofBoial report admitted the serious 
injury of several. The following extract of a 
letter from St. Petersburg, in 1856, after the 
peace, further illustrates this: — " Apropos oi 
Sweaborg, it may be mentioned that about 
five or six vessels have been lately proclaimed 
by the Russian Admiralty to be unseaworthy, 
in consequence of the injuries they received at 
the bombardment of Sweaborg. Hitherto it 
had always been affirmed that only one vessel 
had received any damage on that occasion. 
These half-dozen vessels will in future be em- 
ployed in the harbour service." 

A fine ship, a three-decker, had not been 
removed to Cronstadt with other large vessels 
of war during the winter of 1854 or early 
spring of 1855. This vessel was used when 
the bombardment began, at anchorage between 
Gustafsvaard and Bak-Holmen, to prevent 
the allies from forcing a passage between 
them. It suffered so much after the first 
day's shelling, that it was withdrawn in the 
night. She was brought into shallow water, 
and lay upon her side there when the allied 
fleet withdrew from before the islands. 

After the bombardment terminated, great 
alarm was felt in Helsingfors, and an immense 
covering was placed over certain buildings, 
marlced with the words "Lunatic Asylum." 
They had good reason to be alarmed, for the 
allies, however unable to destroy the batteries 
of Sweaborg, could have done considerable 
damage to the city. A difference on this sub- 
ject was said to arise between the English 
and French admirals. Admiral Penaud was 



anxious that something should be attempted 
against so important a town, observing, "There 
was much honour in burning Sweaborg, but 
there would be more satisfaction in destroying 
Helsingfors." Admiral Dundas demurred, oa 
the ground that injury would be visited upon 
the inhabitants, and as " the batteries were 
under a beautiful cathedral," that building 
might suffer. The reluctance of Admiral 
Dundas, on such grounds, to attack that place, 
excited the astonishment of the fleet, and of 
the people at home. Yet it is wonderful that 
any surprise should be excited by a lord of the 
Aberdeen Admiralty sparing Russia, and espe- 
cially where a Russian cathedral might receive 
any damage. Admiral Dundas knew the policy 
of the rulers of France and England better 
than Admiral Penaud did : as member of the 
English board of Admiralty, he had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing how reluctant the French 
emperor was, and the ruling classes in Eng- 
land, really to humble the power of Russia ; 
to compel a peace without humiliating her, 
or weakening the power of her conservative 
government as a counterpoise to the revolu- 
tionary ideas on the Continent, was their sole 
and united object in the war. Lord Palmer- 
ston desired more than this ; but the members 
of his government generally were nearly as 
little disposed as the Peelites to curtail Russian 
power as long as Russia was conservative of 
high governmental, official, and aristocratic 
claims. 

While the fleet remained in force before 
Sweaborg, the garrison exercised the utmost 
vigilance. A Mr. Hughes went in his yacht, 
the War Pet, from curiosity, to have a nearer 
look at the batteries than that obtained from 
the fleet ; and as soon as he came within 
range, a shower of projectiles fell around him : 
his TVar Pet and its occupants escaped with 
difficulty. Thus ended the operations before 
Sweaborg, and on the 13th the fleets retired, 
the admirals occupying their old head-quarters 
at Nargen. The following despatch will throw 
additional light on the narrative. From the 
Buhe of Wellington, before Sweaborg, August 
13th, Admiral Dundas wrote : — 

" I have the honour to report, for the in- 
formation of the lords commissioners of the 
Admiralty, that after my arrival here on the 
6th instant, with the squadron under my 
orders, I was joined the same evening by 
Rear-admiral Penaud, in the Tourville, and on 
the following day by the remainder of the 
French squadron, including, in addition to the 
ships of the line, five mortar-vessels and five 
gun-boats, with the store-ships and steam- 
vessels. On the 7th instant the Jmpkion 
arrived from Nargen, completing the British 
squadron, to the ships and vessels named in 
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the margin;* and the intention of Eear- admiral 
Penaud and myself being to oommenoe opera- 
tions against the fortress and arsenal of Swea- 
borg, no time was lost in making the necessary- 
preparations. 

" My former reports -will have informed 
their lordships that during the past year, and 
in the course of the last five months, the enemy 
has been actively employed in strengthening 
the defences of the place, and completing the 
sea-defences, by erecting batteries on every 
advantageous position, and commanding every 
practicable approach to the harbour in this 
. inti'icate navigation. It has, therefore, formed 
no part of my plan to attempt a general attack 
by the ships on the defences ; and the opera- 
tions contemplated by the rear-admiral and 
myself were limited to such destruction of the 
fortress and arsenal as could be accomplished 
by means of mortars. The intricate nature of 
the ground, from rooks awash and reefs under 
water, rendered it difiicult to select positions 
for the mortar-vessels at proper range. In 
completing the arrangements for this purpose, 
I have derived the greatest advantage from the 
abilities of Captain Sulivan, of her majesty's 
ship Merlin; and the positions ultimately 
chosen were in a curved line on either side of 
the islet of Oterhall, with space in the centre 
reserved for the mortar-vessels of the French 
squadron, as concerted with Eear-admiral 
Penaud. The extremes of the line were 
limited, with reference to the extent of the 
range and the distance from the heavily-armed 
batteries of Bak-Holmen to the eastward, 
and of Stora Eantan to the westward of Swea- 
borg ; and a most effective addition to the force 
of the allied squadrons consisted in a battery 
of four lighter mortars established by Admiral 
Penaud on an islet in advance of Oterhall. To 
carry these arrangements into effect, I directed 
Captain Eamsay, of her majesty's ship Eu- 
ryalus, with Captain Glasse, of the Vulture, 
Captain Vansittart, of the Magieienne, and Cap- 
tain Stewart, of the Dragon, to anchor to the 
southward of Oterhall ; and the mortar- vessels, 
under the charge of Lieutenant the Honourable 
Augustus C. Hobart, of the Bulce of Wellington, 
being distributed to the care of those oiflcers, 
the whole were anchored on the evening of the 
7th instant, in position, in readiness to warp 
into action ; and hawsers for that purpose were 

* The Duke ofWellington (bearing my flag), Exmotith 
(bearing the flag of Eear-admiral Sir Michael Seymour), 
Miryalus, Arrogant, Femiroke, CornwaUis, Cossack, 
Merlin, Vulture, Hastings, Edinburgh, Amplmn, Magi- 
eienne, Dragon, Belleisle, Cruiser, Geyser, Zoeiist, Light- 
ning, Eohis, Princess Alice, Volcano (arrived on the 
10th). Gun-boats— <StoWj«^, Lark, Thistle, Redwing, 
Magpie, Badger, Fetter, Snap, Dapper, Weasel, Stork, 
Fincher, Gleaner, Biter, Skylark, Snapper. Mortar- 
vessels— JJoe/ce*, Surly, Fickle, Blazer, Mastiff, Manly, 
Drake, Forpoise, Frompt, Sinbad, Carron, Redbreast, 
Feacon, Grappler, Savoek, Growler. 
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laid out before daylight. Much assistance in 
towing was rendered by the oflcers of the 
gun-boats, and great praise is due to all con- 
cerned for their active exertions. 

"In the course of the same night, Eear- 
admiral Penaud had commenced the establish- 
ment of his battery with sand-bags on the 
rocks within Oterhall ; but the active arrange- 
ments could not be completed before the 
morning of the 9th instant. During the whole 
of the previous day the royal standard of Eussia 
was ■ flying upon the citadel of Guatafsvaard, 
but was not afterwards observed. The success 
of our operations being dependent entirely on 
the state of the weather and the rapidity with 
which shells could be thrown, no time was 
lost in trying the ranges of the mortars, which 
proved to be accurate, and general firing com- 
menced soon after seven o'clock. The direction 
of this service was confided to Captain T. M. 
Wemyss, of the royal marine artillery, assisted 
by Captain Lawrence and Captain Sohoraberg ; 
and every exertion was used by these officers 
to press the fire of the mortars to the fullest 
extent which could be deemed proper. The 
gun-boats having been previously armed with 
additional guns of heavy calibre, removed tem- 
porarily from ships of the line, and the Storh 
and Snapper gun-boats being armed with Lan- 
caster guns, I availed myself of the experience 
of Captain Hewlett to direct the fire of the 
two latter vessels to the greatest advantage ; 
and his attention was specially directed to a 
three-decked ship of the line, moored to block 
the passage between Gustafsvaard and Bak- 
Holmen. Commander Preedy, of the ship 
bearing my flag, was directed to take the 
Starling and four other gun-boats under his 
orders, and to manoeuvre and attack the bat- 
teries in front of the mortar-vessels towards 
the west extremity of the line. The remainder 
were distributed in a similar manner to stations 
assigned to them, with orders to engage the 
batteries and protect the mortar- vessels, under 
the general direction of Captain Eamsay, 
assisted by Captains Glasse, Yansittart, and 
Stewart. 

" On the evening of the 8th instant, I had 
dispatched Captain Key, in her majesty's ship 
AmpMoji, to proceed off Stora Miolo, and to 
place himself under the orders of Captain Wel- 
lesley, of her majesty's ship CornwaUis ; and I 
instructed the latter ofiicer to employ the 
Hastings and the Amphion, and to take advan- 
tage of any proper opportunity to engage the 
enemy at the east end of the islandof Sandhamn. 
Captain Telverton, in her majesty's ship Arro- 
gant, was detached to the westward, with the 
Cossacl and Cruiser under liis orders, and was 
directed to occupy the attention of troops which 
were observed J;o be posted on the island of 
Drumsio, and to watch the movements of small 
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vessels which had been noticed occasionally in 
creeks in that direction. 

"Early in the day I observed that the de- 
tached squadrons in both directions had opened 
fire upon the enemy, and the action was gene- 
ral upon all points. A rapid fire of shot and 
shells was kept up from the fortress for the 
first few hours upon the gun-boats, and the 
range of the heavy batteries extended com- 
pletely beyond the mortar-vessels ; but the 
continued motion of the gun-boats, and the 
able manner in which they were conducted by 
the officers who commanded them, enabled 
them to return the fire with great spirit, and 
almost with impunity throughout the day. 
About ten o'clock in the forenoon, fires began 
first to be observed in the different buildings, 
and a heavy explosion, took place on the island 
of Vargon, which was followed by a second 
about an hour afterwards ; a third, and far more 
important explosion, occurred about noon on 
the island of Gustafsvaard, inflicting much 
damage upon the defences of the enemy, and 
tending greatly to slacken the fire from the 
guns in that direction. The advantage of the 
rapidity with which the fire from the mortars 
had been directed was apparent in the con- 
tinued ft'esh conflagrations which spread exten- 
sively on the island of Vargon. The intricate 
nature of the reefs, on which the gun-boats 
had occasionally grounded, compelled me also 
to recall them before sunset, and the fire of the 
enemy was slack. The boats of the fieet were 
then ordered to be assembled with rockets before 
dark, and under the direction of Captain Cald- 
well, in command of the ship bearing my flag, 
they maintained a continuous fire for upwards 
of three hours, which was attended with con- 
siderable success, causing fresh fires and adding 
much to the general conflagration. 

"At daylight on the morning of the 10th 
instant, the positions of several of the mortar- 
vessels had been advanced within easier range, 
and the gun-boats were again directed to en- 
gage. The three-decked ship which had been 
moored by the enemy to block and defend the 
channel between Gustafsvaard and Bak-Holmen 
hud been withdrawn during the night to a 
more secure position, but the fire from the 
batteri(!s was increased, and the engagement 
was renewed with activity on both sides; fires 
continued to burn without intermission within 
the fortress, and about noon a column of smoke, 
heavier and darker than any which had yet 
been observed, and succeeded by bright flames, 
gave signs that the shells had reached combus- 
tible miiterials in the direction of the arsenal ; 
the exact situation was at first concealed from 
our view, but, the flames continuing to spread, 
it was soon evident that they extended beyond 
the island of Vargon, and that many buildings 
on the island of Swartoe were already in pro- 



gress of destruction. By the judicious manage- 
ment of the ofScers of artillery, a steady, fire 
was kept up during the whole of the following 
night. The rocket-boats in the evening were 
again assembled, when the gun-boats were re- 
called, and proceeded successively in separate 
divisions. The first, under the direction of 
Captain Seymour, of the Pembroke, made ex- 
cellent practice, at a distance of about 2000 
yards from the fortress ; the second, under the 
direction of Captain Caldwell, at a later period 
of the night, succeeded also in adding to the fires 
already burning ; but the glare of the flames 
exposing the boats to the view of the enemy, 
they maintained their ground under a smart 
fire of bursting shells with steady gallantry. 
Considering the extent of injury which had 
now been inflicted upon the enemy, and reflect- 
ing that few buildings of importance remained 
to be destroyed on the Island of Vargon, and 
that those still standing upon Swartoe were at 
the extreme extent of our range, and in .posi- 
tions where no shells had yet reached them, I 
was of opinion that no proportionate advantage 
was to be gained by continuing the fire during 
another day. I accordingly dispatched Captain 
Seymour, of her majesty's ship Pembroke, to 
communicate with Eear-admiral Penaud, and 
with the cordiality and ready concord which I 
have invariably experienced from that ofiicer, 
arrangements were immediately concerted, and 
order given to cease fire after daylight. Little 
fire, except at the rocket-boats, had been re- 
turned by the enemy during the night, and it 
ceased almost entirely on his side before day- 
light, although the sea defences in general were 
little injured. 

" It remains for me to transmit now for their 
lordships' information the inclosed reports of 
the proceedings of Captain "Wellesley, of her 
majesty's ship Cornwallis, with the detached 
squadron to the eastward, on the 9 th instant ; 
and I beg you will inform their lordships that, 
the troops on Drumsio having offered no resist- 
ance to the ships under the orders of Captain 
Yelverton, he returned to his former anchorage 
the same evening. Inclosed are the lists of 
casualties* which have occurred in execution 
of the service which I have had the honour to 
detail ; and I am thankful to say that they 
have been fewer than could possibly have been 
expected under the fire to which those who were 
engaged were repeatedly exposed. Some of 
the most severe inj uries are those which unfor- 
tunately occurred from explosions of the rockets 
in the boats of the Hastings and Vulture. 

" Their lordships will observe that I abstain 
entirely from reports on the proceedings of the 
squadron under the command of Eear-admiral 
Penaud, which will, no doubt, be fuUy and 

• These lists are omitted, as not of sufficient importance 
to justify tlieii' insertion. 
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ably explained to his own government ; but I 
may be permitted to acknowledge my deep 
sense of the valuable co-operation they have 
afforded, and to express my admiration of the 
gallant conduct of those under his orders, and 
my warmest thanks for the cordial support 
■which I have received. 

" I have much satisfaction in reporting in 
the most favourable manner on the conduct of 
the officers, seamen, and marines under my 
command ; and I transmit, for their lordships' 
information, the lists of the officers and others 
who were employed on the various detached ser- 
vices which occurred during the operations.* 

" My best thanks are due to Eear-admiral 
Sir Michael Seymour, who has at all times 
afforded me the most ready assistance. From 
commodore the Hon. Frederick Pelham, cap- 
tain of the fleet, I have received the most val- 
uable support, and the energy and ability with 
which he has performed the- important duties 
of his station have tended greatly to further 
the execution of the service, and demand my 
warmest thanks. I am much indebted to 
Captain Eamsay, of her majesty's ship Eury- 
alus, for his active and useful exertions, as 
well as to Captain Glasse, of the Vulture, and 
Captain Vansittart, of the Magioientie, and to 
none more than to Captain Stewart, of her 
majesty's ship Dragon, whose zeal and ready 
resource attracted my particular attention. 
The services allotted to Captaiu "Wellesley, as 
well as those assigned to Captains Seymour, 
Hewlett, and Caldwell, were executed to my 
entire satisfaction ; and my best thanks are 
due for the assistance rendered by Captain 
Hall, of her majesty's ship Hxmoiith, on several 
occasions. Late on the evening of the 10th 
instant, her majesty's ship Merlin, under the 
command of Captain Sulivan, struck upon an 
unknown rock on ground which he himself had 
repeatedly examined while conducting me along 
the line of the mortar- vessels. No blame what- 
ever can attach to this officer on the occasion, 
and I gladly avail myself of the opportunity 
which is thus afforded me of calling the es- 
pecial attention of their lordships to the un- 
wearied activity of this valuable officer. It is 
to the singular ability and zeal with which his 
arduous duties have been performed that much 
of the success of the operations of the fleet may 
be attributed ; and I trust that I may be per- 
mitted on this occasion to recommend to the 
especial notice of their lordships the services of 
Lieutenant R. B. Creyke, of that ship, whose 
conduct has been most favourably reported. 

" My especial thanks are due to the officers 
and men of the Royal Marine Artillery for the 
manner in which their important duties have 
been performed. The cool and steady courage 

* These lists we omit, being unintereating to the general 
reader. 



with which they continued to conduct the 
duties of their stations deserves the highest 
praise; and I have much pleasure in calling 
their lordships' attention to the services of 
Captain "Wemyss, as well as to those of Cap- 
tains Lawrence and Sohomberg, of that distin- 
guished corps. Great praise is also due to the 
officers and crews of the mortar-vessels on the 
occasion. The admirable manner in which the 
officers in charge of gun-boats maintained their 
stations under fire, and the general activity of 
the crews of those vessels upon all occasions, 
are deserving of the favourable notice of their 
lordships ; but in referring to the enclosed list 
of the officers employed, I am unwUKng to par- 
ticularise any, when all have been highly de- 
serving of their lordships' favour,and the gallant 
conduct of the crews has been conspicuous." 

Admiral Penaud's report, written from the 
Tourville, off Sweaborg, August 11,, was as 
follows : — 

" As I have had the honour to inform your 
excellency by my letter of the 7th, Admiral 
Dundas and 1 presented ourselves before Swea- 
borg with the combined squadron, with the 
intention of bombarding it. At half-past seven 
in the morning of the 8th, sixteen English 
bomb-vessels, each having one mortar; five 
French bomb-vessels having each two of these 
pieces; and a siege battery of four mortars of 
nearly ten-inch bore, which, during the six 
hours' darkness of the two previous nights I 
had established on the Islot Abraham, at 
2200 metres from the place, opened fire 
against Sweaborg. I am happy to announce 
to you, Monsieur le Ministre, that this operation 
succeeded perfectly ; it was not only a simple 
cannonade which the squadrons have made 
against Sweaborg, it was a real bombardment, 
the important results of which have exceeded 
my utmost hopes. In less than three hours 
after we had begun to throw shells, we could - 
observe that they caused considerable damage 
in the fortress. Numerous fires rapidly broke 
out on several points at the same time, and we 
soon saw the flames rising above the dome of 
the church situated in the northern part of the 
island Est-Swartoe. That building, however, 
was not touched, and it may be said to be the 
only one on the islands Vargon and Swartoe 
which was respected by our projectiles. Ter- 
rible explosions were soon after heard, at four 
different times ; the fire had reached the maga- 
zines filled with powder and shells. The last 
two explosions were particularly violent, and 
they must have caused the enemy enormous 
losses both in men and materiel. For several 
minutes the explosions of shells continued. 
The bombardment ceased this morning at half- 
past four ; it consequently lasted for two days 
and two nights, during which time Sweaborg 
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presented the appearance of a vast fiery fur- 
nace. The fire, -which ajiill continues its 
ravages, has destroyed nearly the whole place, 
and consumed storehouses, magazines, bar- 
racks, different government establishments, 
and a great quantity of stores for the arsenal. 
The fire of our mortars was so accurate that 
the enemy, fearing that the three-decker which 
was moored across the channel between Swea- 
horg and the island of Bak-Holmen would be 
destroyed, had her brought into the port during 
the night. The Eussians have rectiived a 
serious blow and losses, the more severe as, on 
the side of the allied squadron, the loss is con- 
fined to one English sailor killed and a few 
slightly wounded. The enemy's forts returned 
our fire very vigorously, and did not slacken it 
until the moment of the explosions above- 
mentioned ; but the precision of our long- 
range guns gave us an incontestable superiority 
over those of the Eussians. Every one in the 
division fulfilled his duty with ardour, devo- 
tion, and courage ; the crews evinced admirable 
enthusiasm, and have deserved well of the 
emperor and of the country. I am perfectly 
satisfied with the means of action placed at my 
disposal. The mortar-vessels and gun-boats 
rendered immense services, and they fully 
realise everything that was expected from 
them. The siege battery produced very fine 
results; and it may be said that it was from 



an enemy's island, on which we had hoisted 
the Erench flag, that the most destructive shots 
were fired. In this aflJ'air, as under every other 
circumstance which has taken place since our 
flags have been united, Eear-admiral Dundas 
and I have acted with common accord. The 
example of the perfect good understanding 
which exists between the chiefs has had the 
best effect on the spirit of the crews of the two 
squadrons, which in reality only form one in 
the moment of action. Every one has only 
one object — to rival each other in zeal, and 
cause the enemy the greatest possible mischief; 
and the success of a vessel of one of the two 
nations was applauded by the other with the 
same cries of enthusiasm as if it had been 
gained by its own flag. Doubtless, Monsieur 
le Ministre, the bombardment of Sweaborg 
will exercise considerable influence on the 
Eussian people, who have now acquired the 
conviction that their fortified places and their 
arsenals are not completely sheltered from the 
attacks of the allied navies, which may and 
must hope to be able to deal destruction on the 
enemy's coast without suff'ering any very con- 
siderable injury themselves. In sending yoti, 
Monsieur le Ministre, a more circumstantial 
report of this affair, I shall have the honour 
to ask of you a reward for the oflcers, sailors, 
and soldiers who distinguished themselves 
most in the battle." 



CHAPTEE XCV. 

];nE SIESE OF S£B.\STOPOL IN AUGUST TO THE BATTLE OF THE TCHERNATA.— EETIREMENT 
OF GENERAL SIR RICHARD ENGLAND.— LOSS OF ENGLISH REGIMENTAL OFFICERS.— DIS- 
GRACEFUL STATE OF THE ENGLISH TRANSPORTS.— PREPARATIONS FOR THE FINAL 
ASSAULT. 

" Bonne esperance et droit en arant." — Device of the Nugents. 



Bepoke detailing the events of August, a 
general view of the operations of the allies, 
from the beginning of that month until the 
battle of the Tohernaya, will enable the reader 
to comprehend more clearly the value of each 
particular incident which may be necessary to 
record. The main object of the allied chiefs 
was to conduct the sap nearer to the Malakoffj 
which was at last regarded by the Erench, as 
it had been from the first by the British, as the 
key of the place. The trenches of the allies 
were repaired, strengthened, and enlarged. 
All the camp hospitals were cleared out, their 
occupants being sent to the Bosphorus, as it 
was foreseen that the coming assault would, 
whether successful or not, be at a cost of men 
unprecedented in any previous contest since 
the siege began. Medical stores of all descrip- 
tions, in quantities that were enormous, were 
deposited in connection with the camp hospi- 
tals. The materials for siege operations were 



brought up to the front in such abundance, 
that it seemed as if the besiegers were about to 
begin de novo. The troops were kept perpe- 
tually on the alert, and councils of war by the 
allied chiefs were frequent. The fiery mes- 
sengers of the Eussian gunners sped into the 
lines of the allies, and from these also the 
flaming missionaries of death performed often 
and fatally their errand. 

Along the Tchernaya Delia Marmora, and 
the Erench General Morris (reputed to be an 
Irish officer in the service of our ally), recon- 
noitred the enemy, and strengthened their own. 
positions. Nor were the Eussians idle or un- 
watchful; within and without the city their 
vigilance was ever wakeful, and their industry 
incessant. Eeinforcements arrived continually 
to the garrison. Tbe ofiScers of the allied 
navies could see through their telescopes from 
the mast-heads of the ships that preparations 
were making for a desperate resistance behind 
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the Malakoff and Eedan, and that vigorous 
arrangements were in progress to take the 
offensive in the field. These indications were 
communicated to the allied generals, who took 
their measures accordingly ; so that when the 
Eussians hrought on the battle of the Toher- 
naya, they were met by a well organised and 
effectual resistance. 

Such was the general tenor of affairs during 
the first half of the month of August, to the 
incidents of which more particular attention is 
now invited. 

It will be recollected that in the latter part 
of June, and throughout the whole of July, the 
allied armies, especially the British, were 
weakened bj' the decease or illness of officers 
of eminent station. August opened upon the 
English with a continuance of the same af&ic- 
tions. Several excellent officers of inferior 
rank died or were invalided in the first week of 
the month; but the heaviest loss the army 
had as yet sustained since Lieutenant-general 
Sir de Lacy Evans was compelled by sickness to 
leave the scene of his glory, was entailed by the 
departure of Lieutenant-general Sir Eichard 
England. After fifteen months" of the most con- 
stant, vigilant, and useful services, the gallant 
chief was obliged to succumb to illness, — the 
result of fatigue, anxiety, and the effect of the 
climate, — and to. return home, regretted by the 
whole army, and by none so much as by the 
noble soldiers of his own division, who were 
attached to him as a man, while they revered 
his authority, and were proudly confident of 
him as a general. As no memoir of this dis- 
tinguished officer was introduced into our chap- 
ters on the "Leaders of the Host," thisis the 
appropriate place for doing justice to his ser- 
vices.* 

Sir Eichard England, who is the son of one 
of the heroes of Bunker's Hill, was born at 
Detroit, in Canada, and entered the army, in 
1808, at a very early age. He was engaged at 
Elushing in the following year, and belonged to 
the brigade of Graham, which bore the chief 
encounters with the French during that siege. 
Having sufiered much from the climate of 
"Walcheren, he was sent to the Mediterranean 
in 1810, and joined the army at Messina, then 
opposed to Murat in Calabria. In passing 
Gibraltar, however, the light company to which 
he belonged was actively employed for some 
weeks at Tarifa. The war being at an end, 
this officer, still in impaired health, served on 
the staff at Plymouth, but soon embarked for 
Ostend with his regiment, which was hastily 
dispatched, with other reinforcements, to jom 
the Duke of "Wellington's army after the battle 

* ThereEider will find a reference at length to the ser- 
■rices of thia general in the Russian war, in Tol. i. 
chap xlv. pp. 603-«0.5. The conduct of the general and 
his division on the memorable 18th of June will be found 
in vol. ii. chap. xo. pp. 3.56—360. 
VOL. It. 



of Waterloo. In 1821 lie was aide-de-camp 
to Sir Colquhoun Grant, in Dublin, and soon 
afterwards obtained the command of the 75th 
regiment, in succession to the present Duke of 
Cleveland. The records of this period point to 
the condition of this corps as remarkable for its 
order and smartness ; and after an inspection 
by Lord Hill it was dispatched to the Cape. 
There Colonel England was appointed by Sir 
Lowry Cole to the active post of commandant 
of the eastern frontier, which included the 
charge of a brigade of troops scattered over a 
border territory of considerable extent, and 
where energy and judgment were alike de- 
manded, to preserve the limits of the colony from 
the depredations and incursions of the restless 
Caffres. A war with this people took place in 
1834, and Colonel England had many oppor- 
tunities of gaining the approbation of the 
governors. and others by his distinguished con- 
duct in the management of many services with 
which he was entrusted. A most useful body 
of horse, organised by him out of the ranks of 
his regiment, did much duty as cavalry during 
this war ; but the Whig ministry, which had 
just obtained political power, disapproved in 
such pointed terms of the acquisition of further 
territory in Caffreland, that the force which 
occupied the wide country between the "Keis- 
kamma" and the "Kei," under Colonel Eng- 
laiid, was ordered to abandon it; the field- 
works were destroyed, and our troops brought 
back. This service terminated the colonel's 
duties on this ground, much to his honour; 
and in 1839 he was removed to the command 
of the 41st regiment at Madras — a corps which 
had frequently changed its commanding officer. 
Sir Eichard remained on service in that part 
of the world for a considerable time, obtaining 
the approbation of the superior authorities, civil 
and military. Having returned home under 
the influence of ill health, produced by the 
trying nature of the climate, and his own con- 
stant exposure and varied services, he re- 
mained, then in the prime of life, unemployed 
for a long period, in accordance with the routine 
of the Horse Guards, which compelled officers 
to wait their turn for brevet promotion. In 
ten years, then, in the Gist year of his age, he 
was appointed to the command of a division in 
the army sent out to Turkey, when he served 
her majesty at the Alma in a manner recorded 
on a previous page of this History. 

On the 27th of September,. 1854, the divi- 
sion moved from the plains of Balaklava to- 
wards Sebastopol, and assisted at the first 
reconnaissance of that place, subsequently 
taking up various positions, until the left of the 
British line opposite the Dockyard was allotted 
to it, which it held to the end of the operations. 
Its place of encampment was selected by the- 
general from its being concealed, though so 
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close to the enemy, owing to the rooks and 
quarries in its immediate front. It was three- 
quarters of a mile from the main parallel of 
" Green Hill," and within long range of the 
guns of Sebastopol — a point of less importance, 
owing to its partial concealment. Eandom 
shots not unfrequently proved the fact. A 
look-out was established in front, screened by 
a wall, where an officer and a few men, to- 
gether with a boatswain's mate lent by Lord 
Lyons, were constantly on duty, to report the 
slightest movement in front. Sir Richard 
passed half his time there himself. A distin- 
guished officer, an eye-witness, writes : — "And 
now the siege seriously began; sickness and 
daily casualties told severely upon the effective 
strength of the division. It had great peculi- 
arities ; for as our numbers diminished (and 
from the first we had but half men enough) 
vigilance became more and more essential. 
Everything depended on maintaining our 
parallels ; for if they had been carried by the 
enemy the siege must have been suspended, if 
not raised. The officer commanding the third 
division had the enormous charge on his hands 
of guarding against such a calamity, and we 
now know with what slender means. But 
his constant application formed our only 
chance of success, notwithstanding that Ms 
reserves consisted only of the arrival of men 
who had been in the cold trenches the night 
before." 

The details of the siege operations between 
the first establishment of the parallels and the 
battle of Inkerman, so far as they aifeoted the 
third division, it is unnecessary here to recapi- 
tulate. In the action at Balaklava, and the 
very gallant repulse by Sir de Lacy Evans of 
the desperate sortie of the 26th of October, 
1854, Sir Eichard and his division had no 
part. After the latter event Lord Eaglan was 
induced to think that an assault might be 
attempted. Accordingly, on the night of the 
4th of November, Sir Eichard England and 
Sir George Cathcart were sent for by Lord 
Eaglan to confer and receive orders as to 
storming the Eedan; and after a long inter- 
view they returned together to their respective 
tents, with orders to meet Lord Eaglan again 
on the 6th, which orders England alone lived to 
obey. Within, however, a very few hours of 
these generals' return, the 5th of November, 
the day of Inkerman, dawned ; the part taken 
by Sir Eichard on that occasion will be found 
in the pages devoted to the history of that 
battle. A few incidents not there noticed may 
here be brought under review. The general 
was enabled to bring a portion of his division 
into action, and to push forward some troops 
and two guns, which gave seasonable aid to 
General Codrington, whose division was now 
hotly engaged with the enemy. Having made 



these dispositions. Sir Eichard sought and 
attached himself to Codrington, upon whom had 
just devolved the command of the division. 
Codrington courteously, and according to mili- 
tary etiquette, at once ottered the command to 
his senior officer, but England felt it was in 
able hands, and they acted tog-ether. It was 
now evident that further to the right his 
Eoyal Highness the Duke of Cambridge and 
the Guards were sorely pressed by the over- 
whelming masses of the enemy, whose mur- 
derous onslaught of fire and steel will probably 
never meet with parallel in the annals of war. 
Sir Eichard grasped the only available means 
he had at command, and at once dispatched 
that support which the lion-hearted scion of 
royalty did not fail subsequently to acknow- 
ledge. During these events Sir Eichard felt 
himself still responsible for the safety of those 
long lines through which the enemy might 
attempt to penetrate, extending over a space 
of some miles, including the trenches of the 
third division, and he rapidly revisited all the 
positions belonging to him on the left. The 
vigilance, however, of the officers left in 
charge of these positions, and in charge of the 
trenches, relieved him from much apprehension 
as to their safety. Mounting upon a fresh 
horse, the general galloped back, and placed 
himself opposite to the right of the enemy's 
real attack, finding that he could at that point 
best direct any movements in which the third 
division could be called upon to take part. He 
remained there until the close of the battle. 
Sir Eichard England received the thanks of 
Lord Eaglan for the "excellent disposition he 
made of his force," &o. 

On the 16th of June it was the opinion of 
the engineers that the breaching of Sebastopol 
might be made sufficiently effective, by a steady 
bombardment for a few hours, to justify an 
assault. Moreover, it was known to he the 
wish of the English and Erenoh authorities at 
home that an attack should be made on the 
18 th of June, for it was believed that a com- 
bined success on the memorable anniversary of 
the battle of Waterloo would do more than 
anything else to obliterate any imkindly feel- 
ings which might exist in the French army. 
Accordingly, in pursuance of instructions issued 
by Lord Eaglan on the 16th of June to Sir 
Eichard England to co-operate with the rest of 
the army in storming Sebastopol on the 18th, 
Sir Eichard England made the following dis- 
position of the force under his command : — 
The first brigade, under Major-general Bar- 
nard, composed of the 4th, 14th, 39th, 50th, 
and 89th, regiments, was placed on the Wo- 
ronzoff Eoad at two o'clock in the morning, to 
co-operate with the column of attack on his 
right in assaulting the Eedan; at the same 
time the second brigade, under Major-general 
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Eyre, comprising the 9th, 28th, 38th, 18th, 
and 44th regiments, was formed in the ruvine 
beyond the Erenoh picket-house,- with orders 
to advance at the appointed moment towards 
the cemetery, so as to take advantage of any 
success gained by the troops on his right, and 
-combine with them in an assault upon the 
"Russian Barrack Battery:" so far as cir- 
cumstances would permit, Sir Richard England 
•combining these columns by placing additional 
troops in the parallels, and in the Green Hill 
intrenchment, under the command of Colonel 
Cobbe, of the 4th foot, whose marksmen did 
much service in keeping up a rattling and 
harassing fire upon tiie. embrasures of the 
Redan, and in covering the advance of General 
Eyre's brigade. The two brigades moved for- 
ward by signal at the same moment, and the 
first brigade was soon brought into co-opera- 
tion with the general and combined attack on 
the right. 

In briefly adverting to some facts and inci- 
dents relating to the third division during the 
periods of its most severe ordeal in the winter 
of 1854-5, it may be observed that England 
saw the necessity of concealing the suffering 
and real weakness of his division, and issued 
every precautionary instruction to prevent 
publicity, feeling that it was of the first 
importance to keep the enemy in ignorance of 
his limited means of guarding the Green Hill 
intrenchments and the left of the English line 
from assault. To have held this ground with 
anything like securitj', and eff'ectually to have 
defended the trenches confided to the third 
and fourth divisions, would have demanded a 
force of at least 15,000 men ; but there seldom 
were more at this period than three or four 
thousand really fit for duty in both, and the 
weather was of the most dreadful description. 
The frost-bitten soldiers were at this time in 
bad tents, iU-clothed, ill-fed, and without fuel, 
and, to add to their miseries, the scurvy broke 
out in the division as a staple disease; salt 
rations aggravated the disease, for it was 
sometimes impossible to supply the troops 
with fresh meat on more than three days out of 
twenty-five; and day by day,- and night by 
night, as the means of holding their ground 
became less and less (for a night never passed 
without casualties), the stoutest hearts felt that 
there were periods during the whole of that fear- 
ful winter when the position might have been 
forced by superior numbers. "When the enemy 
had so many alarming advantages, nothing but 
unrelaxing vigilance, and the assiduity and 
endurance, combined with the determined bra- 
very of all ranks, saved the army from having 
its flank turned. In truth; so weak were the 
numbers in these trenches after the battle of 
Inkerman, that every superior officer thought, 
night after night, that the position would have 



been forced. It is difficult to account for the 
absence of powerful sorties in this dangerous 
and exposed quarter, except by the fact, that the 
Russians observed the vigilance and the prepara- 
tions to receive them, and were ignorant of the 
real condition of the division . There was at this 
period no available support from the French, 
and at night especially the enemy might have 
penetrated our lines long before any aid could 
have been given, for the French were at a con- 
siderable distance, and there were no English 
regiments towards the rear. The obvious ex- 
tremity of the case provoked extra vigilance : 
the efforts of the officers were immense; the 
determination of the men never could be 
shaken. It was supposed that the stimulus of 
three gills of rnra a day enabled them physi- 
cally to do that which might more fairly have 
been demanded from five times their number. 
The general's own uncommunicativeness on 
these matters, and the sedulous avoidance of 
those who appreciated his motives to render 
information which might have perilled the 
very existence of the division, concealed its 
real feebleness, and, in all probability, pre- 
vented the flank of the besieging army being 
overwhelmed. No pen, however, could have 
delineated the long train of suffering endured, 
or the undeviating devotion of this reduced 
little band, whose average loss by sickness and 
the sword was twenty-five men a day for 
many successive days. Officers were obliged 
to insist upon soldiers going to the hospital, 
who concealed their coming deaths rather than 
allow their jaded comrades to take their night's 
duty. 

Sir Richard, with all his reserve of man- 
ner, lacked the power to conceal from those 
around him how keenly and affectingly he felt 
any act of kindness, or efforts made to alleviate 
the sufferings of his poor soldiers, and he has 
been known to speak of the meritorious exer- 
tions of Mr. Macdonald of the Times, and other 
philanthropists, with feelings of irrepressible 
gratitude. Every effort was made to secure a 
portion of rest, slight as it might be, to the 
men ; and though the general was often roused 
up at night by alarming messages from the 
front, the battalions (half probably already in 
the trenches) were seldom allowed to be dis- 
turbed, or even to know they were threatened. 
No bugle was ever sounded in the camp until 
the general of the third division had ordered 
Ms, and until matters were well reconnoitred 
by himself and staff, all of whom were fre- 
quently on horseback twice or thrice during 
the same night, finding the way through the 
snow as they best might. Happily, after 
January, reinforcements began to arrive, and 
the duties became somewhat lighter; but of 
the nine senior officers of the third division 
who landed with it in the Crimea six, if 
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not seven, were killed or -wounded, and the 
seeds of future disease were slowly but surely 
sown in the strong constitution of its com- 
mander. 

During the siege the general naturally expe- 
rienced an absence of mental repose, and it 
was indeed difficult enough for any one, even 
without cares and responsibilities, to have 
found bodily rest, " for," writes a competent 
authority, "the cannonade kept even those 
who were seeking a moment's rest on the alert, 
and it was calculated that two shots per minute 
gave that loud reverberation through the camp, 
and caused that concussion in the tents which 
prevented sleep." At length rheumatism in- 
sidiously assumed an inveterate and malignant 
form, and in its climax wholly disabled the 
general from continuing in the field. His 
stout frame gave way, and with grief he 
yielded to the warnings of his medical adviser, 
and, taking the step so earnestly pressed upon 
him, consented to return home, quitting the 
scene of strife five weeks only before the fall 
of that fortress, the siege operations of which 
had been so fatal to his companions; but he 
missed no service by this step, for the third 
division was not engaged at the final efibrt 
made on the 8th of September, 1855. 

General Simpson, in his official report to 
Lord Panmure, thus alludes to the circum- 
stance of Sir Richard's being invalided: — " It 
is with great regret that I have to communi- 
cate to your lordship that Lieutenant-general 
Sir Eichard England, G.C.B., has been com- 
pelled, upon the recommendation of a medical 
board, to return to England. Sir Eichard 
England is the last of the general officers who 
left the United Kingdom in command of a 
division. He has remained at his pogt through- 
out the trying heats of Bulgaria, and tlie 
severities and hardships of the winter campaign 
in the Crimea; and great credit is due to this 
officer for the constancy and untiring zeal he 
has exhibited in carrying out arduous and dif- 
ficult duties on all occasions." 

Sir Eichard England now pursued his des- 
tiny, and in the end of August landed on his 
native shore, thankful to that Providence 
which had guarded his path, and had endued 
with that health which had enabled him to 
serve his country so uninterruptedly and so 
long — for he had never for an hour left his 
post, during the sixteen months of arduous and 
incessant service noticed in the foregoing nar- 
rative. The frequent approvals offioiallj- trans- 
mitted from the Crimea toucliing Sir Eiohard's 
command and management of the third di- 
vision, under circumstances of trial and diffi- 
culty, were often heard of by his friends, who 
had also the satisfaction of knowing that these 
favourable opinions were acquiesced in by the 
highest authorities at home. The late com- 



mander-in-chief. Lord HarJinge, often ex- 
pressed his appreciation of those long and 
anxious services which entailed upon tlie 
general of the third division the necessity of 
retiring from its command. His lordship 
officially transmitted to him the high opinions 
entertained, " both professionally and sooiallj-," 
by Lord Eaglan and General Simpson : — 
" Most attentive and trustworthy, all his 
mind bent on the good of the service, he never 
met them with a difficulty — his whole aim 
being always to meet their wishes and support 
them." Viscount Hardinge generously ex- 
pressed his own concurrence in "such honour- 
able testimonials to his professional cha- 
racter." 

Thus terminated the active services of Ge- 
neral England in connection with the war 
against Eussia. He did not escape the tongue 
of slander, any more than others of the brave 
and good; but he had the rare satisfaction of 
securing the goodwill of those whom he 
obeyed, and whom he commanded ; and in his 
friendships he was fortunate: he had less 
cause than most other eminent men to repeat 
the lamentation of the poet — ■ 

*' Those you make friends. 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water fi-om ye, never found again 
But when they mean to sink ye." 

Sir Eichard now returned to his residence 
in Bath, but, in compliance with medical recom- 
mendation, retired to a cottage in the healthy 
vicinity of Maidenhead, contemplating the 
probable necessity of retirement from all mili- 
tary employment. A short time, however, 
showed that his vigorous constitution was not 
broken, and he was soon reinstated in his 
wonted health and spirits. Although in seclu- 
sion he was not forgotten ; the good opinion ^f ■ 
Viscount Hardinge still clung to the retired 
general of the third division, and without 
solicitation on his part, he was appointed to 
tlie command of the camp at the Curragh of 
Kildare, in Ireland. 

The following brief despatch shows how the 
army before Sebastopol continued to suffer 
by the loss of regimental officers above the 
rank of subalterns, during the early part of 
August : — 

" Since the 5th instant nothing has occurred 
to form the subject of a despatch. I have 
the honour to inclose the list of casualties to 
the 5 th instant. . I regret to have to in- 
form your lordship of tlie death of Colonel 
Cobbe, 4th regiment, which took place yester^ 
day ; he was an excellent officer, and is a 
serious loss to her majesty's service. Captain 
Layard, 38th regiment, deputy-assistant quar- 
termaster-general, died this morning of diar- 
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rhcEa, on board the steamer Faith, in Balakiava 
harbour, to which ship he had been removed 
in the hopes of benefiting his health." 

IJp to the date of this despatch, General 
Simpson received stores and reinforcements 
constantly. The condition in which the stores 
were sometimes brought to Balakiava was dis- 
graceful to the transport service. The troops 
also suffered in consequence of the unclean 
state of those ships, • which were generally- 
splendid vessels. On board the Cambria the 
stench was so dreadful and the bugs so abun- 
dant that the officers, most of them very 
young, were obliged to abandon their berths 
and sleep under a blanket on deck. The result 
of this state of things was, that the young men 
landed in the Crimea fitter for the field hos- 
pitals than the trenches. Several laboured 
under pulmonary attacks, caused by sleeping 
on deck exposed to the heavy dews which 
fell while the vessel sailed up the Medi- 
terranean ; some were labouring under diar- 
rhoea, the result of the filthy state of the ship ; 
and others, who did not sleep on deck, were 
attacked with nervous and febrile disorders 
from loss of rest, which it was almost impos- 
sible to obtain because of the vermin, and the 
abominable odours which filled the cabins. 
The Cambria was so badly managed as to run 
foul in the Bosphorus, in broad daylight, in 
clear weather and a calm sea. Thus, at every 
stage of the progress of affairs, up to the 
capture of Southern Sebastopol, confusion, 
disorganisation, and neglect branded the con- 
duct of public affairs with incompetency or 
dishonour. 

The cholera, which had abated towards the 
end of July, burst out again in the beginning 
of August, and carried away many of the 
soldiers. The Highlanders, as usual, suf- 
fered much from it. A correspondent of the 
Times, who signed himself F. H., thus de- 
scribes the influence of climate during the first 
week in August, and the general losses of the 
English in the trenches : — " The English loss 
in the trenches, at the present rate, may be 
estimated at about 1000 men a month. This 
includes every man hor8 de combat, for however 
short a time. As regards disease, I do not 
learn that there has been any particular varia- 
tion since I last wrote. The weather has been 
fine and bright, usually very warm of a morn- 
ing, cooler of an afternoon, with pleasant 
breezes sweeping over the heights. The heat 
here does not, to me, feel so relaxing as on the 
shores of the Bosphorus — infinitely less so than 
in that steam bath, Constantinople." 

The English cavalry suffered most from 
illness ;. nearly half the number of the 10th 
Hussars were ill. The enemy lost many men, 
and many officers of distinction, from the same 



diseases which ravaged the allied camps. 
They also experienced a succession of disasters, 
entailing loss of life, from accident. A small 
powder-magazine blew up in the works oppo- 
site the British left ; a fire broke out in the rear 
of the Redan ; one of the large buildings whicli 
had been shattered by the English shells, fell, 
crushing some infantry and artillerymen ; and 
many of the Russian soldiers were carried from 
the trenches and batteries dying of cholera, 
brought on by the fiooded state of the works 
from the incessant rains. 

General Codrington began his command of 
the British light division by an active and 
vigilant inspection; General Eyre assumed 
the command of General England's division. 
Neither officers could find much to improve, 
after the experienced chiefs who had so long 
trained and disciplined them for the hard ser- 
vice these gallant bodies of men had undergone. 
Both these officers, placed in the responsible 
situations confided to them, were competent, 
although not as efficient as the veteran heroes 
who previously had charge. General Windham 
was appointed to command the second brigade 
of the second division. The first division was, 
with the accession of some other regiments, 
made into two divisions : one consisted of the 
Household Infantry, the "Old Buffs" (3rd), 
the "Young Buffs" (31st), and the 13th Light 
Infantry — a corps which attracted the attention 
of our Ottoman allies, especially the Egyptian 
contingent, bj- having the word "Egypt" on 
their breast-plates, which circumstance soon 
became known to the pasha's soldiers. The 
other new division consisted of the fine High- 
land regiments, and the 92nd, then expected 
out, was to be added to it, constituting the 
"Highland Division." 

On the 3rd of August, Lieutenant Evans, of 
the 55th, was shot through the windpipe while 
on duty in the trenches. On the 7th Major 
M'Gowan, 93rd, was carried off by the Rus- 
sians while on outpost duty. 

The strength of the British army by the 10th 
was 29,000 men. French reinforcements, in 
small detachments, arrived nearly every day at 
Kamiesch during the first fortnight of August. 
The large reinforcements of the Russians, and 
their menacing manoeuvres in the direction of 
the Tchernaya, rendered those accessions of 
strength desirable, large as was the allied 
force already in the Crimea. , 

The circumstance of a birth — or rather births 
— in the trenches became the subject of amus- 
ing gossip in both armies. A cantiniere, who 
brought up wine for the French soldiers on 
duty, was suddenly taken with the pains of 
maternity, and delivered of twins. Both the 
mother and children were gallantly taken care 
of, every medical assistance being timely ren- 
dered and subsequently bestowed. 
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On the night of the 12th an attack was 
expected by the allies all along their lines, 
and preparations were made to repel it. A 
writer already quoted gives the following 
lively and picturesque description of the "turn 
out" of the British forces : — "There at last is 
some prospect of action, but not against the 
Malakoff, nor is it the allies who are expected 
to assume the offensive. Late last evening 
orders were given for the troops to be under 
arms by three in the morning. Of course 
Malakoff was immediately the word, and most 
persons supposed that the long talked of assault 
was to be made. This, however, was soon 
found not to be the case. An attack was ex- 
pected to take place along the whole line. 
"Without tap of drum, or sound of bugle, the 
camp was afoot at the prescribed hour, the 
troops forming up in profound silence. The 
entire army was out, including the cavalry and 
artillery from Balaklava. The first grey of 
morning found a number of officers and ama- 
teurs assembled on Cathcart's Hill, the. best 
point of observation. There was unusually 
little firing yesterday and last night, and all 
expected that this tranquillity was quickly to 
be broken by the din of an engagement. The 
interest of the situation grew stronger as the 
morning advanced, and as the scarlet columns 
became visible, massed along the lines, motion- 
less and expectant. Superior officers, with 
their' staff, moved to and fro ; aides-de-camp 
traversed the heights with orders ; here and 
there, through the still imperfect light, which 
began to be tinged with the first red flush of 
sunrise, waved the penons of a Lancer escort. 
With broad day the brief excitement ended. 
Before the upper end of the sun's disc rose 
above the hills, the troops were marching 
brisklj' back to their tents. The morning was 
beautifully clear, and the spectacle was strik- 
ing. In fine order, in serried columns, look- 
ing hardy, active, and cheerful, up to any 
work, the Crimean army regained its canvas 
quarters." 

On the 12th and 13th the enemy received 
large reinforcements, and they took post on 
the heights beyond the Tchernaya. On the 
13th General Marmora reconnoitred these 
forces, and made such dispositions in his own 
army as the observations he was able to make 
led him to suppose requisite. The Turks and 
Fi-ench, stationed in the neighbourhood of 
Baidar, despoiled the houses of the Russian 
gentry. The Turks were only guilty in a few 
instances, but behaved very ungallantly and 
rudely in those. The French carried on a 
systematic plunder along the coast to Yalta. 
The Cossacks endeavoured to keep them in 
check, but were beaten off by the fire of grape 
from two French steamers, who moved along 
shore, co-operating, as it appeared, with the 



marauding parties. British, cavalry were 
stationed in positions which prevented Eng- 
lish soldiers from taking any part in tbese pre- 
datory proceedings, and thej', to some extent,' 
checked the French also ; but the latter per- 
sisted in their enterprises, and came back loaded 
with booty of every description — books, statues, 
pictures, embroidery, upholstery, furniture, 
ladies' dresses, trinkets, provisions, &c., in 
large quantities. These were brought to the 
French camp from the deserted mansions of 
the Russian gentry. 

By this date the French sap had made great 
progress towards the Malakoff, and the expec- 
tation of its approaching storm excited the 
allied armies. It was evident, however, that 
a battle must first be fought in the open field ; 
that a desperate attempt — the more desperate 
because, should it fail, it could in no likeli- 
hood be renewed — would be made upon the 
extreme right flank and rear of the allies. The 
positions on the Tchernaya were extended, and 
the enemy's forces were now so considerable, 
that he entertained the prospect of breaking 
through the line of the encampment by the 
river, and storming the right of Bosquet's cor^s 
i'armee upon the plateau before Sebastopol. 
The point of view from which General Simp- 
son regarded matters will be seen from his 
despatch, dated the 14th: — 

"During the last few days considerable 
activity Kas been exhibited in the movements- 
of the enemy, both in the town and on the 
nortb side; and from the information we have 
received from the country, as well as the ex- 
amination of deserters, I have reason to believe 
that the Russians may attempt to force us to 
raise the siege by a vigorous attack from with- 
out. Every precaution is taken on the part of 
the allies, and the ground occupied by the Sar- 
dinians above the village of Tchorgoum and in 
its front has been made very strong through 
the energy and skill of General della Marmora, 
who is unceasing in his precautions, and shows 
the utmos.t disposition to co-operate in the most 
agreeable manner with the allies. The fire 
has, if anything, been rather less during the 
day since my last despatch. At times, however, 
the enemy opens heavily for a short period, 
causing many casualties; and among them I 
regret to have to announce that of Brevet- 
major Hugh Drummond, Soots Fusileer Guards, 
who was killed yesterday afternoon by a frag- 
ment of a shell. His loss is deeply felt by all 
who knew him, and her majesty has lost the 
services of a most promising officer. The 
firing on our side has been directed in a great 
measure against the large barracks, dockyard 
buildings, and the town, all of which show 
visible signs of the admirable practice' of the 
Royal Artillery. I further beg to inclose the 
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returns of casualties to the 12tli instant. I 
have to apologise to your lordship for having 
omitted to inform, you hefore, that I had 
dispatched the steamer Indiana, on the 8th 
instant, to Corfu, for the purpose of conveying 
the 82nd regiment from that island to the 
Crimea. Draughts for the light division and 
71st regiment, to the number of 800 men, 
the remainder of the Carabineers, and one 
squadron of the 1st Dragoon Guards, have 
arrived." 

Such -was the general aspect of affairs when 



the memorable battle of the Tohernaya — called 
by our allies the battle of Tralctar Bridge — 
was initiated by the Russians, and in which 
they received so decided a repulse that the 
authorities did not venture to conceal the fact 
from the Russian people. This was the first 
defeat which the Russians acknowledged since 
the invasion of the Crimea, probably because 
it was the first battle in whioVi the Biitish and 
Turkish soldiers took but little part, against 
whom the bitterness of the Russian army was 
intense. 



CHAPTER XCVI. 
THE BATTLE OF THE TCHEKNAYA. 

" By our camp fires rose a muvmiir 

At the dawning of the day, 
And the tread of many footsteps 

Spoke the advent of the fray ; 
And as we took our places 

Few and stern were our words, 
"While some were tightening horse-girths, 

And some were girding swords." — Ballads of Ireland. 



It will be recollected by our readers that 
the French and Sardinians occupied strong 
posts on the left bank of the Tcheruaya River. 
The object for which the Russians initiated 
the battle, which is designated from the river, 
was to dislodge them from these posts, 
and, in case of success, to make a general 
attack along the whole of the allied positions, 
from Balaklava round to the Quarantine,' driv- 
ing the allies in every direction across the 
plateau upon Kamiesch. 

For several weeks prior to the attack Prince 
Gortschakoff had been uneasy for his supplies, 
both of food and munitions of war ; the horses 
and oxen by which they had been hitherto 
conveyed had to a great extent perished, and 
the resources of the provinces which supplied 
them did not allow of their being speedily re- 
placed. Besides, the operations of the allied 
squadrons in the Sea of Azoff, in the latter 
end of May, the early part of June, and the 
whole of July, had greatly lessened the stores 
of fish and corn, upon which the garrison had 
drawn for its wants. Representations to this 
effect had been made by Prince Gortschakoff to 
the government of St. Petersburg, and in reply 
to them reinforcements were poured in with 
all possible rapidity, and orders were issued 
that with a force of between fifty and sixty 
thousand men an attack along the line of the 
Tchernaya should be made. Various repre- 
sentations have been given of the opinions 
of the Russian commander in- chief as to the 
expediency of this experiment. The impres- 
sion in well-informed military circles in Eng- 
land is that Gortschakoff was more anxious for 
supplies .than reinforcements, although desirous 



of both, and that he was by no means confident 
of the policy of forcing a battle upon the Tcher- 
naya and its confluent streams. There is little 
doubt that Osten-Sacken disapproved of the 
enterprise, but that all the inferior generals 
were clamorous for the speedy accomplishment 
of the attempt, in concurrence with the desire 
of the government. 

The plan of action in its general features 
and leading detail became known to the allies 
after the battle was over. General Read, a 
Russian officer, of Scottish parentage, being 
slain, the plan was found in the breast of his 
coat. It will throw a clearer light upon the 
actual progress of the battle to present the 
reader with this plan : — 

"The following is a disposition of the corps 
d'annie of the right flank (General Aide-de- 
camp Read) : — 

" 1. Composition of troops. — Seventh divi- 
sion of infantry, twelve battalions. 8<A artil- 
lery hrigade. — Battery of position, Wo. 3, twelve 
guns ; battery of light, No. 3, six guns ; bat- 
tery of light, No. 4, eight guns; battery of 
light, No. 5, eight guns; three regiments of 
the twelfth division of infantry, twelve batta- 
lions. 14^A artillery hrigade. — Battery of posi- 
tion. No. 3, twelve guns ; light. No. 3, six 
guns; light. No. 4, six guns; 2nd battalion of 
rifles, one battalion; ',1st company of 2nd bat- 
talion of sappers,; quarter of a battalion ; one 
regiment of lancers, eight squadrons ; horse- 
battery, No. 26, four guns; one regiment Don 
Cossacks, No. 37, six sotnias: total, twenty- 
five battalions and a quarter, eight squadrons, 
six sotnias, and sixty-two guns. 
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" 2. On the Srd (15th) of August, at night- 
fall, General Aide-de-camp Read will descend 
M'Kenzie Heights with ail his troops, in the 
steps of Lieutenant-general Liprandi, and will 
form his two divisions into columns on the 
height of the new redoubt, near the high road, 
having to his left the seventeenth division, 
commanded by General Liprandi. 

"3. He will leave all his baggage at the 
camp, and form a waggon-stand, where the in- 
fantry will deposit their sacks. In this wag- 
gon-camp large boilers for cooking, and brandy, 
are to be ready on the 4th (16th) of August; 
the men arc to be provided with four days' 
rations, one pound of meat, their canteens 
full of water, and with the requisite camp 
utensils. Each regiment to be provided with 
a case of ammunition and two ambulance carts. 
The other ambulance carts to remain under the 
orders of General of brigade ZourofF, who is 
charged with the convej-ance of the wounded. 
The cavalry and artillery are to take with 
them as much provender as possible, such 
provender to be placed on some suitable spot. 

" 4. The head-quarters for the day of the Srd 
(15th) will be at M'Kenzie Heights. General 
Read having concentrated his troops on M'Ken- 
zie Heights, will immediately send an officer 
to the commander-in-chief, to inform him of 
his arrival and of his arrangements. On the 
4th (16th); during the attack, the commander- 
in-chief will take up a position on the slope of 
M'Kenzie Heights, near the new redoubt. At 
4 AM., at the same moment as the movement 
of the seventeenth division takes place at Tele- 
graph Height, General Aide-de-camp Read will 
advance, form the seventh and twelfth divisions 
of infantry into order of battle beyond the 
enemy's range, and will place in the rear, as a 
reserve, the regiment of lancers, supported by 
Cossacks. He will combine his movement 
with that of General Liprandi, and will ad- 
vance towards the Tchernaya in such manner 
as to be able to cannonade the enemy on the 
Heights of Fedukhine, when orders shall 
have been issued to that effect. With this 
view, detachments of sappers are to be at- 
tached to the seventh and twelfth infantry 
divisions, and also detachments of regiments 
accustomed to handle fljdng bridges, and to 
throw them promptly over the canal, so as to 
offer a road to the infantry and artillery. 

" 5. When the order of the commander-in- 
chief to advance on the Fedukhine Hills shall 
liave been received, the troops are to cross the 
Tchernaya, to the right and left, by the means 
of passage prepared ; the damage done by the 
artillery will be immediately repaired by the 
sappers. The bridges will be thrown over 
under the orders of superior officers command- 
ing the detachments. 

" 6. Having occupied the hills to the left 



and centre. General Read will form in order of 
battle there, with his front turned partially 
towards Mount Sapoune, partially towards the 
enemy, covering himself in both directions by his 
guns in position. As regards the hills on the 
right, having driven back the enemy, he will 
occupy them with troops of the first line. 

" 7. One of the principal cares of General 
Read will be to see that the irrigations of the 
Tchernaya are let out by the sappers, and that 
the bridges are thrown over as speedily as 
possible, to carry over with every possible 
speed the artillery and cavalry to the other 
side. 

" 8. After taking the Heights of Fedu- 
khine, General Read will remain there, and 
await special orders from the commander-in- 
chief, in case an attack on the south side of 
Mount Gasforte should be thought absolutely 
necessary. 

" 9. After the battle General Read will 
take measures to fortify the Fedukhine 
Heights. 

" Quartermaster-general, 
" Majoe-genekal Gkotekeeld." 

Such was the plan contemplated; and its 
early execution became desirable, as the Rus- 
sian army in the field, especially when so 
largely increased by the recently-arrived rein- 
forcements, was suffering from want of water. 
Had not the summer been one in which an 
unusual quantity of rain fell, the sufferings of 
the Russian soldiery would have been still 
greater, as the allies commanded the whole 
line of the Tchernaya (and to some small ex- 
tent its tributaries). ■ The topographical cha- 
racter of the ground occupied by the allied 
arras has been, generally, explained in former 
pages; the positions occupied on the daj^ of 
battle require to be more minutely par- 
ticularised. 

The ground on each side of the river ascends 
in unequal and broken slopes to a range of hills 
or hillocks, on which plateaux are formed of 
very unequal dimensions, and at varied dis- 
tances from each other. These ranges of 
heights approach nearer to one another, because 
nearer to the river in the vicinity of Inkerman, 
and they separate more and more widely as 
the distance from Inkerman increases. They 
are variously designated as hills, heights, 
and mountains, the last being the name 
given by the Russians. But their elevation 
is greatly inferior to the ranges of hills by 
which, looking from the plateau before Sebas- 
topol, the scene is bounded. The high knolls 
which are formed on the opposite sides of the 
river on the acclivities from its banks are called 
by various names, such as plateaux, mamelons, 
knolls, heights, hillocks, &c. It is. especially 
necessary to keep this in view in reading the 
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despatches and reports of the generals, to avoid 
confusion arising from this diversity of terms. 

Descending from their extreme right on the 
plateau before Sebastopol, where Bosquet's forces 
■were posted by Inkerman, the French occupied 
positions along the' elevations on the left bank of 
the river to the Bridge of Traktar, at the other 
end of which, on the right hank, they formed 
a tite depont; well defended, and detached their 
outposts upon the acclivities ascending from the 
vicinity of the bridge on the right bank. 

Beyond the bridge, still farther up the river, 
the French line was extended, so that the 
bridge was opposite to their centre. Further 
to the right were posted the Sardinians, on the 
elevated grounds, with their advanced detach- 
ments thrown across the Tchernaya, occupj-- 
ing the banks of two tributary streams of 
inconsiderable size. Both the French and 
Sardinians were supported by cavalry, and 
guns of position occupied commanding points. 
On the Sardinian line a powerful English bat- 
tery was planted. 

Further still to the right, beyond the lines 
of the Sardinians, and somewhat in their 
rear, were placed the forces of Osman Pasha, 
who commanded the Turkish troops in the 
Crimea in the absence of Omar Pasha, who was 
perpetually sailing about between Balaklava 
and Eupatoria, Eupatoria and Eamiesch, and 
all these places and Constantinople, sulky and 
chagrined at the duties assigned to him in the 
arrangements of the allied generals. A con- 
siderable force of English cavalry were upon 
the extreme right, and in support. 

This general view of the positions in which 
the allied troops were placed will prepare the 
reader for a detailed account. 

From the Traktar Bridge, which was oppo- 
site the right centre of the French, an excel- 
lent road led to the M'Kenzie Heights, which 
was the head-quarters of the enemy. The 
Tchouliou Heights were opposite the right 
wing of the French, and their range extended 
in face of the Sardinian army. The stream of 
the Tchouliou rising in these hills, or at all 
events winding its course among them, descends 
to Tchorgoum, and there pours itself into the 
Tchernaya. The Sardinians crossed the river 
at this confluence, and occupied both banks of 
the stream. Farther to the'right and to the 
rear. Generals Scarlett and d'AUonville occu- 
pied the entrance to the Valley of Baidar; 
the Turks were more to the rear — towards 
Balaklava— than the cavalry. The chief au- 
thority along the whole valley of the Tcher- 
naya was in the hands of JPelissier, as his 
forces were numerically superior to those of the 
other allies. The command of the French 
lines was intrusted to General Herbillon, with 
the cavalry general, Morris^ as second in com- 
mand. General della Marmora commanded 
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the Sardinians. Osman Pasha was in com- 
munication with both Herbillon and Marmora. 
The lines were beyond the limits of Sir Colin 
Campbell's command ; the English officer hav- 
ing chief authority was General Scarlett. Cap- 
tain Mowhraj', of the artillerj-, was the prin- 
cipal British officer having post within the 
lines. The forces of our French a,lly, with 
their arrangement, is given from an official 
authority ; some slight discrepancies between 
it and tlie despatch of General Pelissier will 
be found, but the general-in-chief is, in such 
cases, to be corrected by this detail. It must 
be borne in mind that along the French front 
ran the aqueduct by which the Karabelnaia 
portion of Sebastopol was fed with water from 
the Tchernaya. This constituted an additional 
line of defence after the enemy should cross the 
river, and made the position extremely strong, 
rendering it exceedingly difficult for any large 
force to ascend, unbroken, with sufficient celerity 
the range of plateaux occupied by our ally. 

" On the right of the ravine, and facing the 
Russian army, was encamped the first brigade 
of Fauoheux's division (2nd Zouaves and 19th 
battalion of Foot Chasseurs), with the 6th 
battalion of the 13th artillery. This hill is 
strongly commanded by the crest of the plateau 
of Tchouliou. On the second hill, much higher 
than the fi.rst, were on the right the second 
brigade of General Fauoheux's division (Gene- 
ral Failly, with the 95th and 97th), two regi- 
ments of the first brigade of General Camou (50th 
and 3rd Zouaves), and the 3rd battery of the 
2nd artillery. Lastly, at the extreme left, on 
the third hill, the rest of the division of General 
Camou (a regiment of African Rifles, 6th and 
82nd), and Generals Wimpffen and Verge with 
the first battery of the 13th regiment. Behind 
these hills, forming the reserve, was General 
Cler, with the 62nd and 73rd, and five mounted 
batteries, of which two were of the Guard. 

" The first brigade of Herbillon's division 
(14th battalion of Foot Chasseurs, 47th and 
53rd of the line) was placed midway on the 
plateau of Inkerman, under the telegraph, 
and near the Canrdbert Redoubt. 

" The division of cavalry commanded by 
General Morris (four regiments of African 
Chasseurs) bivouaced in the plain of Balak- 
lava, behind the right of the Fedukhine* 
Mountains. The Turks occupied the moun- 
tainous ground of Balaklava, against which, 
however, there could be no occasion to appre- 
hend an attack ; for it is a broken region, that 
renders any manoeuvre of masses totally im- 
possible. "Whatever the intention of the 
enemj', he . could not, in any case, do more 
there than make false demonstrations. 

" ' The positions we hold being very favour- 

* The Russians gave this name to the heights which 
they attempted to storm by the Tialctar Bridge. 

3 K 
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atle for tte defensive,' said General Herbillon, 
in his instructions to the generals under his 
orders, ' we must not lose their advantages by 
too much precipitation. It is necessary to 
study the movements that the enemy may 
make, and to profit by the moment that may 
appear the most propitious to attack vigor- 
ously. The generals of division who are in 
positions of which they have a knowledge, will 
be in -a, measure able to judge of this oppor- 
tunity. They will be supported by the general 
commanding the lines of the Tchernaya.' " 

On the night of the 15th, the Russian army 
was moved down from the M"Kenzie Heights, 
and took post silently along the range of hills 
which confronted the Prenoh and Sardinian 
positions. In order to prevent any suspicion 
of such a movement, demonstrations had been 
made in the direction of the Baidar Valley, 
where General d'Allonville watched the lower 
part of that gorge. On the evening of the 
15th, especially, d'Allonville was made anxious 
by these demonstrations, and telegraphed to 
General Herbillon accordingly. The telegraph 
was interrupted by the darkness, as the French 
used the semaphore system. Whether fi-om 
this cause or some other, Herbillon does not 
appear to have used any extraordinary precau- 
tions, nor to have put Marmora on the qui 
vive, who was a very dUigent and vigilant 
general. 

Two divisions of the Russian army had 
arrived late on the evening of the 15th, and 
were only allowed a short time for rest and 
refreshment, when they were put in motion 
towards the intended points of attack. The 
emperor's orders to drive the allies from the 
Tchernaya was read at the head of every regi- 
ment, and his majesty's appeals to Russian 
patriotism and heroism produced an exciting 
effect upon the men. The general-in-chief did 
not, however, trust to this excitement alone — 
as usual, drunkenness was added to religious 
and national fanaticism, the men being largely 
supplied with alcohol. The stimulus of rack 
was only given to the infantry, in order to 
sustain their fury in the assault: the artillery- 
men who cannonaded the allied positions, and 
the cavalry who were held in reserve, were 
preserved in sobriety, as the part they were 
expected to perform required coolness in those 
to whom it was assigned. 

On the morning of the 16th, before dawn, 
the attacking columns were put in motion : on 
their right, where the French were to be 
assailed. General Read commanded ; on tlte 
left, against the Sardinians, the command de- 
volved upon Liprandi. The morning was 
misty — a circumstance the advantage of which 
frequently fell to the Russians in their attacks, 
and on this occasion they made it available for 
a furtive advance upon lihe allies. 



Liprandi's force descended the Tchouliou 
Heights upon Tchorgoum ; the advanced post 
of the Sardinians was held by 200 men, who 
were stationed above the right bank of the 
stream, which fell into the Tchernaya there. 
These 200 men were supported by a rifle bat- 
talion, who took post on the left bank of the 
stream. The Sardinians did not expect an at- 
tai;k, and no preparations more than ordinary 
were made to receive one. The sentries beyond 
the outpost heard the tramp of a large body of 
men, and discharged their muskets. The pic- "^ 
ket advanced, and fired; and the 200 men 
who occupied the advanced position were in- 
stantly engaged with a large body of the ad- 
vanced guard of the enemy. These 200 men 
fought with the coolest gallantry. They knew 
that the only way to prevent the main body 
from being surprised in the obscurity of the 
morning mist was by maintaining a prolonged 
contest, however unequal their force to that of 
the enemy. Nobly did they fulfil this duty, a 
fourth of the entire Sardinian loss being sus- 
tained by that small body of men. So steady 
was the fire of these companies, that the Rus- 
sians were kept in check for many minutes. 
Nor did the little band retire as the enemy 
came on in increasing force ; they, with in- 
trepid resolution, crossed bayonets with the 
advancing ranks, and were engaged in a fierce 
hand-to-hand struggle when the rifle battalions 
in support arrived, and covered their retreat. 
This was effected with masterly skill, doing 
credit alike to the discipline and bravery of 
the Piedmontese. When the sharp-shooters 
arrived, the Russians were leaping from the 
parapet of the epaulment — behind which the 
advanced companies were placed — among its 
gallant defenders, who made no movement 
in retreat until ordered by the command- 
ing ofiioer of the supports to do so. They 
crossed the stream, fighting as they retired; 
and, receiving further supports, fell slowly and 
securely back upon the main defence, which, 
was, in consequence of the enemy having been 
kept so well at bay, ready for the coming 
assault. The flying batteries of the Russians 
discharged an eager fire on the retiring 
Savoyards ; but so badlj- was that fire directed, 
that little loss was inflicted. The mist which 
rose from the river prevented the enemy from 
directing with effect the fire of his artillery; 
and the same cause, together with the smoke 
from the cannon and musketry, which hung 
densely over the scene of contest, rendered it 
difficult for the English and Piedmontese guns 
to find the range of the advancing foe. 

While this was going on in front and on the 
flank of the Sardinians, the French were also 
attacked. Their first intimation of battle was 
the sound of musketry, opened by the Pied- 
montese advanced companies when they dis- 
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cerned the descending corps of the enemy. 
The French stood to their arms, but before 
they had time to muster, the balls from the 
Eussian heights, which were crowned with 
artillery, scattered the dying watch-fires, and 
broke in among the tents. A moment after, 
the French advanced posts on the other side of 
the Tchernaya were assailed. They did not 
hold their positions Avith as much tenacity as 
their Piedmontese hrothers-in-arms; they re- 
tired quickly, but with that address so pe- 
culiar to the French, rapidly followed by the 
enemy, who manifested at once resolution and 
activity. 

It was on the extreme left of the French, 
below the Traktar Bridge, that the Eussians 
first gained access to the left bank of the river. 
The defence was commanded by General Ca- 
mou. He was fiercely assailed by probably 
the whole of the seventh division. His skir- 
mishers were swept back after a brief and de- 
sultory resistance, the enemy dashing into the 
water, and forcing the passage manfully. The 
officer in command was the first to leap into 
the flood, and was 

" Bi-avely followed by his grenadiers, 
Tlio' bullets flew like hail" about their ears." 

The left bank was gained almost instanta- 
neously, and, with a celerity for which Eus- 
sian troops had not the credit, they formed, 
and ascended the slopes. The French poured 
a deadly fire from the margin of the aqueduct ; 
but the Eussians crossed that line of defence 
also, undismayed by the increasing roll of mus- 
ketry, and gained the summit of the plateau, 
where the main body of Camou's division 
rested, and whence his artillery played with 
murderous effect upon the advancing host. 
Here, before there was time for the assailing 
column to deploy, the 50th regiment of the line 
and the 3rd Zouaves poured in a close volley, 
beneath which it was broken. Before any 
attempt at formation could be made, — the assail- 
ing force being, properly, neither in line nor in 
column, but confused and crowded on the upper 
portion of the acclivity, — the two French corps 
charged with the bayonet, and rolled the dis- 
orderly mass of troops into the aqueduct 
beneath. The conduct of the Eussian officers 
was worthy of all praise. They endeavoured 
to rally and re-form their men at the aqueduct, 
but the 82nd regiment of the line charged 
them in flank, and they were hurled down 
upon the Tchernaya. As they passed through 
the river, and clambered up the opposite banks, 
the French batteries played upon them with 
grape and canister, strewing the water's brink 
and the hill-side with the slain. 

Thus, the attack on the extreme left of the 
allied line was signally repulsed ; and on the 
extreme right the obstinacy and skill of 



the Sardinian outpost and supports rendering 
a surprise impossible, caused the enemy to 
hesitate upon the expediency of attacking so 
strong a position, maimed by soldiers so reso- 
lute. Liprandi ordered a heavy cannonade, 
which was answered with superior skill and 
spirit by the Sardinians ; while loud above aU 
the booming of the battle the English battery 
of heavy guns could be heard, as by its sure 
and terrible fire Liprandi's artillery was shat- 
tered, and lanes swept through the columns of 
his infantry. 

"While the Sardinians were contesting the 
banks of the Tchouliou, and General Camou so 
effectually defended the Lower Tchernaya, 
General Eead, in person, precipitated himself 
upon the French centre, by way of the Traktar 
Briflge. After the battle, Gortschakoff ac- 
counted for his defeat by alleging that these 
movements on the allied left and centre were 
premature — that Eead was ordered first to as- 
certain the success of Liprandi at the wooden 
bridge of Tchorgoum before either the stone 
bridge of Traktar was stormed, or the Tcher- 
naya below the bridge was crossed. The 
directions found on the person of General Eead 
do not bear out that criticism, which seems to 
have been an after-thought on the part of the 
prince; besides, Liprandi acted in the early 
part of the combat as if his part were only a 
feint, and that the key of the allied positions 
was the Traktar Bridge. Liprandi pushed 
down his troops in pursuit of the retiring 
Piedmontese until they reached the wooden 
bridge which crosses the Tchernaya above the 
junction of the Tchouliou, but there the de- 
fence of the gallant mountain-men was so 
tenacious, that if he designed anything more 
than a diversion for Eead, his conduct was 
pusillanimous, or utterly unaccountable. If 
there were blame to be cast anywhere for 
the defeat, it should be upon the living Li- 
prandi, or Gortschakoff himself, and not upon 
the slain Eead ; in fact, the Eussians came on 
in the same way as at Inkerman, were defeated 
pretty much in the same way, and endeavoured 
by a similar pretext — the slander of a fallen 
general — to account for their repulse. 

"Whatever might have been the orders given 
to Eead as to making his attack dependent 
upon the success of Liprandi, he did not wait 
for a result, of which the conduct of that gene- 
ral gave no promise, but launched his seventh 
division against Camou, and was beaten back 
signally, as we have seen, while he personally 
superintended the charge upon the Traktar 
Bridge. The French fled across the bridge and 
the river after a feeble resistance : in some 
ambuscades on the bank a show of determina- 
tion was made, but they were soon driven out. 
Crossing the bridge, and at various portions of 
the river, where, despising the pontoons which 
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they brought for the occasion, the Muscovites 
boldly rushed through the water, wading to their 
middle, and gained the bank and the gorges 
which opened from the bridge with the most 
daring courage and dashing celerity. Such 
prompt action on the part of Russian infantry 
had not before been witnessed by the French, 
and was not supposed to be characteristic of 
the troops of that nation. 

The twelfth Russian division, supported by 
the fifth, made good the passage of the bridge, 
and of the river above the bridge, in spite of 
the skilful dispositions and intrepid fighting of 
General of brigade de Failly. To the left and 
right of the bridge were the batteries of Cap- 
tains Yautre and Sailly, and these made havoc 
among such of the enemy as used the planks 
and flying bridges. Those who rushed into 
the water were beneath the range of shot, and 
were more concealed by the mist. The fl3'ing 
bridges and heavy planks were struck by the 
cannon-balls, and broken, or thrown into the 
river, and many of the assailants perished in 
that manner; but on so many points was a 
passage sought, and by methods so independent 
of one another, that the arrangements of De 
Failly proved utterly inadequate, and the Rus- 
sians swarmed up the slopes. The French 
literally ran up the heights, and had no time 
to spare in their efforts to escape their deter- 
mined pursuers. Although (as already re- 
marked) the width between the heights above 
the Tohernaya increases up the river from In- 
kerman, yet where the action was fought was 
an exception, so that the enemy had a steep 
ascent. The regiments intended to act in sup- 
port arrived opportunely, as the heavy masses 
of the enemy directed their surging advance 
against De Failly to their right, and Herbillon 
to their left. A battalion of the 73rd regiment 
of the line strengthened the position of De 
Failly; while General Cler debouched with 
three battalions — one of that regiment, and 
two of the 62nd — upon the hill, to the right 
of the Traktar gorge. There a terrible contest 
had made progress before the supports were 
fairly brought into action. 

General Fauoheux, aided by Commanders 
Darbois and Algeo, at the head of two tiatta- 
lions of Zouaves, and one of Chasseurs, had 
withstood a host. Both commanders had 
fallen, and 400 of their brave soldiers lay 
around them, when Cler arrested the impetu- 
osity of the enemy by a volley discharged at 
once into their compact mass. At this moment 
the Zouaves had given way ; but falling into 
line with Cler'sbattalions, they joined in abloody 
bayonet charge, which swept the enemy more 
rapidly down than he had ascended, until the 
river for a moment impeded his course. The 
French, halting, opened a steady and deliberate 
fusilade upon the defeated soldiers as they 



pushed through the stream, and struggled up 
the opposite banks. Here they found the 
ladders which they had cast away in their ad- 
vance of use to them in a mode they little 
calculated when they carried them into action 
as accessories of their attack. 

De Failly's reinforcement proved equally 
efiicient. This intrepid officer advanced before 
his men, his sword" gleaming in the light, 
which now began to conquer the morning 
mist. He was gallantly followed ; the brigade 
delivered one volley, and a bayonet charge, 
after the manner of the British, which sent the 
enemy in flight hack upon the Tohernaya. 
These brilliant charges very much resembled 
that executed at Busaco by Colonel Wallace, 
when, with four companies of the Connaught 
Rangers, he precipitated a French column 
down from the heights, just as they were about 
to deploy, and attack in flank the Hon. Colonel 
King and his Fusileers (the 5th). 

The Russians, bafiled and repulsed at all 
points, did not yet despair of victory. The 
seventeenth division, which was with Liprandi 
on the heights above the Tchouliou, was pushed 
down against the French right under Fau- 
cheux ; the twelfth and flfth divisions immedi- 
ately re-forming, divided themselves into three 
columns, and once more assaulted the Bridge 
of Traktar. 

At this juncture the mist entirely cleared 
away, and the appearance of the attack was 
beautiful as seen from the Fedukhine Heights; 
the glittering helmets of the Russians, and the 
sheen of their bayonets seemed like waves suc- 
ceeding waves, rolling onward as they reflected 
the sun's rays. They did not advance like 
troops which had experienced defeat. The 
seventeenth division had not been in very severe 
action, although for some time previously they 
had been kept in check above Tchorgoum by 
a Turkish column, moved over by General Mar- 
mora, and some companies of his Bersaglieri 
(riflemen of Piedmont). The French made 
suitable dispositions to arrest the new danger. 
Colonel Forgeot, who commanded the horse- 
artillery, and had not come into action until 
the Russians were retreating after the failure of 
their first assault, now placed seven batteries 
of his force along the front of the French line, 
more especially to the right below the positions 
occupied by Faucheux, where the ground being 
undulated rather than steep, favoured his dis- 
positions. General Pelissier himself now arrived 
upon the scene of action, speedily followed by 
General Simpson, the latter rather as an ob- 
server. Pelissier brought up the reserves, — 
Levaillant's division of the 1st corps, Dulac's 
division of the 2nd, and the Imperial Guard. 

Liprandi commanded the Russians, where 
the assault was in the direction of the division 
of Faucheux and the right of Herbillon's 
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division ; Prince GortschakofFin person directed 
the assault against the left of Herbillon's divi- 
sion and the division of De Pailly, General 
Read having fallen in the previous attack. 

The attempt to cross the hridge and to ford 
the river was not found so easy of accomplish- 
ment as when Read directed the previous 
passage. The tete ie pont on the Russian side 
was defended for a short time fiercely ; hut the 
enemy pressed on in such overwhelming num- 
bers that it could not he retained. Colonel 
Danner, at the head of the 95th, threw himself 
upon the bridge and defended it foot to foot, 
while the Erench batteries at either side sup- 
ported him, sweeping the further end of the 
bridge*with a mittrail, before which great num-. 
hers of the assailants fell. Still the river was 
forded in several places, and the heights as- 
cended ; but the left wing of Herbillon's divi- 
sion, and the supports under Cler, repulsed the 
assailants with a fatally precise fire, and once 
more a bayonet charge pushed them back upon 
the Tchernaya. The right of Herbillon's divi- 
sion and' the division of Faucheux were not 
approached by the bayonet on this occasion ; 
the batteries of Forgeot's horse-artillery poured 
forth so destructive a fire, that the Russians 
hesitated, wavered, and fled, before they felt 
the touch of French steel. Thus, once more, 
the left bank of the river was clear of the 
enemy; but this immunity did not continue long, 
for the seventeenth division, as if ashamed of 
its repulse, rallied with alacrity, and, reinforced 
by the regiment of Odessa, composed of several 
battalions, made a more determined charge 
than ever, and this time upon the extreme 
right of the French. The object of Liprandi 
seemed to be to pierce between the French 
right and the Sardinians ; this would open for 
them a passage to the plain of Balaklava. 
General Marmora perceived the intention of 
Liprandi before the attempt was developed, 
and sent the second Piedmontese division, under 
General Trotti, to form along the aqueduct. 
This division he supported by Sardinian and 
English cavalry, in case opportunity should be 
afi'orded for their action. Besides these ex- 
cellent dispositions, he directed several batte- 
ries upon the flank of the Russian column. 
Rightly judging that he had little to fear from 
the enemy in front of him while so large a 
force was directed against the French right, 
and knowing that if any attempt were made 
his Turks and Bersaglieri would keep them at 
bay until reinforced, he thus detached a large 
amount of his troops against the flank of the 
enemy. Before Trotti had time to deploy on 
the extreme of the hill occupied by the French, 
the battle there had raged with great fury. 
Some writers represent Trotti's division as only 
arriving when the enemy was repulsed, and 
the guns of the Sardinians as playing upon 



the flank of the flying Russians ; but French 
oifioers of the highest authority, who were 
present at the action, and Sardinians, who 
were also engaged, represent the discomfiture 
of the assault as due in great part to the heavy 
fire of Trotti's batteries and the guns of posi- 
tion, which were turned upon their exposed 
flank. This was the circumstance which really 
prevented the execution of the out-flanking 
movement, for the troops who sought to effect 
it, taken in front and flank by cannon and 
musketry at close range (the mists no longer 
present to cover their advance), were sacrificed 
in prodigious numbers, and staggered back to 
the aqueduct, falling in lines beneath the fire 
of their triumphant foes. Tet this bleeding, 
stricken mass rallied upon the aqueduct, and 
opened a formidable fire of musketry iipon the 
French, taking little or no heed to the Pied- 
montese upon their flank. The Odessa regi- 
ment, which had hitherto remained in support, 
and in observation of which the Sardinians were 
obliged to manoeuvre with circumspection, now 
made its way through the shattered but ob- 
stinate remnant of the seventeenth division, and 
ascended the hill in close column, preserving its 
order under a most galling 'fire, and moving 
with the most steady and perfect discipline. 
This fine body of men directed its way to the 
extreme right of the French, where a battery 
had been placed, and behind the battery Gene- 
ral Cler, with two battalions, was concealed on 
a slight declivity. His orders were that not 
a shot should be fired until the drums beat the 
charge. The Russians advanced with the 
greatest audacity, charging the battery with 
the bayonet; the gunners, having given a ter- 
rible salvo, sought shelter. The drums instantly 
beat the charge; the two battalions sprang 
forth and fired; a sudden flash from the long 
line of bayonets gleaming'in the morning sun — 
a cheer — a shock — another cheer, and the proud 
brave regiment of Odessa fell as the ripe leaves 
cut by the blast of an autumnal storm. Many 
perished on the slope,' many in the aqueduct 
and in the space where it joins the Tchernaya. 
The avenging French pressed op with order 
but rapidity, and smote with terrible energ}-, 
as if a winged sword flashed from Heaven upon 
the vanquished. Trotti poured in his fusilade 
along the flank, and the guns from the Sar- 
dinian batteries showered death upon the 
doomed battalions. The colonel and nearly all 
the officers were among the slain. One-third 
of that fine body of men were seen clambering 
up the sides of the Tchouliou, or seeking 
shelter where any projecting crag afi'orded 
them a partial cover. The battle was over — 
the victory was won ; but the punishment to 
be visited upon the enemy was not even yet 
exhausted. They had brought over three 
fieldpieces in the last attempt near the stone 
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bridge, ■which were well placed and well served. 
In the Russian eagerness never to lose a gun, 
many men were lost in. their eiforts, which were 
successful, to carry the pieces away. Their 
suflferings were very considerable in front of 
the Sardinians, for as Gortschakoff collected 
and deployed his beaten battalions upon the 
heights, the English battery, composed of guns 
of tremendous power, threw its missiles among 
them. The loud roar of the English artillerj', 
which smote the ear above all the din of battle, 
now seemed to break out with redoubled fury, 
as Captain Mowbray cannonaded the enemy, 
who formed his lines upon the opposite pla- 
teaux, the left resting on the Telegraph Hill 
. — or, as General Marmora designated it, the 
Tohorgoura Mamelon — and the right resting 
on the lower slopes of the M'Kenzie. 

Considerable discussion has been raised as 
to the possibility or propriety of a cavalry 
charge upon the flying enemy, and Mr. Rus- 
sell says that if a Murat had commanded the 
cavalry, thousands of the enemy would have 
been made prisoners and their batteries cap- 
tured. This, however, is by no means certain. 
A cavalry pursuit on such ground would pro- 
bably have been, in some respects, a repetition 
of the scene at Balaklava when the light cavalry 
were slaughtered. The Russian batteries on 
the heights would have mowed down their 
fellow-soldiers of the retreating infantry, ac- 
cording to their custom, in order to reach the 
victorious cavalry. Marmora did order forward 
the Sardinian and English cavalry immediately 
at his disposal, and prisoners were made and 
fugitives out down, but General Pelissier would 
not support that movement, for the reasons 
alleged above. Some French officers gave out 
that Pelissier would have pursued the Rus- 
sians with the whole cavalry force, had not 
General Scarlett refused to expose his troopers 
to so great a risk ; but there was no truth in 
this. The English general was not only ready 
to act, but he and his horsemen were burning 
for a charge. Pelissier was actuated by a 
prudent and just reluctance to sacrifice the 
gallant soldiers of an allied nation where the 
issue was so uncertain ; and the results did 
not promise that the prize would compensate 
for the hazard of the undertaking. Sir Edward 
Colebrook, who paid a second visit to the 
Crimea immediately after this battle was 
fought, kept a journal of what fell under his 
observation, which was afterwards privately 
circulated among his friends. Sir Edward 
favoured the author of this History with a copy, 
from which the following extract is pertinent 
to the discussion as to the propriety of a ca- 
valry charge. The whole of Sir Edward's 
sketch of the scene of conflict is extremely 
interesting as well as correct, we therefore 
give it entire : — 



" The 22nd (August) we started with Major 
Tupper for the Tchernaya and scene of the 
Russian attack; we passed over the field of 
the light-cavalry charge of last October, and 
ascended the opposite heights, now ocdupied 
by the French. As Tupper was present in 
the action with the horse-artillery, and had 
been over the field afterwards, I could not 
have had a better guide. I was struck by 
some ■ points of resemblance to the position 
occupied by the Russians before the Alma, and 
carried by the British. A river winding slug- 
gishly in front, between steep banks, here and 
there fordable, but full of holes ; the artillery 
placed on the side of a gently rising hill, 
forming a natural glacis, sweeping the plain 
by which the Russians advanced. The French 
position was, however, much stronger than 
the Alma. Our troops were able to form 
under cover of the hill, after crossing the 
river, though some were unfortunately pushed 
forward in confusion, which occasioned severe 
loss. The Russians, on the other hand, were 
exposed during the whole of their advance. 
The Tchernaya besides was a more difficult 
river to pass than the Alma, and, moreover, 
the French position Was defended by a second 
water-course, viz. the aqueduct, which, though 
little more than a ditch, was a deep one, with 
high banks, and they were lined by troops. 
When we add to this that the Russian artillery 
were placed on the spur of the opposite hill at 
long range, and unable to advance as the 
troops moved forward, their attack on this 
occasion was rash in the extreme. Some guns 
were brought down in the plain, a short 
distance from the river, but they were too few 
in number and unable to hold their ground. 

" This attack may be said to have been a 
fight for water ; the white cliffs opposite are 
said to be very deficient, and the mass of the 
Russian troops are kept on the Belbek. Had 
they carried the heights, they would have 
occupied a strong position with a river in 
their rear, and been ready to move offen- 
sively at any time, while our large force would 
have been hemmed into a narrow space and 
starved for want of water, or, in spreading to 
obtain it, they would have been open to attack. 
Some impatience has been expressed at the 
French success not having been followed up, 
and it is said that our cavalry were invited to 
pursue the retreating Russians and declined.* 

* " Miijor-Geueral Sir J. Scarlett has pointed out to 
me that this is incorrect. "What really toolc place is 
described in the following passage of Marshal Pelissier's 
despatch on the occasion . — ' For a moment I felt inclined 
to order a portion of the cavuU'y to charge, and cut down 
the remnant of the 17th Russian division between Tchou- 
liou and Traktar Bridge ; with this object in view I had 
prepared some squadrons of Chasseurs d'Afrique, who 
were joined by some Sardinian squadrons, and by one of 
General Scailett's regiments, the 12th Lancers, from 
India ; but the retreat of the Bussians was so prompt 
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I feel bold to say, if the inspectioa of the 
ground by an idle amateur is worth anything, 
that an attempt to follow the enemy with 
cavalry alone would have been madness. The 
Russian artillery were well placed for defensive 
operations though not for attack, and the 
cavalry, even if it crossed the river (which 
was not very easy in face of an enemy), would 
have met with destruction. It would have 
been, in fact, another Balaklava. If any pur- 
suit was attempted, it should have been by 
the whole force, but allied movements cannot, 
from their nature, be as rapid as bystanders 
would wish ; and pursuit to any distance was 
out of the question, as the position the Rus- 
sians fell back upon was of immense strength. 
The Russians besides, though beaten, fell back 
in good order, and their retreat was covered 
by both cavalry and guns. 

"We followed the course of the Tchernaya 
to the ford in front of the Sardinian position, 
and rode to their outposts on the hiU. occupied 
by the Russian artillery on the 16th. I had 
a double object in this — I was able to view 
the field of battle from the Russian side, and 
reconnoitre the white cliifs that bar our passage 
to the north. They look like white walls, 
stretching for miles to the east without a 
break, and any attempt to carry them by direct 
assault would be, I should think, perfectly 
hopeless. 

"This was to me a day of much interest. 
It wanted the excitement of the sight of 
actual conflict, but I was spared the horrors of 
a battle-field when the strife is over. The 
dead were removed, but the field bore abundant 
traces of the struggle, remains of accoutre- 
ments, cartridges, and Russiau bread in great 
quantities." 

If the appearance of the field, as seen by 
Sir Ed ward Golebrook six days after the battle, 
gave evidences of a fearful struggle, what must 
have been the exhibition of horror presented 
there when in the bright noon and afternoon 
of an August day the wounded were collected, 
and the narrow sphere of the conflict was 
wholly open to view. The dead lay in heaps 
on both sides of the river, especially where 
the most desperate efforts were made, _ and 
where the regiment of Odessa was cut to pieces 
on the French right. The Bridge of Traktar was 
choked with the dead and wounded ; the river 
flowed reddened with blood— the allies could 

that we could only have made a small number of pri- 
soners, and this fine cavah-y might have been reached 
by the enemy's batteries still in position. I deemed it 
preferable not to expose it for so small a result, bo far 
from declining to advance, part of the British cavalry 
had been put in motion to support the French squadrons 
when the order to advance was countermanded. As the 
report in the text was current in camp after the action, 
and it has received countenance from ray journal, 
•which has been already privately circulated, I am glad 
tQ have the opportunity of inserting this correction in 
a note." 



not even water their horses in it for several 
days. The French loss was only 19 subaltern 
officers killed and 53 wounded ; 152 sub-officers 
and soldiers killed, 146 missing, and 1163 
wounded. The Sardinians lost only 250 men. 
The Russian sacrifice to this sanguinary enter- 
prise it is impossible to estimate with accuracy. 
The French buried 2129 ; the Russians buried 
1200: making the number certainly slain 3329. 
There were 1664 wounded Russians carried by 
the French ambulances from the field, and 40O 
prisoners were taken uninjured. The wounded 
borne away by the enemy were very numerous, 
and many perished during their retreat in the 
evening, whose bones were left to whiten on 
the slopes of the M'Kenzie. It is probable 
that 10,000 were lost to the Russian army 
altogether, for it was believed that the num- 
bers they buried on the right bank of the 
Tchernaya were greater than announced in their 
report ; besides, they dug deep graves on the 
heights, to which, for hours after the battle was 
over, they were busied in carrying those who, 
borne to their hospital accommodation in the 
rear, had proved mortally wounded. It may 
be easily conceived that the slaughter was 
immense from such numerous assaults made by 
compact bodies of men, and continued without 
intermission for five hours. 

An armistice for the burial of the dead took 
place; but in consequence of the Russians 
barbarously firing on the French ambulance- 
parties, who were carrying away the Russian 
wounded from the field, by which many of 
those poor wretches were mutilated or killed, 
Pelissier refused to bury their dead; Gortscha- 
koff, without any apology for the barbarity 
thus practised by his soldiers and sanctioned 
by his officers, sent down 2000 unarmed men 
to aid in the work of burial. They were 
attended by a Cossack guard to prevent their 
deserting. 

Probably the Russians never fought with a 
greater contempt of death — not even at Inker- 
man — which was attributed to the excitement 
of intoxication infuriating their combativeness, 
intensifying their fanaticism, and stupifying 
them to a sense of danger. The regiment of 
Odessa behaved best where all behaved well. 
Their skill did not equal their vigilance, alert- 
ness, and caution in making the surprise, nor 
their courage in executing the duty imposed 
upon them. It became obvious that the Mus- 
covite army was no match for the allies in 
the field. 

As soon as the conflict closed Pelissier pub- 
lished an order of the day, in which he thus 
proclaimed who the officers were by whom 
the most efficient services were rendered :— 

" Camou and Faucheux's divisions have no- 
bly upheld their ancient reputation. The gene- 
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rals of brigade, especially De Failly, Cler, and 
Wimpffen; Colonels Douay, Polhes, Banner, 
and Castagny, are entitled to the gratitude of 
the army. I cannot mention here all the 
emulators of their valour ; but I must particu- 
larly mention the skilful manner in which 
Colonel Eorgeot directed our energetic can- 
noniers, and the brilliant conduct of the 
artillery, both of the Imperial Guard and of 
the divisions." 

Pelissier sent a telegraphic despatch to the 
French emperor, who received the glorious 
news while the Queen of England and her 
royal consort and children were enjoying the 
festivities of St. Cloud. In the early part of 
August her majesty was observed in London as 
looking anxious and dispirited ; at times lier 
countenance, when she appeared in public, 
bore traces of the deepest care ; but the latter 
part of August must have revived her hopes, 
as she never despaired of her army, nor doubted 
the justice of her cause. On the day she pro- 
rogued parliament, previous to her visit to Paris 
(as already related), she received the telegraphic 
despatch of the bombardment of Sweaborg, and 
soon after, amidst the greetings of the French 
court and capital and nation, along the electric 
wire flashed the glorious intelligence of the 
decisive victory of the Tchernaya. Amidst the 
solicitous attentions and hospitalities of St. 
Cloud, the Tuileries, and YersaiUes, the em- 
peror snatched leisure to congratulate his army, 
of which he was ever mindful, whether disease 
and disaster decimated it, or glory illumined 
its eagles. He thus addressed Pelissier : — 

Falaee of St. Cloud, A.itgusi 20. 

"Gbneeal, — The fresh victory obtained on 
the Tchernaya proves, for the third time since 
the commencement of the war, the superiority 
of the allied armies over the enemy, when in 
the open country ; but if it does honour to the 
courage, of the troops, it does not the less mark 
the excellent dispositions which you have made. 
Address my congratulations to the army, and 
receive them also on your own part. Say to 
those brave soldiers, who for more than a year 
have supported unheard-of fatigues, that the 
term of their trials is not distant. Sebas- 
topol, I hope, will soon fall beneath their 
blows; and should this event be delayed, the 
Eussian army (I know it from information that 
appears positive) could not maintain, during the 
winter, the struggle in the Crimea. 

"This glory acquired in the East has greatly 
moved your companions in arms in France ; 
they burn toshare your dangers. Consequently, 
with the twofold object of responding to their 
noble desire, and of procuring repose for those 
who have already done so much, I have given 
orders to the minister of war for all the regi- 



ments remaining in France to proceed, by de- 
grees, to replace in the East those who arc to 
return. 

" You know, general, how I have lamented 
being detained far from that army which has 
again added to the lustre of our eagles ; but 
now my regrets diminish, since j'ou hold out 
to me the prospect of the speedy and decisive 
success which must crown so many heroic 
efforts. 

"With which, general, I pray God to have 
you in his holy keeping. 

" Napoieoit." 

This eulogy was deserved; never did the 
soldiers of France behave more valiantly. On. 
the spot by the bridge where De Failly's 
gallant brigade combated, and on the acclivi- 
ties where Commander Darbois and the men 
of his battalion withstood a host until support 
arrived, French valour shone conspicuous ; they 
might well receive the applause of France and 
the emperor. 

Great curiosity was felt all over Europe to 
learn in what light the Eussian commander 
would place the affair before his imperial mas- 
ter, and in what dress the Eussian government 
would clothe the account of so signal a dis- 
comfiture. Curiosity was gratified, a defeat 
was acknowledged, but the Eussian chief 
claimed a triumph in the same breath. He 
admitted that his legions were repulsed in an 
attack, but he at the same time represented it 
as more a reconnaissance than a battle. He 
acknowledged the failure of his efforts to dis- 
turb the allies from the positions they assumed, 
but swaggeringly boasted how he had only 
witMrawn his forces to abetter position, where 
for hours he awaited the enemy, who did not 
dare to come over and attack him ! As if even 
Eussians could be imposed upon — blinded by 
bigotry, fanaticism, ambition, to whatever ex- 
tent — by the idea that any general would aban- 
don his strong lines, where he had repulsed a 
powerful enemy, to attack him in all but in- 
accessible positions, where even victory would 
be barren of results. The foregoing descrip- 
tion of these positions, by Sir Edward Cole- 
brook, will show the reader the folly of any 
such exploit, and it is to be supposed that all 
who could read in Eussia were by that time 
well acquainted with the nature of the ground 
defended by the Eussian armies. The follow- 
ing was the authorised Eussian report : — 
" A report was received yesterday from Aide- 
de-camp General Prince Gortschakoff, dated 
August 5lh (17th), containing the following 
details, which explain his short telegraphic 
despatch of the same day. Desirous of turn- 
ing away the enemy from the siege-works of 
Sebastopol, and at the same time to ascertain 
the forces of the allies, Prince Gortschakoff 
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■undertook an offensive movement in the Valley 
of the Tohernaya with a portion of the troops 
encamped on M'Kenzie Heights. On the 4th 
(16th) of August, at 4 a.m., these troops di- 
vided themselves into two columns; the right 
commanded by Aide-de-camp General Eead, 
took a front direction against the so-called 
Fedukhine Heights ; and the left, commanded 
by Lieutenant-general Liprandi, advanced on 
Tchorgoum. In a moment the two columns 
drove away the enemy from the right bank of 
the Tchernaya. Lieutenant-general Liprandi 
occupied the Heights of Tchorgoum. On its 
side, the right column advanced with extra- 
ordinary rapidity towards the river, crossed it 
under the violent fire of the enemy's batteries, 
then crossed a large canal or aqueduct, and, 
carried on by the excitement of battle, ad- 
vanced directly on the Fedukhine Heights. 
In the interval the enemy had already had 
time to bring up considerable forces to the 
menaced point of their fortified position. The 
troops of the right column, who were scaling 
the escarpment, met a desperate resistance 
there. All the efibrts of our brave infantry 
were fruitless. On this occasion we suffered a 
disastrous loss. General Eead and the chief of 
his staff. Major-general de Weiraern, were the 
first to fall. The commander-in-chief, how- 
ever, hurried up in all haste to the right column, 
and, seeing that our troops were wasting their 
heroic efforts on that point, ordered a retreat 
beyond the Tchernaya.* Having retired to 
about half-cannon range. Prince Gortschakoff 
ordered his lines of battle to halt, in the hope 
that the enemy would pursue us and offer us 
the opportunity of fighting them in the open 
field. The allies, however, did not stir from 
their positions ; after remaining four hours in 
view of our adversaries, our troops quietly re- 
turned to M'Kenzie Heights. In announcing, 
with grief, the losses we have suffered, Prince 
Gortschakoff at the same time pays a tribute to 
the unexampled courage displayed by our troops 
in the sanguinary combat of the4th (i6th) of Au- 
gust, and he attributes the losses to the excess of 
ardour of the right column. The enemy having 
driven hack our attack, did not dare to take 
the offensive, despite his numerical superiority." 
The army at the disposal of Pelissier was 
not numerically superior, as this report asserts, 
nor was it numerically equal to the forces which 
Prince Gortschakoff had then at command for 
field operations. The above report was founded 
on the Muscovite general's despatch, but ex- 
presses the view the Eussian government de- 
sired the people to take, with more perspicuity 

* "At this moment Aide-de-camp General Baron ATvew- 
Rkj'', who was at the side of the commander-in-chief, was 
hit by a cannon-ball. A quarter of an hour previously 
liis horse had been shot under him, but, despite the con- 
tusion he had then received, he remained by the side of 
Prince Gortschakoff." 
VOL. 11. 



and brevity than the letter of the prince to the 
war-minister at St. Petersburg. 

The desires of the public in "Western Europe, 
and in Sardinia and Turkey, to peruse the 
despatches of the allied generals was very great. 
That of the French general was the most full 
and important ; it was dated the 18th, and was 
addressed to Marshal Vaillant in the following 
terms : — 

" Yo'u will have learnt by my telegraphic 
despatches of yesterday and of the day before 
the general results of the battle of the Tcher- 
naya ; to-day I send your excellency a detailed 
report of that battle so glorious for our arms. 

"For some days, although the enemy ab- 
stained from any apparent movement, certain 
indications made us suppose he would attack 
our lines on the Tchernaya. You know those 
positions, which are excellent, and which are 
covered to the full extent by the Tohernaya 
itself, and b}' a canal, w^hich forms a second 
obstacle. The Sardinian army occupies the 
whole of the right, opposite Tchorgoum ; the 
French troops guard the centre and the left, 
which joins after a declivity our plateaux of 
Inkerman. Independently of a few fords, 
which are bad enough, there are two bridges 
across the Tchernaya and the canal : one, a 
little above Tchorgoum, is under the guns of 
the Piedmontese ; the other, called Traktar 
Bridge, is below, and almost in the centre of 
the French positions. Looking straight before 
one towards the other bank of the Tchernaya, 
you behold to the right the Heights of Tohou- 
liou, which, after extending themselves in un- 
dulating plateaux, fall somewhat abruptly 
towards the Tchernaya below Tchorgoum, 
opposite the Piedmontese. These heights 
diminish opposite our centre ; and starting 
from that point to the rocky sides of the 
M'Kenzie plateaux, there is a plain about 
three or four kilometres in width. It is by 
that plain the M'Kenzie Eoad leads across the 
Tchernaya at Traktar Bridge, and, after pass- 
ing through our pontoons leads into the Balak- 
lava plain. 

"A strict watch was kept all along our lines 
— the Turks, who occupy the hilly ground of 
Balaklava, were on the alert, and watched 
Alsou ; and General d'Allonville, also put on 
his guard, doubled his vigilance in the high 
Valley of Baidar. My mind was quite at rest, 
moreover, as regards the extreme right; it is 
one of those mountainous regions where it is 
impossible to manoeuvre large bodies of men. 
The enemy could only make false demonstra- 
tions there ; in fact, that is what occurred. la 
the night between the 15th and 16th of Au- 
gust, General d'Allonville notified that he had 
troops opposite him, but his attitude imposed 
upon the enemy, who attempted nothing on 
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that side, and dared not attack Mm. During 
this time the main body of the Russian troops, 
which had descended from the M'Kenzie 
Heights with the intention of debouching near 
Aitodor, advanced, favoured by night, on the 
Tchernaya ; to the right the seventh, fifth, and 
twelfth divisions crossed the plain ; and to the 
left the seventeenth division, a portion of the 
sixth and the fourth, followed the plateau of 
Tchouliou. A strong body of cavalry and 160 
pieces of artillery supported the infantry. 

" A little before daybreak the advanced posts 
of the Sardinian army, placed as videttes as 
far as the Heights of Tchouliou, fell back, 
and announced that the enemy was advancing 
in considerable force. Shortly afterwards, in 
fact, the Russians lined the heights of the right 
bank of the Tohernaya with heavy guns 
{pieces de position), and opened fire upon us. 

" General Herbillon, who commanded the 
French troops on this point, had made his 
arrangements for battle to the right of the 
Traktar Road. Fauoheux's division, with the 
third battery of the 12th artillery in the centre ; 
his own division, with the sixth company of 
the 13th; to the left, Camou's division, with 
the fourth battery of the 13th. On his side, 
General della Marmora had ranged his troops 
in order of battle. At the same time. General 
Morris's fine division of Chasseurs d'Afrique, 
speedily joined by General Scarlett's numerous 
and valiant English cavalry, took up a position 
behind the hiUs of Kamara and Traktar. This 
cavalry was to take the enemy in flank, in case 
he should succeed in forcing a passage by one of 
the three outlets of Tohorgoum or Tralttar, or 
at the incline to the left of General Camou. 

" Colonel Forgeot, in command of the artil- 
lery of the Tchernaya lines, kept six batteries 
of horse-artillery, two of which belonged to the 
Imperial Guard, ready to act as a reserve. Six 
Turkish battalions of Osman Pasha's army, led 
by Sefer Pasha, came to lend us assistance. 
Finally, I ordered forward Levaillant's division 
of the first corps, Dulac's division of the second 
corps, and the Imperial Guard, comprising re- 
serves capable of remedying the most serious 
contretemps. The thick mist which covered 
the depths of the Tohernaya, and the smoke of 
the cannonade, which had just commenced, 
prevented us distinguishing against which par- 
ticular point the chief effort of the enemy 
would be directed, when, on our extreme 
left, the seventh Russian division came tilt 
against Camou's division. Received by the 
50th of the line, the 3rd Zouaves, who charged 
them with the bayonet, and by the 82nd, 
which took them in flank, the enemy's columns 
were compelled to make a demivolte to recross 
the canal, and could only escape the fire of our 
artillery by getting out of range to rally. That 
division did not appear again during the day. 



" In the centre the struggle was longer, and 
more desperate. The enemy had sent twa 
divisions (the twelfth, supported by the fifth) 
against Traktar Bridge. Many of their column 
rushed at once upon the bridge, and the tem- 
porary passages they constructed with ladders, 
pontoons, and madriers. They then crossed 
the Tchernaya, the trench of our lines, and 
advanced bravely on our positions ; but, assailed 
by Generals Fauoheux and De Failly, these 
columns were routed, and the men recrossed 
the bridge occupied by the 95th, and were 
pursued beyond it by the 2nd Zouaves, the 
97th of the line, and by a portion of the nine- 
teenth battalion of Chasseurs-a-pied. 

" However, while the artillery was roaring 
on both sides, the Russians re-formed their 
columns of attack, the mist had cleared, and 
their movements became distinctly visible. 
Their fifth division reinforced the twelfth, 
which had just been engaged; and the seven- 
teenth was preparing to descend the Heights of 
Tchouliou to support these two first divisions. 

" General Herbillon then ordered General 
Faucheux to be reinforced by Cler's brigade, 
and gave the '73rd as a reserve to General de 
Failly. Colonel Forgeot, moreover, placed four 
batteries of horse-artillery in position, which 
gave him on this front a total of seven batteries 
to be brought to bear upon the assailing masses. 
The result was that the second attempt of the 
Russians, in spite of its energetic character, 
proved of no avail against us, and they were 
compelled to retreat with great loss. 

" The seventeenth Russian division, which 
had come down throwing out large bodies of 
riflemen as skirmishers, had no better success. 
Received with great resolution by General 
Cler's brigade, and by a half-battery of the 
Imperial Guard, harassed on the left by the 
troops of Trotti's division, who pressed it closely, 
that division was compelled to recross the 
Tchernaya, and to fall back behind the batteries 
of position which lined the heights from which 
it had started. 

"From this moment, 9 a.m., the defeat of 
the enemy was inevitable. Their long columns 
withdrew as fast as they could, under the pro- 
tection of a considerable body of cavalry and 
artillery. 

" For a moment I felt inclined to order a 
portion of the cavalry to charge and cut down 
the remnant of the seventeenth Russian divi- 
sion, between the Tchouliou and Traktar 
Bridges. With this object in view, I had pre- 
pared some squadrons of Chasseurs d'Afrique, 
who were joined by some Sardinian squadrons, 
and by one of General Scarlett's regiments, the 
12th Lancers (from India), but the retreat of 
the Russians was so prompt, that we could only 
have made a small number of prisoners, and this 
fine cavalry might have been reached by some 
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of the enemy's batteries still in position; I 
deemed it preferable not to expose it for so 
small a result. General della Marmora did 
not, moreover, stand in need of tbis support 
boldly to retake tbe advanced positions which his 
small posts occupied on the Heights of Tchouliou. 

"At three o'clock the whole of the enemy's 
army had disappeared. The division of the 
Guard and Dulao's division relieved the divi- 
sions engaged, as they stood in need of some 
rest. I sent back the first corps of Levaillant's 
division, and the cavalry returned to its usual 
bivouac. This splendid action does the greatest 
honour to the infantry, to the horse- artillery 
of the Garde, to that of the reserve, and to the 
artillery of divisions. I will shortly ask your 
excellency to place before the emperor the 
names of those who have deserved rewards, 
and to submit to the approbation of his majesty 
those which I may have awarded in his name. 
Our losses are doubtless to be regretted, but 
they are not in proportion to the results ob- 
tained, and to those we have inflicted upon the 
enemy. We have eight superior officers 
wounded, nine subaltern officers killed, and 
fifty- three wounded; 172 non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers killed, 146 missing, and 
1163 wounded. The Russians have left 400 
prisoners in our hands. The number of their 
killed may be estimated at more than 3000, 
and of their wounded at more than 5000, of 
which number 1626 men and thirty-eight offi- 
cers have been taken to our ambulances. 
Among the slain found by us are the bodies of 
two generals, whose names I have not been 
able to ascertain. 

"The Sardinian army, which fought so 
valiantly at our side, has about 250 men hors 
de comlat. It inflicted a much greater loss 
upon the enemy. One hundred prisoners, and 
about 150 wounded, remain in its hands. I 
am sorry to announce to your excellency that 
General della Marmora has informed me that 
General Count de Montevecchio, whose cha- 
racter and talents he greatly appreciated, was 
kiUed gloriously at the head of his brigade. 

"I must point out to your excellency the 
rapidity with which General Scarlett's cavalry, 
placed at my disposal by General Simpson, 
-came up. The martial appearance of these 
niagniflcent squadrons betrayed an impatience 
which the happy and prompt result of the 
battle did not allow me to gratify. 

" The English and Sardinian position batte- 
ries, and the Turkish battery which Osman 
Tasha had sent to Alsou, fired with great pre- 
cision and success. I thanked Osman Pasha 
for the promptitude with which he sent me six 
Turkish battalions under Sefer Pasha (General 
Koscielzki), four of which during the day occu- 
pied the passage near Tchorgoum. 

" Nothing remarkable took place during the 



day on the Sebastopol side. General de Salles 
and Bosquet were, however, prepared to drive 
back with energy any attack of the besieged. 
I send your excellency with this report the 
copy of a plan for the battle of the 16th, found 
upon the body of a Russian general, supposed 
to b» General Read, who commanded tlie 
enemy's right, and was especially entrusted 
with the attack on Traktar Bridge." 

General Simpson wrote as follows. His de- 
spatch was also dated the 18th, and addressed 
to Lord Panmure : — 

"In my despatch of the 14th instant I in- 
formed your lordship that I had reason to be- 
lieve that the Russians would attempt by a 
vigorous attack to force us to raise the siege. 
This they endeavoured to do on the morning of 
the 16th, but the result was most glorious to 
those of the allied troops who had the good 
fortune to be engaged, 

" The action commenced before daylight, by 
a heavy column of Russians, under the com- 
mand of General Liprandi, and composed of the 
sixth and seventeenth divisions, with the fourth 
and seventh divisions in reserve, attacking the 
advanced posts of the Sardinians. 

"The ground occupied by them is on com- 
manding hills on the right of the position, on 
the left bank of the Souhaia River, where it 
forms its junction with the Tchernaya, with 
two advanced posts on the opposite side. 
These were held with very determined gal- 
lantry for a considerable time, but being sepa- 
rated from their supports by the river, and not 
having the protection of artillery, they were 
compelled to leave the most advanced one. 

" About the same time the fifth and twelfth 
divisions, to which was added a portion of the 
seventeenth, advanced against the Bridge of 
Traktar, held by one battalion of French in- 
fantry of the line, who were for a short time 
obliged to yield and faU. back upon the main 
supports ; with these, however, they quickly 
retook the bridge at the point of the bayonet. 

"Again the Russians attacked with perse- 
vering courage, and were enabled to follow up 
their advantage by gaining the heights which. 
rise precipitously on each side of the road; 
their success was but momentary — they were 
driven back across the river, leaving the ground 
covered with dead and wounded. 

" The Russian general, in no way daunted 
by the failure of his two attempts, ordered a 
second column, of equal force to the first, to 
attack ; they advanced with such impetuosity, 
covered by the fire of their numerous artillery, 
that a third time the bridge was carried, and 
the heights above it crowned ; but they were 
again repulsed, and retired in great confusion 
into the plain, followed by the bayonets of our 
gallant allies. 
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" The general officer who commanded the 
Eussian column, and who is supposed to he 
General Eead, was killed, and in his possession 
was found the orders for the battle, signed by 
Prince Gortsohakoff, who commanded in person. 
Prom these it would appear that it was a most 
determined attempt to force us to raise the 
siege. Had they succeeded, Balaklava was to 
liave been attacked by one portion of their 
army, whilst the heights on which we now are, 
were to have been stormed with the other ; at 
the same time a Tigorous sortie was to have 
been made from, the town on the French works 
on our extreme left, from the Quarantine, and 
another on the works on our extreme right 
on Mount Sapoune. 

"The action which I have endeavoured to 
describe is most glorious to the arms of the 
French and Sardinian troops. To meet the 
force of the Eussians the former had but 
12,000 infantry, and four batteries of artillery 
engaged; the latter had 10,000 men in posi- 
tion, 4500 actually engaged, and tweilty-four 
pieces of cannon. 

" The Eussian force consisted of from 50,000 
to 60,000 men, with 160 pieces of artillery, 
and cavahy to the amount of 6000. This dis- 
parity of numbers wiU readily explain to your 
lordship the difficulty that would have been 
experienced, had an. attempt been made to 
follow up the advantage by a pursuit. The 
Eussian retreat, moreover, was protected by 
the fire from the heavy guns in position on the 
M'Kenzie Heights. 

"The loss sustained by the Eussians is esti- 
mated at between 5000 and 6000 men, includ- 
ing 600 prisoners, whilst on the part of the 
allies it does not amount to more than 1000 
men. 

" This brilliant affair has caused the greatest 
delight amongst the ranks of the allied army ; 
and whilst it adds fresh lustre to the gallant 
achievements of the French arms, it is with the 
utmost pleasure that I have to record the in- 
trepid conduct and gallant bearing of the Sar- 
dinian troops, under General della Marmora, 
who have for the first time met, conquered, 
and shed their blood against our common 
enemy, who is now disturbing the peace of 
Europe. 

" Captain Mowbray's battery of 32-pounder 
howitzers was placed in advance with the 
Sardinian troops, and did most excellent ser- 
vice in preventing the advance of the enemy's 
artillery. Our cavalry, under Lieutenant- 
general Sir J. Scarlett, K.C.B., was placed in 
the plain of Balaklava, prepared to take advan- 
tage of any circumstance that might present 
itself; but the opportunity did not arise for 
calling upon their services. 

" I regret that I am unable to give a more 
detailed account of tlie part performed by the 



Sardinians, as iip to this time I have not re- 
ceived General della Marmora's report." 

General Simpson again sent home a despatch 
on the 21st: — 

"In my despatch of the 18th instant, I was 
unable to give as detailed an account of the 
part taken by the Sardinian troops in the battle 
of the Tchernaya, as I could have wished. I 
have since received General Marmora's report, 
of which I have now the honour to send you a 
copy. 

" The killed and wounded of the Eussian 
army exceed, if anytliing, the number I origi- 
nally stated. _An armistice was granted, to 
enable the enemy to bury the dead, and vast 
quantities were carried away. The fire from 
the batteries of the allies has been very effec- 
tive, and the result attained has been sufficient 
to enable the works against the place to pro- 
gress satisfactorily. 

'■ I beg to inclose the list of casualties to the 
19th instant. Major M'Gowan, 93rd High-, 
landers, who was reported to me as missing, in 
my despatch of the 11th of August, I have 
since ascertained was attacked whilst posting 
his sentries in advance of the trenches, wounded 
severely, and made prisoner." 

The inclosed report of the Sardinian general 
was dated from Kadikoi on the 17th :— 

" The interest which you are so kind as to 
evince in everything relating to the Sardinian 
expeditionary army makes it imperative upon 
me to inform your excellency of the share taken 
by the troops under my command in the en- 
gagement on the Tchernaya yesterday. 

" Upon receiving the report of Colonel Des- 
saint, attached to the French head- quarters, 
which you were good enough to communicate 
to me on the evening of the day before yester- 
day, and by which we were led to expect very 
shortly an attack on the line of the Tchernaya, 
I at once gave orders that my troops should be 
under arms yesterday morning at an earlier 
hour than usual. 

" At break of day our outposts stationed on 
the niamelon, which commands Tchorgoum, 
were enveloped in a well-sustained fire of 
artillery, which proceeded from three batteries 
posted opposite to the breastworks by which 
our outposts were covered, and on the two 
mamelons further to the right, which form the 
two banks of the Tchouliou. They were at 
the same time vigorously charged by three 
Eussian columns, which came on with fixed 
bayonets, and attacked our breastworks in front 
and rear, the men composing these columns 
carried ladders with them to scale the parapets. 
The preconcerted signal of alarm was immedi- 
ately given, and the troops took up the posi- 
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tions which had been assigned to them in 
anticipation of this attack. 

" I begged his excellency Osman Pasha to 
bring up the Turkish troops which were sta- 
tioned furthest oif ; and I ordered the fourth 
battalion of riflemen (Bersaglieri) to the sup- 
port of our outposts, which only consisted of 
three companies, in order that these latter 
might be enabled to hold their ground as long 
as possible, and thus give us time to complete 
our arrangements. 

"Attacked in the rear by the enemy's artil- 
lery, and charged by three columns of infantry, 
the outposts, aftei" an hour's firing, fell back, 
the reinforcements I had sent to them greatly 
facilitating their retreat. At the same time 
I made every effort to silence the enemy's 
guns. In this endeavour I was assisted by the 
Turkish fleldpicces from Alsou, and by the 
English battery, with which you were good 
enough to reinforce us. Several of the enemy's 
ammunition waggons exploded between seven 
and eight o'clock. 

,"In the meantime the Russians had stationed 
fresh batteries near the centre of their position, 
and had opened a most effective fire of artillery 
on the Ute de pont at Traktar, and on the 
French positions on our left. A column of 
infantry, under cover of this fire, attacked the 
Mamelon, which formed the extreme right 
of General Herbillon's division. The first 
column had crossed the Tchernaya, and sur- 
mounted the steep ascent of the mamelon, in 
spite of the fire of the tirailleurs, when it was 
vigorously attacked by the French troops in 
support, and hurled back, broken and dis- 
ordered, into the Tohernaya. 

"As I considered, from the subsequent dis- 
positions of the enemy's forces, that he only 
intended to make a demonstration of artillery 
before our position, while he concentrated his 
infantry chiefly on the extreme right of the 
third division (Faucheux), on wliioh point a 
second column was now advancing, I ordered 
a portion of my fifth brigade, under the com- 
mand of General Mallard, to march to the sup- 
port of the right wing of the French, and I 
posted two of our batteries in a position from 
whence they could obtain an oblique fire upon 
the Russians. At the same time I requested 
the English cavalry to move down into the 
plain to be in readiness to charge. I had given 
similar orders to my own cavalry. 

"When the soldiers of my fifth brigade 
arrived at the Mamelon they found that the 
enemy's attack had been already repulsed ; but 
the fire of the two batteries of the second di- 
vision (Trotti) appeared to do great execution 
on the second Russian column, which, checked 
in front by the French troops, and harassed in 
the rear by the fire of our batteries and the 
musketrv of our battalions, foil back in the 



greatest disorder. I then ordered some of our 
battalions to advance under cover of the rifle- 
men (Bersaglieri), but I was requested to coun- 
termand this movement. 

"The enem}'-, repulsed at all points, com- 
menced his retreat. One column, which ap- 
peared to me to consist of a division, retreated 
by the Valley of the Tehouliou. Another divi- 
sion, the one which had attacked our outposts 
and the French right in the morning, fell back 
xjpon the zigzag mamelon; while a third di- 
vision followed the road which leads to M'Ken- 
zie's Farm. I took advantage of this state of 
things to re-occupy with my troops the zigzag 
mamelon, in which design I succeeded per- 
fectly, in spite of the imposing force which the 
enemy still retained on that point. In the 
meantime, three battalions of Turkish troons 
advanced into the Valley of Tchorgoum, to re- 
place the battalion of Cialdini's brigade, which . 
was occupying the Heights of Karlooka. Later 
in the day I crossed the Tchernaya with four 
squadrons, and marching in a parallel line with 
the zigzag mamelon, came upon the old Rus- 
sian redoubt, whence I could easily discern, at 
a little distance before us, a very fine array of 
regular cavalry, supported by horse- artillery. 
It was distributed in twelve separate bodies, 
and must have been composed of at least fifty 
squadrons. This cavalry did not fall back on 
M'Kenzie's Road till the whole of the infantry 
and artillery had eifected their retreat. 

"The losses sustained by our troops, a por- 
tion only of whom was engaged, were verj'' 
inconsiderable. They amount to about 200 
men placed hors de combat ; and I impute the 
fact of our not having lost more men mainly to 
the works with which we fortified our position, 
and to the batteries of heavy guns which you 
were so obliging as to lend us for their defence. 
It is, however, my painful duty to announce 
to your excellency that Count Montevecohio, 
the general commanding the fourth brigade, is 
mortally wounded ; a ball passed through his 
chest." 

TVo days after the battle Admiral Bruat 
addressed a despatch to the French minister of 
marine, which places in a very interesting- 
light the progress, character, and results of the 
battle. This despatch also gives other informa- 
tion : — 

" I went yesterdaj' morning to head-quar- 
ters, whence the general-in-ohief conducted 
me to the field of battle of the Tchernaya. 
The exact number of the loss of the enemy 
could not be ascertained, but by the time we 
had returned to head-quarters it had been 
found that 1700 wounded Russians had been 
taken up, and that 400 prisoners have fallen 
into our power. In order to clear our ambu- 
lances, the gcneral-in-ohief requested me to 
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send to the Bosphorus all the -vrounded Eus- 
sians ■whose condition -would allow of their 
being carried to Kamiesch. In addition to 
the Montezuma, which carries 250 of our own 
sick, I dispatched to-day to Constantinople 
the Wagram and the Charlemagne, of the line, 
and the steam-frigate Lalradnr, which will 
together receive on board 1200 wounded, 400 
prisoners, and 600 gendarmes of the guard. 
On their return from the Bosphorus, these 
vessels will bring to Kamiesch the brigade of 
General Sol, comprising about 3200 men. I 
can now make known to your excellency the 
general impression which the victory of the 
Tchernaya appears to me to have produced in 
our army. No engagement had ever before 
proved in so striking a manner the superiority 
and moral ascendancy of our troops over those 
of the enemy. The arrangements made by the 
Russian army indicate a well-concerted and 
well-studied plan. JSTo error similar to that of 
General Soimonoff at the battle of Inkerman 
was committed on this day. The Eussian 
divisions attacked our positions at the pi'e- 
soribed hour, and with a perfect knowledge of 
the ground ; they took possession of the Bridge 
of Traktar, and forced the Sardinian advanced 
posts to fall back. When the brigade of Gene- 
ral de Failly assumed the offensive, 1500 or 
2000 Frenchmen drove back 8000 Eussians 
beyond the Tchernaya, and in an hour after 
45,000 Eussians retreated before 10,000 or 
12,000 of the allied troops. The affair of the 
16th was much less a battle than an immense 
sortie, repulsed with incredible vigour. The 
enemy had not advanced out of reach of his 
heavy batteries, and he retired under the pro- 
tection of the works which crown the plateau 
of M'Kenzie, as soon as he perceived that our 
troops were not intimidated by the considerable 
masses which he had deployed on the plain. 
He had, perhaps, hoped to draw us under the 
fire of his heavy batteries, and to get our 
troops among the heights, whence his artillery 
could have played upon us with destructive 
effect. The general-in-chief did not allow 
himself to be led into this imprudent pursuit. 
By bringing forward his cavalry, he might 
have made a few prisoners, but our squadrons 
must have passed over the Bridge of Traktar, 
which was within reach of the enemy's guns, 
and they must have entered the plain under a 
cross-fire from artillery and musketry, and 
having behind them a fordable river, the banks 
of which are very steep. Thanks to the intelli- 
gence of the general-in-chief, our success re- 
mains intact and complete; the enemy has 
returned within his lines, and the army of 
relief having been paralysed, the siege may be 
carried on with security. The difB.culties which 
it presents are doubtless but little lessened by 
our victory; it is still a work of perseverance 



and of method, but the issue of it can no longer 
be doubtful. Eussia wiU not have to con- 
gratulate herself on the prolonged resistance 
of Sebastopol. Her finances and her armies 
are almost entirely exhausted in supporting, 
at the extremity of the empire, a struggle all 
the conditions of which are to our advantage. 
If Sebastopol had fallen after the battle of the 
Alma, it would only have been a surprise ; 
Eussia would have lost a fleet and a naval 
arsenal, but the prestige of her .power would 
not have been seriously weakened. Now, on 
the contrary, her strength has been worn out 
in long and useless efforts : her old soldiers 
have disappeared ; she now brings forward on 
the field of battle more young recruits than 
tried battalions, and the wounded and prisoners 
who fall into our power appear worn out by 
fatigue and insufficient nourishment. The 
Eussian government, deprived of the resources 
of the Sea of Azoff, can no longer replenish its 
storehouses ; its soldiers only receive for their 
rations bread, salt, and water ; brandy is only 
distributed on days of battle, and scarcely ever 
meat. When the rains of autumn overflow 
the roads, I know not how the enemj"- will be 
able to procure food for his numerous army. 
Its situation appears to me most critical ; and 
I see in the attack of the 16th, so weakly 
followed up, a greater symptom of discourage- 
ment than of daring. The perspectives of the 
future call for a vigorous effort on the part of 
the Eussians; with us, on the contrary, it 
counsels prudence. The general-in-chief yes- 
terday morning opened a fire from our siege 
batteries. If we succeed in silencing the fire 
of the enemy, our advances will be pushed on 
with great activity ; if it be found necessary to 
await the arrival of mortars to obtain that 
result,' the delay, the consequences of which 
had been a cause of apprehension, will be now 
attended with less inconvenience than ever. 
We know by the avowals of the Eussian gene- 
rals themselves, what losses they incur by our 
fire ; these losses cannot but increase, and the 
means of the enemy for repairing them will 
every day diminish. In the meantime our 
army receives constant reinforcements, and 
lives in abundance. In spite of the daily 
fatigues to which it is subjected, its heroism 
supports it; and the facility with which the 
new loan has been subscribed for proves that 
France will not abandon it. The victory of 
the Tchernaya appears to me, therefore, cal- 
culated to trauquillise the least confident 
minds. It is a grand affair, the first effect of 
which will be to restore confidence to all those 
who had been somewhat shaken by the check 
of the 18th of June. 

" I have received the most satisfactory 
accounts from the Sea of Azoff. The allied 
flotillas continue to scour the coast, and spread 
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terror and alarm in every direction. The Des- 
cartes left yesterday for the Strait of Kertch, 
haring on board a reinforcement of 400 ma- 
rines: the English also send 800. The gene- 
ral-in-chief, at my request, has ordered Colonel 
Osmond to concert measures with Commander 
Bouet, of the Pomone, for occupying Taman 



and Eanagorla long enough to completely de- 
stroy the buildings which the Eussians have 
preserved in these two establishments. The 
materials will be made use of for building 
barracks on Cape St. Paul. With timely 
precautions the garrisons of the Strait of Kertch 
will pass the winter there without suffering." 



CHAPTEE XCYII. 

SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL FEOM THE BATTLE OF THE TCHEENATA TO THE EYE OF THE FINAL 

ASSAULT. 

" To possess all the various qualifications requisite for command is not very common, even 
among those who are good officers m an inferior rank ; hence, unless there is a wide field for selec- 
tion, the chances must be much against its being possible that a satisfactory choice should always 
be made. .... In order to insure such selection not being made lightly, "or from favouritism or 
political motives, we would suggest that such promotions should be given in such form as your 
majesty may be pleased to determine ; the recommendation in which the services of the officer shall 
he detailed being made public, with a view to insure the responsibility which ought to attach to 
appointments thus made out of the regular course of army promotion." — Seport of Commission on 
J^romotion in the Army, 1854. 



The truth of the motto selected for this 
chapter was exemplified before Sebastopol at 
the period of which we now write. General 
Simpson, a safe, careful, industrious, and zeal- 
ous officer, did not possess the requisites for 
high command any more than his predecessor. 
He had certainly more experience as to the 
superintendence of large bodies of troops, for 
in this respect Lord Eaglan had none what- 
ever ; but he was equally deficient in energy, 
personal activity, enterprise, and comprehen- 
siveness of conception. He did not possess 
genius. The Erench general was a good engi- 
neer officer, but was said to manage infantry 
but indifferently, and to be very incompetent 
in the use of cavalry. He also lacked personal 
activity, being exceedingly corpulent, and far 
advanced in j'ears. He was accustomed to 
drive about the camp in an open carriage, 
attended by the useless pomp of a large escort 
of hussars. Canrobert, although fond of dis- 
play, dispensed with this useless trouble to the 
soldiers, and was daily seen on horseback — 
often alone, or attended by a single aide- de- 
camp or orderly — visiting every post, and in- 
specting everything. For a siege, Simpson was 
no better than Kaglan, but Pelissier was a de- 
cided improvement upon Canrobert : he was 
more intellectual, enterprising, and resolute. 
- During the latter part of the month of Au- 
gust promotions were made by the British go- 
vernment in the manner condemned by the 
motto of this chapter. That we may not 
appear querulous or actuated by hostility to 
the government of the day, we give a specimen 
from the pen of Mr. Eussell, of the grievances 
to which both army and navy were subjected 
from this cause : — " The vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Commander Hammet, of the 
Albion, is filled up, I understand, by the pro- 
motion of Lieutenant Pasley, of the Royal Al- 



bert, who is thus put over the heads of at least 
five or six lieutenants of the Naval Brigade — 
lieutenants of ten years' standing, or even 
more, and who have now passed eight months 
in the trenches, and been in four bombard- 
ments. This needs no comment from me ; but 
it may be thought to require explanation from 
those who ordain and sanction a system of pre- 
ference, which, to persons uninitiated in the 
mysteries of naval pi-omotion, must seem un- 
just. In one point of view, it is an invidious 
task to draw public attention to such cases as 
this ; but it should always be understood that 
no slur is intended to be cast on the person 
preferred. Lieutenant Pasley may be a most 
meritorious officer, but one naturally feels 
curious to become acquainted with the services 
that entitle him to walk over his seniors, who 
for two-thirds of a year have been engaged in 
actual and severe warfare, have been decimated 
by Eussian shot, and have taken their full 
share of hardships probably unparalleled in the 
history of war since the campaign of 1812." 

The evils of a divided command had been 
much felt at the battle of the Tchernaya, and 
continued to be felt afterwards while the allies 
were in expectation that the attack would be 
renewed. Osman Pasha, the Turkish general, 
could not be prevailed upon to take part in any 
general combination, pleading the directions of 
Omar Pasha to hold fast by his positions. 
Omar was angry with his own status in the 
allied counsels and operations, and seemed 
more disposed to embarrass than aid the con- 
duct of the war. General Herbillon, as senior 
general of division, had commanded at the late 
engagement until Pelissier arrived, but the 
whole line, from Baidar to Inkerman, was 
afterwards placed under the command of the 
chief of the Imperial Guard, Eegnaud de St. 
Jean d'Angely, as general d'un corps d'armee. 
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This measure did not seem to please Osraan 
Piisha, who maintained his separate authority ; 
and it placed Marmora also in difficult relations, 
as his chief was General Simpson, the Sardinian 
corps being attached to the English army. 

The Russians continued to throw forward 
parties in reconnaissance, and the Cossaclcs 
made a prompt incursion upon the lower part 
of the Baidar Valley on the withdrawal of the 
Erench cavalry, and carried away stores of 
ha}' and other forage, with huts, utensils, arms, 
accoutrements,' &o., which it is hardly likely 
that d'AUonville had intended to abandon. 

On the 23rd large bodies of Russians were 
seen in observation of Marmora's corps, and an 
attack was expected there on the morning of 
the 24th. Eor this the gallant Piodmontese 
made ready with their accustomed coolness, 
but the enemj'- did not venture upon the 
hopeless task of dislodging them from their 
positions. 

The general statements of deserters were to 
the effect that an attack aU along the line, from 
Baidar to Inkerman, and along the ti'cnches, 
from Inkerman to the Quarantine, might be 
daily expected. The French Imperial Guards 
were consequently placed in position upon the 
Fedukhine Hills, and other French troops 
were moved down as supports. 

Notwithstanding the large reinforcements 
received by Gortschakoff prior to the battle of 
the Tchernaya, troops continued to arrive at 
his camp for a week after in small detach- 
ments; and a "Tatar" spy brought word on 
the 24th that two divisions of grenadiers were 
expected soon. This news put the allied gene- 
rals again on the alert, and dispositions were 
made to repel an attack in greater force than 
that made on the 16th. 

Three redoubts were erected for the protec- 
tion of the Traktar Bridge, which the French 
called Raglan Redoubt, in honour of the de- 
ceased British chief; Bkot Redoubt, in honour 
of their own general of engineers, who had 
been slain ; and the Redoubt de la Boussiniere, 
in honour of the artillery colonel of that name, 
who fell upon the 18th of June. 

There were various other works erected by 
both French and Sardinians, which made the 
allied positions like a great intrenched camp. 
The Turks, upon whose flank the enemy 
might descend from Baidar, did nothing to 
strengthen their posts, nor could their neigh- 
bours, the Sardinians, induce them to cut a sod, 
orraise a shovelful of earth. The policy of Osman 
seemed to be, doubtless under the directions of 
Omar, to do nothing, except fight when at- 
tacked, which no doubt the gallant Ottomans 
would have done. 

The French cavalry returned to their old post, 
and were accompanied by some battalions of 
infantry, who reconnoitred the Baidar Yalley, 



and climbed the mountains, continuing their 
course to the Upper Bclbek. They suffered in 
their reconnaissances from want of water. Tlie 
French dragoons also made reconnaissances 
along the road to Yalta, as if some appearance 
of the enemy in that direction was expected. 

Two companies of the 89th English regiment 
of the line were stationed in the Yalley of 
Yanutka, which is separated by a ridge from 
the Baidar Yalley. It was suspected that the 
Russians were in this neighbourhood in some 
strength, but the troops in the vallejr were not 
molested. Some FVenoh artillery joined them, 
and these were followed by other French 
troops, and all were engaged in making gabions 
for the siege, abundant material for such a pur- 
pose being there easily found. 

The following despatch of General Simpson, 
dated the 25th of August, will show his view 
of the proceedings of the Russians in the 
field :— 

" Having been engaged since daylight in a 
careful observation of the position in front of 
Balaklava, I am unable to address your lord- 
ship at any length to-day. The enemy have 
been concentrating troops at the M'Kenzie, 
Tasova, and Carales, their left extending as 
fur as the village of Makoul, and are supposed 
to have received considerable reinforcements, 
which probably consists of two divisions of 
grenadiers, which have been conveyed in carts 
from Bagtche Serai and Simpheropol. The 
bridge across the great harbour is nearly com- 
pleted, and large bodies of men are employed 
in erecting earthworks on the north side of the 
harbour. Intrenchments have been thrown up 
on the Severnaya Hill, extending from the sea- 
coast to the site of the first lighthouse, facing 
the north. From various sources we learn 
that the Russians on the right bank of the 
Tchernaya are held in perfect readiness for an 
offensive movement. Our siege operations 
progress steadily, with, I regret to say, heavy 
casualties on our side, as your lordship will see 
by the accompanying lists." 

The demonstrations observed by the British 
chief continued to be made, and so menacing did 
they become, that he thought it necessary to 
reinforce the lines upon the Tchernaya, and 
ordered Sir Colin Campbell, with the Highland 
division, to take ground upon the extreme 
right, near Kamara. Fifty guns were also 
ordered by General Simpson to the support of 
the allied force. 

Co-operating with these preparations, Mr. 
Beatty, of the railway corps — if we may so de- 
signate SirMoretonPeto's brigade — was directed 
to superintend the formation of two rails : one 
from the Col de Balahlava to Kamiesch, which 
would facilitate communications between the 
French and English depots ; and the other from 
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Kadikoi, joining the old line (as it ma)' now be 
called), to Tchorgoura, or rather to that part of 
the Sardinian position which faced the village. 
The railway people who survived the toils and 
sickness incidental to their task and to the 
climate had gone home, but French and Sardi- 
nian soldiers undertook the work; and Mr. 
Eeatty was assisted in his superintendence by 
Mr. Campbell and a few others of the railway 
officials who remained. The original line of 
railway was so broken up by the rough uses 
to which it had been subjected that it required 
almost to be renewed. Mr. Beatty undertook 
to place it in a working condition to last the 
winter, should the troops be compelled to re- 
main, and this was now generally foreseen. 

Reform became the order of the day at 
Bulaklava; and, under the administration of 
Admiral Freemantle, harbour-regulations were 
enforced, which were conducive to the public 
advantage. 

The British cavalry were occupied much 
during the latter part of August in taking up 
various positions behind the right centre, the 
right, and the extreme right of the allied lines; 
and their splendid appearance was the theme 
of commendation amongst French, Sardinians, 
and Turks. 

Brigadier Cameron's Highland Brigade was 
moved closer to the rear of the Piedmontese, 
where they took up a position with a detach- 
ment of the Bersaglieri. 

September opened upon the Tchernaya as 
August ended — in suspense to the allied armies, 
but in vigilant expectation of a renewed 
battle. The Russian army on the M'Kenzie 
Heights began, however, to diminish gradually; 
deserters alleged that they were withdrawing 
from the Belbek, that the cavalry had suffered 
many losses of animals from want of forage, 
and that, therefore, a large division had been 
sent away to Bagtche Serai. Still the Russian 
engineers, sappers, and artillery were busy in 
strengthening their positions, and a battery 
was erected on the projecting spur opposite 
to tlie " Fedukhine Mountains," which com- 
manded a good path to the Tchernaya. 

On the 2nd large masses of the enemy were 
observed concentrating on Upa, Ozenbach, and 
Tchouliou; and Prince Gortschakoff in person 
made a close reconnaissance of the allied 
positions. So near to the period of the final 
assault as the 4th of September, General Simp- 
son was in expectation of an attack in that 
(Quarter. 

In the description of the battle of the Tcher- 
naya, an interesting quotation was made from 
a journal privately circulated among the friends 
of Sir Edward Colebrook, with which the 
baronet politely favoured us. The following 
relation of visits made by him to the allied 
lines above the river shortly before the capture 
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of Southern Sebnstopol, will assist the reader 
in forming a better idea of the scene then pre- 
sented by the allied forces, and of the strength 
of their positions: — "The reports of an in- 
tended attack by the Russians were so rife in 
camp, that we started again this morning with 
the early dawn, and bad a delicious ride to 
Kamara, which I had not visited since the 
beginning of October last year. How changed 
the scene ! Tiie ground now alive with French, 
Sardinians, Turks, and English, was then the 
neutral ground of the two armies, and a scene 
of complete solitude. The eye then ranged 
from the white cliffs that marked the Russian 
position, to the green slopes along the range 
of the south coast, without discerning a sign 
of life. The valleys below me are now not 
merely full of human beings, but large herds 
of cattle cover the plain. Visited the High- 
landers, who marched here yesterdajr, and 
again to-day, to strengthen this part of the 
line. This is a measure of precaution that 
one cannot reprove ; but the difficulty of 
moving any large force against our right flank 
is evidently so great, that I scarcely think it 
was needed. The heights beyond Kamara 
command a fine view of the country eastward 
of the wall of white cliffs which bar our pas- 
sage to the north. It is composed of hill and 
dale, with narrow valleys, evidently passable ; 
but a large force with artillery would expe- 
rience great difficulties, and a small one would 
be crushed. The lower one (the Aitodor) is 
the quarter from which it is said the attack is 
to come ; but I scarcely think the enemy could 
bring against us from this quarter a sufficient 
force to make the attack the principal one; 
and it would, moreover, be so far separated 
from the main body as to render combination 
very difficult. The Highlanders are encamped 
in a delightful situation, on the slope of the 
hill, as if the object was to show themselves 
to the enemy. They are not a little pleased 
to be out of the trenches, and are preparing 
for a stay of a few days. This favour to a 
division which was encamped at Balaklava the 
whole of the most trying season, and has 
scarcely had six weeks of trench work, is a 
subject of much, and, I think, just animad- 
version." 

The following observations as to the diffi- 
culty of relying upon the information obtained 
on the spot, amidst'the events passing, confirms 
the opinion frequently expressed in the course 
of this History, that it is only by a comparison 
of the accounts of a number of eye-witnesses, 
carefully collated, and the whole submitted to 
the judgment of competent military authorities, 
that accuracy could be maintained. It has 
been by this method that the relations of facts 
in our pages have been preserved from material 
error. Sir Edward made in his journal of the 
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28th of August this entry: — "I rode with 
Gaspar Tupper and Twopeny to the Baidar 
VaUe}'', ascending the Marine Heights, and 
crossing the ridge to Vanutka Valley, and 
thence followed the "Woronzoff Eoad. We 
■were anxious to make the excursion as soon as 
■we could, and -while the French troops -were 
in occupation of Baidar ; and it may serve to 
show the difficulty of procuring information 
of -what is passing in other parts of the same 
army, if I mention the different reports that 
reached us of the state of things -we should 
find there. ' Our own Correspondent ' told me 
on the preceding day, -upon the authority of 
one of General Jones's staff, that the Russians 
■were in occupation of the Phoros Pass, and 
the French had fallen hack. I repeated the 
story in the cavalry camp, and it -was instantly 
contradicted by' an officer present, ■who said 
some officers of the quartermaster-general's 
department had reconnoitred in that direction, 
supported by a French escort, and there ■was 
no truth in it. The next morning, as ■we 
started, an officer we fell in with repeated the 
original story, on the authority of some friends 
■whom he named, who had been at Baidar the 
pre^vious day ; but a few miles further on. Sir 
Colin Campbell, whom we fell in with, treated 
the whole thing with ridicule, and turned the 
balance the other way ; and so it remained for 
the rest of the day. Our ride onwards was very 
refreshing. Well-grown trees, and hills covered 
with wood, were grateful to eyes dazzled by 
the glow of the plain and blinded with dust. 
Yanutka somewhat resembles in its form and 
breadth a west of England valley, but with an 
appearance of ■wildness and nature, as if un- 
frequented. We did not descend into the 
Baidar Valley ; the view from the pass by 
which it is entered from the west was to me 
disappointing ; the surrounding mountains are 
wanting in grandeur, and are only partially 
clothed with wood. It is a fine broad, rich 
valley, but scarcely deserving its reputation, if 
I may be allowed to judge of it from one point 
of view. As the heat was oppressive, I re- 
turned home by the Woronzoff Road and the 
Sardinian positions. The mountains on my 
right were evidently impenetrable, except at 
rare intervals, and then only by wild path- 
ways. I was set quite at my ease as to the 
probability of any attack on this side. The 
occupation of the Baidar adds nothing to our 
security. Next morning, Tuesday, rode up to 
Kamara, and breakfasted with Sir Colin. The 
country lay like a map before us, and Sir 
Colin pointed out what he considered the posi- 
tion of the enemy, and the points from which 
they might probably attack us. It seems the 
Russians are not dependent on the M'Kenzie 
Road alone for their advance, as they have 
formed another towards Aitodor, descending 



the white cliffs, and passable for artillery; 
they, besides, have another road through the 
country further eastward. They can thus 
choose their point of attack, and advance 
without being observed. This is their only 
advantage, for our position is so strong that 
with good troops it would be impregnable. 
Of this I had good means of judging, as I took 
a ride with Captain Mansfield, Sir Colin's 
aide-de-camp, after breakfast, and went to 
the hill occupied by the Sardinians, and a 
conical hill further to the right, forming an 
advanced post of the Turks. The former is a 
most commanding position ; artillery placed 
here sweep the opposite hills and valleys, and 
an enemy advancing by the latter could not 
deploy. But the great advantage of our pre- 
sent line is, that the Russians could not plant 
their guns effectively. Sir Colin told me that 
if the attack of the 18 th had succeeded, we 
should have made a push for the Aitodor. 
This part of the Russian position has, how- 
ever, been subsequently strengthened by heavy 
ship-guns ; but in the event of the siege opera- 
tions being successful, I ha^ve little doubt we 
shall make some attempt to force the position 
either at that point or further westward." 

In the foregoing pages of this chapter, the 
narrative has been confined to the circum- 
stances of the opposing armies in the field, 
where proceedings assumed an increased im- 
portance after the battle of the Tchernaya. 
Attention will now be directed to the progress 
made in the works before Sebastopol, and 
within the city. 

Immediately after their disaster at Traktar 
and Tchorgoum, the Russians laid a bridge of 
boats across the harbour between the north and 
south sides, showing that their confidence in 
the defence of Southern Sebastopol was gone. 
Over this bridge vast convoys of materiel of 
war and stores were seen daily proceeding 
from the south to the north side of the har- 
bour; subsequently a bridge of less capacity 
was thrown across further up, and deserters 
who swam to the French ships of war de- 
clared that the powder had to a great extent 
been removed from the sea defences, and that 
the enemy had anticipated defeat at Southern 
Sebastopol by every timely measure possible 
to the occasion. Several deserters perished in 
similar attempts to reach the ships by swim- 
ming, although aided by various supports 
carefully provided. 

On the day that the battle of the Tchernaya 
was fought, the allies opened a heavy fire 
along their intrenchments, which the enemy 
fiercely returned. Nothing worthy of detail 
occurred before Sebastopol during the first 
week after that battle. There were frequent 
alarms, and there was much cannonading. 
On the night of the 20th-21st, the French on 
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their extreme left bombarded with great 
energy; the enemy responded -with prompt- 
itude, and sustained the response with anima- 
tion. The 56th British regiment of the line 
landed at Balaklava, and was attached to the 
first division. There was much discontent 
among the old soldiers at the circumstance of 
"raw lads" being almost the only description 
■of recruits which " arrived out." Many 'of 
these poor boys sickened and died almost 
immediately. The oflScers complained of a 
similar evil amongst themselves : nearly all 
the ensigns who joined regiments in the 
Crimea were mere striplings, ignorant of their 
profession in every way, and utterly unfit for 
service. They were of little use to the older 
officers, and often an incumbrance; like the 
recruits they were soon invalided, and might 
almost as well have been detained at Scutari 
en route _ as sent to the Crimea. Among the 
lieutenants was a large proportion of very 
young and inexperienced men, and many of 
them imperfectly drilled. Young lieutenants 
were even in command of companies. The 
disadvantage of such a state of things, both 
among the officers and in the ranks, was after- 
wards proved at the grand assault on the 8 th 
of September. 

The French perseveringly worked on their 
sap towards the Malakoff; but the rooky 
nature of the ground in front of the Great 
Redan, and the commanding position of that 
work, rendered it impossible for the English to 
carry forward their sap but by very slow de- 
grees. Meanwhile, the loss of men on the part 
of the allies became very great; the French 
lost more than the English, but the English 
more in proportion to their numbers. The 
rifle-fire maintained every night by the British, 
to prevent the enemy repairing the damage 
done to his parapets and embrasures through 
the day, was constant and skilful. The fire 
directed upon the British trenches in conse- 
quence was very severe. The losses expe- 
rienced from night to night may be judged of 
by the fact that, from the 20th to the 23rd, in- 
cluding both dates, the British had 2 sergeants 
and 24 rank and file killed, and 8 officers, 8 
sergeants, and 168 rank and file wounded — 
above 200 men in three days. The losses from 
the 24th to the 26th August were— 24 rank 
and file killed; 9 officers, 6 sergeants, and 137 
rank and file killed, wounded, and missing. On 
the 24th, Major "Warden, 97th, and Lieutenant 
Bigge, 23rd, were slightly, and Captain J. F. 
Browne, B.E., was severely wounded. On 
the 25th, Captain R. Drummond was danger- 
ously wounded, and Lieutenant-colonel Sey- 
mour, Scots Fusileer Guards, was severely hit 
on the head by a piece of shell ; Lieutenant 
Laurie, 34th, was slightly wounded the same 
day ; and on the 26th, Lieutenant Rous, of the 



90th, and Captain Arbuthnot, R.A., were 
wounded severely. From the 27th to the 30th 
August, 1 officer, 1 sergeant, and 20 rank and 
file were killed; 6 officers, 4 sergeants, and 
152 rank and file were wounded. On the 
28th, Captain Forbes, Grenadier Guards, was 
very slightly wounded. On the 29th, Captain 
Farquharson, Scotch Fusileer Guards, and Major 
Graham, 41st regiment, were severely wounded; 
and on the 30th, Captain "Wolsey, of the 90th, 
acting as engineer, and Lieutenants Ware and 
Brinkley, 97th, were severely wounded. 

On the 25th, Lord Stratford de Redcliife 
arrived in the Crimea from Constantinople for 
the purpose of investing with the Order of the 
Bath such officers as her majesty was pleased 
to confer that honour upon. The ceremony 
did not take place until the 27th, in the front 
of General Simpson's quarters. A canopy de- 
corated with the allied flags was erected there, 
the standard of England surmounting them. 
A guard of honour consisting of men from 
every arm of the service attended the am- 
bassador. General Pelissier and his staff were 
in attendance. An observer, a member of the 
English medical staff, more particular than 
polite, described the general as " a thick, puffy, 
dark little man," and General Simpson as " a 
tall, lank, grey-headed, sedate-looking person." 

The honour was conferred on Rear-admiral 
Sir Edmund Lyons, Rear-admiral Sir Houston 
Stewart, Lieutenant-general Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, Lieutenant-general Sir H. Bentinck, 
Lieutenant-general Sir W. Codrington, Lieu- 
tenant-general the Hon. Sir James Yorko 
Scarlett, Major-general Sir Richard Airey, 
Major-general Sir Harry Jones, and Major- 
general Sir William Eyre. 

On the conclusion of the imposing scene, the 
bands struck up " God save the Queen," and 
the artillery fired a royal salute. The troops 
then filed ofi' and retired. Lord Stratford 
remained for several days, conferring with 
General Simpson, Admiral Lyons, and the me- 
dical staff, on various matters important to the 
service. ^The next day General Simpson sent 
the following despatch to the minister of war : 

" Since the attempt of the enemy to force 
the passage of the Tchernaya, on the 16th 
instant, no movement of aggression has taken 
place; but all the accounts I have received 
tend to show a disposition on their part to 
renew the attack. I have considered it neces- 
sary to send the Highland division, composed 
of the 42nd, 7l8t, 79th, and 93rd regiments, 
under the command of Lieutenant-general Sir 
Colin Campbell, to reinforce our extreme right, 
and they are now encamped on the slopes of 
the heights overhanging the village of Kamara. 
I have likewise placed fifty guns and the 
cavalry in reserve, to act on the first appear- 
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ance of the enemy. The 56th regiment has 
arrived, and I have attached it to the first 
division. The siege operations are progressing 
favourably; but, owing to the brightness of tlie 
nights, a large amount of work cannot be 
executed. The raft bridge, from the north 
side to the south shore, has been completed, 
and is actually in use by the enemy; and a 
considerable increase of troops, with a good 
deal of movement, is observable in the town. 
The installation of the Knights of the Bath took 
place yesterday at my head-quarters, and was 
conducted with great dignity and solemnity 
by Viscount Stratford de Eedcliffe. The effect 
■was most imposing, attended as the ceremony 
■was by the naval and military commanders- 
in-chief of the allied forces ; and after the 
delivery b)' her majesty's ambassador of a 
peculiarly eloquent discourse upon the character 
and history of the most honourable Order, the 
several knights were respectively invested 
with the insignia of their class. I transmit 
the weekly report of the principal medical 
officer, ■which shows a decided improvement in 
the health of the army, and the list of casual- 
ties to the 26th instant." 

As evidence of the corruption pervading 
every state department, each of these gallant 
officers had to pay £164 13s. 4d. for the hon- 
our thus lestowed upon him. Poor men of merit 
are necessarily barred out from such rewards. 

On the night of the 29th of August a 13-inch 
shell from the city burst through the roof of 
a tumbril, from which the French were dis- 
charging powder into one of their magazines, 
near the Brancion Eedoubt. The cartridges in 
the tumbril were of course exploded, and the 
proximity of the magazine caused tire explo- 
sion to be communicated to it, and a fearful 
report, followed by sheets of flame, broke over 
the works. There were at the moment seven 
tons of gunpowder in the magazine, besides 
shot and shell. These wore hurled into the 
air, and were scattered over the trenches, fall- 
ing in showers on the redoubt. Four officers 
and thirty-six men were blown up, and three 
times as many were wounded, some mortally, 
many seriously, by the shells and balls, or their 
fragments. The last reverberations had scarcely 
died away over Sebastopol, when a loud cheer 
ascended from the enemy's works, which was 
answered by angry salvoes from the French and 
English batteries. 

On the night of the 30th a body of Eussians 
succeeded in gaining the advanced trench of 
the English before they were observed. The 
guard made little resistance, being chiefly com- 
posed of feeble recruits. The enemy very 
promptly began to pull down the gabions, and 
to fill up the parallels, while a portion of Ihera 
advanced to attack the next parallel. The 97lh 



regiment received them with a steady and reso- 
lute fire, by which they were utterly discom- 
fited. The men of the 97th then charged, 
led by Captain Brinkley and Lieutenants Pres- 
ton and "Ware ; the captain and Ware were 
wounded, and Preston was killed. These 
gallant officers, especially Lieutenant Preston, 
behaved nobl)', emulating the example set by 
the brave Captain Yioars, -who on a previous 
occasion of like peril so heroically died. Cap- 
tain Pechell behaved also with great gallantry, 
and was wounded slightly; four daj-s afterwards 
he was killed in the trenches. Colonel Bunburj- 
received and deserved the notice of General 
Simpson. 

Such losses, however severely felt by the 
English, were still more severe and frequent 
with our allies, who had nightly 150 men 
killed and wounded in the trenches. The Eus- 
sians suffered far beyond the injury they were 
able to infiict. Pelissier remarked — " I lose a 
fine brigade in ten days ; the enemy loses a 
division a week, and if this goes on for a month 
he will be deprived of a corps d'armee." 

On the 1st of September, five days before the 
opening of the bombardment. Sir Edward Cole- 
brook, under the guidance of his friend. Colonel 
Chapman, visited the trenches, and his journal 
contains the most striking and graphic descrip- 
tion of the appearance of the opposing lines 
which -vve have perused or heard from those 
who, like Sir Edward, were witnesses. His de- 
scription thus commences : — " The batteries 
are this year so much advanced, and the forma- 
tion of the ground so peculiar, that it is im- 
possible to judge of our attack except by an 
actual visit. We rode down to the battery 
which bears the name of my guide, by a ravine 
strewed, as are all those leading to our trenches, 
so thickly with shot, that I could not help 
asking whether some of the heaps had not been 
collected by hand. 'Every bend on the hill 
had acted like a funnel to mass them together 
in this peculiar way. Arrived at the battery, 
which now constitutes our first parallel, I had 
before me the battle-field of the last six months ; 
our works pushed on for upwards of half a 
mile in advance, and crowded with men as 
they approach the front ; Eifle-pits and Quar- 
ries, the scene of our struggle in the spring, 
and the cemetery to ■which our troops pene- 
trated on the 18th of June. Chapman recom- 
mended a nearer survey from an advanced 
battery on our left, and we passed along the 
edge of the great ravine, dividing the French 
and English lines, hj a singular path, here and 
there running under masses of projecting rock, 
which form natural caverns,* where our men 
find shelter, and in some cases are turned into 
magazines. Wo reached the promised bat- 
tery at last, which rests on the ravine, and is 
* The Ovens. 
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in advance of the second parallel. "We were 
joined by Neville, of the engineers, -who came 
down on duty. The scene was very striking ; 
the Flagstaif Battery (Eussian) rose high on 
our left, and seemed, to my unprofessional eye, 
to command us. Before us lay the creek which 
forms the harbour, which we could follow 
through its length, and. which this battery was 
raised to command. On our front I could fol- 
low distinctly the long outline of the llussian 
works, forming almost one continual line of 
embrasures ; and on the extreme right we 
could see in profile the Malakoff (in itself a 
fortress), and the French works carried up to 
its very edge. I was not left to enjoy my 
view very long, for a midshipman, who was 
running about in a very lively manner, as he 
entered warned us that we were going to open 
fire, and the seanien began to point the guns. 
"We moved a little to one side, to watch the 
effect of the shot, some of which were directed 
against the bridge of boats, and others against 
the battery. The range of the former was too 
great to be relied upon ; one excellent shot had 
been made from this battery a few days before. 
' Now,' said Chapman, ' let us move a little 
further off, for we shall soon have a shot from 
them;' we had hardly gone twenty yards, to 
the left, when a volume of smoke from the 
Garden Battery was followed pretty closely by 
the whiz of a shot over our heads, and shot and 
shell followed in rapid succession ; two of them 
striking the parapet, scattering the dirt over 
us; one entering an embrasure without causing 
any casualty, another bounded off our maga- 
zine, and the remainder plunged into the ravine 
behind us. This was too hot to be pleasant, 
and I began to think of the difficulties of a 
retreat, for though I was snug enough under 
the parapet, the road by which I came was 
evidently dangerous. However, my guide was 
quite alive to this, and we returned by the 
zigzag on the right. We had to pass the line 
of fire to get there, and stopping at a new work 
in course of formation, which Chapman wished 
to see, I had an amusing specimen of the man- 
ner in which the working-parties threw down 
pickaxe and shovel when the look-out man 
cried ' shot,' and rushed to the parapet, in 
which, of course, I followed their example. 
I was not sorry to be out of this, and should 
probably have felt more apprehension, if it had 
not been for the coolness of my friends, and the 
good-humour of the men inthebatteries, and the 
absence of casualties, which made it difficult 
to regard it as a scene of danger. We moved 
away to the right, till we reached the ravine 
which separated the left and right attack, and 
then got into the zigzags. These, in some 
cases, gave no cover, the bare rock protruding 
above the surface. Apart from the lively 
episode which distinguished it, my visit has 



been a very instructive one. It has enabled 
me to judge by observation of the extent of 
these works, the difficulties under which they 
are carried on, the bearing of the fire of the 
batteries, and the peculiarity of the' ground. 
Though the ravines run with a certain regu- 
larity the ground does not; it is broken into 
hills and raamelons, which complicate the war- 
fare, and give a field for military skill, which 
any map imperfectly explains. For instance, 
the broken ground called the Quarries immedi- 
ately in front of the Eedan, covers a bat- 
tery which bears on the Malakoff, and supports 
the French attack. I do not think it is suffi- 
ciently known that many of our works were 
carried on and completed during the middle of 
that trying season that wasted the army. The 
second and third parallel were so made. What- 
ever difference of opinion may exist as to the 
propriety of pushing forward the siege at such 
a cost of life, it must add, if anything can, to 
the admiration of the energy and fortitude of 
our countrymen to know that in the midst of 
difficulties, such as rarely have been encoun- 
tered by any army, we steadily advanced 
.against the enemy's works, and that there was 
no moment of faltering in our progress. The 
Garden Battery, whose fire I experienced, has 
been the most troublesome during the siege, 
and caused more casualties than any other, 
enfilading our advanced works, and never 
silenced by our fire." 

Eumour ascribed insubordination to the gar- 
rison, and it was observed that strange shouting 
and discharges of musketry were on some occa- 
sions heard from within the city. Deserters 
alleged that in one of these instances of riotous 
noise, an officer of distinction and 100 men 
were executed for disobedience. 

By the beginning of September the French 
works were pressed up so close, that one of 
their trenches was designated the " slaughter- 
house;'" half of those who nightly entered it 
were returned killed or wounded. Mr. Bus- 
sell made this entry in his journal : — " From 
the head of the French sap one can now lay his 
hand on the abattis of the Malakoff." He re- 
presenti Major Graham, an amateur, as having 
done so, and paying as a penalty the loss of 
his arm ; and Mr. Gauchier, a midshipman of 
the Caradoo, as incurring a dangerous wound 
by his daring conduct near the same spot. By 
the time the last (as it is generally called the 
sixth) bombardment* was opened, the French 
sap was carried to within twenty-five yards of 
the salient of the Malakoff. The English, 
however, were not able, for the reasons already 
assigned as accounting for the slowness of their 
progress, to approach nearer to the Great Eedan 
than 200 yards. 

* 'VTe liare not numerated eaoli general cannonade aa 
a bombard.ment. 
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On the nortli side the enemy threw up pro- 
digious earthworks, and seemed to place his 
only hope of an obstinate resistance ultimately 
there. 

The Malakoff and Eedan suffered under the 
daily fire of the besiegers, and the Russians 
made repeated and gallant efforts to repair the 
embrasvires in the open day ; the only result 
was a terrible sacrifice of life from, the sure 
aim of their enemies. 

The armament of the allied lines assumed 
extraordinary magnitude and power. The 
Green-hill Battery, which in the bombardment 
that had last taken place was so prominent, ap- 
peared in the rear; in advance of it a battery 
of fifteen mortars was constructed, as well as 
other new batteries armed with ponderous ar- 
tillery. Everything portended that one of the 
bloodiest struggles which war ever set man to 
make with man was about to take place. The 
remark was touchingly true with which a cor- 
respondent of the Times, signing himself E., 
commenced a letter on the 1st of September : — 
" There is many a fine fellow in camp thinking 
this morning of some pleasant terrain, where 
partridges abound, and friends are gathered, 
intent upon harmless slaughter, who will never 
see the old country again." 

The spirits of the men were, however, buoy- 
ant, especially as the grand finale approached. 
Amidst all these terrible preparations for a 
battle of artillery, the most dreadful the world 
had ever seen, and which had as yet occurred 
even around Sebastopol — and while all were 
talking daily of the assault and carnage by 
which the objects of the bombardment were 
to be made effectual, the men enjoyed great 
liveliness of spirits, and heartily joined in 
every diversion which their wit could devise. 
The sailors were the gayest of the gay : the 
following is a specimen of their amusing 
devices : — 

THEATEE EOTAL, NATAL BEIGADE. 



On Friday evening, 31st of August, will be performed — 

DEAF AS A POST! 

To be followed by 

THE SILENT "WOMAN. 

The whole to conclude with the laughable farce entitled 

SLASHER AND CEASHEE. 

Scats to be taken at 7 o'clock. Performance to commence 
precisely at 8 o'clock. 

God save the Queen ! Eule Britannia ! 

Upon this Mr. Eussell remarks : — " And right 
well they played. True, the theatre was the 
amputating house of the brigade, but no reflec- 
tions as to its future and past use marred the 
sense of present enjoyment. The scenes were 
furnished from the London, the actors from 
the brigade. There was an agreeable ballet- 



girl, who had to go into the trenches to work 
a 68-pounder at three o'clock in the morning ; 
and Eosa was impersonated by a prepossessing 
young boatswain's mate. Songs there were in 
plenty, with a slight smack of the forecastle, 
and a refrain of big guns booming down the 
ravine from the front; but they were all 
highly appreciated, and the dancing was pro- 
nounced to be worthy of Her Majesty's, ere 
Terpsichore and Mr. Lumley retired from the 
concern. Nor were fashionable and illustrious 
personages wanting to grace the performance 
with their presence, and to relieve the mass of 
2000 commoners who cheered, and laughed, 
and applauded so good-humouredly. Tour 
elegant contemporary's types need not have 
blushed to print such names as the 'Duke of 
Newcastle,' who paid marked attention to 
Deaf as a Posty and led the' encore for a horn- 
pipe of the first force; as 'Lord Eokeby,' who 
was as assiduous as his grace, besides those of 
generals, brigadiers, lords, and honourables. 
The seijse of enjoyment was not marred by the 
long-range guns, which now and then sent a 
lobbing shot near the theatre, and never did 
any harm ; and if the audience were amused, 
so were the performers, who acted with sur- 
prising spirit and taste. What would old 
Benbow or grim old Cloudlesley Shovell have 
thought of it all?" 

The cavalry at this period were strengthened 
as to numbers by drafts from England; but 
like those sent out to the infantry, they were 
composed of mere boys, without discipline or 
physical power, and they drooped and pined in 
sickness soon after their arrival, but not being 
exposed to the same hard work as the newly- 
arrived infantry drafts, they did not die in the 
same proportion. On the 4th of September 
General Simpson thus addressed Lord Pan- 



" From the heavy fire maintained by the 
enemy on the head of our sap, the progress 
made has been slow, and accompanied, as 
must be expected, by several casualties 
among the sappers and working-parties; and 
it is with great regret that I have to report the 
death, last n.ght, of Captain Pechell, 77th re- 
giment, whose conduct I had occasion to bring 
before your lordship's notice in my despatch of 
the 1st instant. "Within the last few days a 
second bridge has been commenced from the 
north shore to Karabelnaia, the object being 
evidently to expedite the removal of stores 
from the dockyard. The continued reports we 
receive induce General Pelissier and myself to 
believe that the enemy still meditate an attack 
in force on our positions on the Tchernaya, to 
meet which the troops are kept in a continued 
state of readiness. The 82nd regiment have 
arrived from Corfu, and have disembarked this 
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day. I intend them to relieve the 13th regi- 
ment at Balaklava, ■n'hich has joined the first 
division, under Lord Rokeby. The health of 
the troops is excellent. I inclose the list of 
casualties." 

The general does not relate in this despatch 
that early on the morning of the day he wrote, 
before dawn, a heavy :fire was opened by the 
Russians, followed by a sortie, which was the 
means of effecting injury upon the head of the 
English sap, and of slaying and wounding 



several officers. Two sergeants, Coleman and 
0' Grady, distinguished themselves : the latter 
fell dead while requesting permission to storm 
a rifle-pit with a small party of his soldiers. 

At last the memorable 5 th of September 
arrived, when the grand and final bombardment 
was opened. A description of it, and of the 
assault which followed, is reserved for another 
chapter; meanwhile, the attention of the reader 
must he directed to other spheres of action, 
where the arms of the aUies had chequered 
fortunes. 



CHAPTER XCYIII. 

THE "WAR IN ASIA MINOR.— DEFENCE OF KAES. 



' Here stand, my lords ! and send discorerers forth 



To know the numbers of our enemies." 



Shakspeee. Jlenry V. 



Its a former chapter the narrative of affairs 
in Asia Minor was brought up to the month of 
June. The struggles of General Williams and 
his little band of European officers to secure 
Kars and Erzerum against the enemy, and the 
almost hopeless, yet determined and persever- 
ing efforts of Williams to conquer all obstacles, 
were depicted ; the futile correspondence of 
the general with Lord Stratford de Redoliffe 
and Lord Raglan, and the enlightened and 
vigorous interference of Lord Clarendon on his 
behalf, were also detailed. 

We have now to relate how the Turkish and 
Western governments conducted the war in. 
that part of the world, and in what a different 
spirit everything relating to it was regarded by 
Russia. From the beginning of June until 
Ears fell, and the men of its garrison were 
made captives, the Western governments, 
taken up wholly with the Crimea, neglected 
the defence of Turkish Armenia, and all but 
left it and its brave defenders as spoils for the 
enemy. 

The Turkish government seemed to abandon 
these fine regions to their fate. Officers were 
appointed to high command simply because 
they had court favour. The government of the 
Porte conducted its military affairs in Asia as 
the English government did everywhere, except 
when checked by the people : commands were 
assigned because of the rank of the candidates, 
their relation to those in high places, or their 
influence in the Divan, irrespective of experi- 
ence or personal adaptation to control large 
bodies of men. 

The Russians, on the other hand, showed in 
every step they took how well they knew the 
value of their Transcauoasian conquests, and 
how vulnerable the Turkish empire was in 
that direction. While the forces of Russia 
were being driven from the Danube, they 
never withdrew a man from Russian Armenia, 



Georgia, or Mingrelia; while the baffled and 
discomfited Paskiewitch, Gortsohakoff, and 
Luders, were fugitives behind the Pruth, An- 
dronikoff and his fellows were beating the 
Turks at Kuyukdere; even long after, when 
the defenders of the great Crimean fortress 
were finding shelter in the northern forts, and 
looking down upon the burnt and shattered 
ruins of Southern Sebastopol, for which they 
had so long vainly battled and bled, Mouravieff 
was capturing the northern capital of Asia 
Minor, and the army which had constituted its 
garrison. The Russians never relaxed for an 
hour their efforts upon the Georgian and Ar- 
menian frontiers because of any defeats suffered 
in Europe, or the waste of their armies there. 
The French seem to have kept a selfish rather 
than a vigilant eye upon events in Anatolia. 
It is notorious that the expedition of Omar 
Pasha, which took place in the autumn, and 
was intended indirectly to relieve Ears, was 
impeded by the allied generals in the Crimea, 
the British commander being governed on the 
occasion by the superior will of Pelissier. The 
French took no interest in the war on the 
Asiatic shores of the Black Sea, because they 
had no possessions which Russian influence 
over Persia and Central Asia could endanger. 
Besides, they were jealous of the oriental 
dominion of England, and would not object to 
see our Indian empire at all events weakened 
by apprehensions from Central Asia. It is quite 
certain that our allies gave as little assistance 
as it was possible to give in that direction to 
th« Turks, or to the British officers sent among 
them. This was a short-sighted policy on the 
part of our ally, for the Dardanelles may be 
reached more effectually and speedily by way 
of Asia Minor than by way of the Danube, and 
wherever the double-headed eagle appears, 
there the eagle of France must encounter it 
at whatever disadvantage. If France allow 
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.Russia to ereergo into tlie Mediterranean as a 
great military, and, then necessarily, great naval 
power, it will not be for her to restore tije 
European balance. She would then be com- 
pelled to act a secondary part to England, 
"without whom she could neither have help nor 
hope. Amidst such a complication of circum- 
stances and interests, England should have 
saved Kars at any cost, however enormous ; 
she should never have suffered it to be in- 
vested; she ought, for the sake of her own 
Asiatic influence, to have seen to the defence 
of Anatolia, and to have pushed back Russia 
behind her own frontier line. Victory in the 
Crimea saved Turkey, and humbled Russia at 
St. Petersburg ; but France had the chief glory 
there, while the victories of Russia in Asia 
humbled England before Persia and the petty 
states of Central Asia, without affecting the 
prestige of France in any way. Happilj', the 
glorious conduct of the British officers at Kars, 
and all through the Asiatic campaigns, re- 
deemed our influence. 

The successful ambition of Russia in the 
East, during the last and present century, was 
an earnest that she would strain every nerve 
to hold her footing, east as well as west of 
the Black Sea. The following sketch of Rus- 
sian conquest on both shores of the Euxine, 
within tliree-quarters of a century, ought to 
have roused the Western governments to 
provide for the repulse of Russia, as well on 
the Asiatic as the European shores of the 
Euxine : — 

ACaUISITIONS PROM TUHXEY. 

Country nortli of Crimea 1774 

The Crimea and countr}' between the Sea 

of Azoff and Caspian 1783 

Country round Odessa 1792 

Bessarabia 1812 

ACat'ISITIOKS FI103I PEKSIA. 

Mingi-elia, on tlie Black Sea 1802 

Immeritia 1802 

Ganja 1803 

Karabangh .' 180.5 

Shelii 1805 

Shirvan 1806 

Talislt, on the Caspian 1812 

Georgia 1814 

Erivan, Mount Ararat, and Etchniiazin .. 1828 

Akalzik 1820 

Early in the summer of 1855, General Mou- 
ravieff, as has been already shown in a previous 
chapter, succeeded Prince Bebutoff as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Asiatic army of the 
czar. Tliis vigorous general took every pre- 
caution to secure his communications, and 
with activity and spirit took the offensive. On 
the side of the allies everything depended upon 
the skill and courage of General Williams, 
who had little support which ho could rely 
upon but the heroism and military proficiency 
of a band of British and Hungarian oflicers. 
His importunities for help to Constantinople 
had not been attended to, and England made 



no direct effort to supply him with anything. 
Lord Clarendon and the British government 
were well affected to him, and zealously affected 
to the cause ; but either they were incompe- 
tent to manage any system of relief, or they 
relied upon their representations through their 
ambassador at Constantinople producing a due 
effect upon tlie Porte, or they supposed that 
Lord Raglan would provide relief. We cannot 
but think that had the allied generals in the 
Crimea been men of genius, or even of exten- 
sive information and solid mental power, they 
would have devised some practicable scheme 
for the relief of General Williams. There were 
ships, stores, and ammunition at Balaklava, 
and enterprising naval and military men, 
able and willing to undertake any task assigned 
to them, that could have been spared ; but 
not only was nothing done by the allied chiefs, 
they repressed and chilled what others would 
have attempted. From first to last Williams 
was sacrificed to a cabal at Constantinople, in 
which Lord Stratford and certain pashas had 
an inglorious part, just as the noble and daunt- 
less Guyon had been satl-ificed by similar jealou- 
sies and intrigues, in which the same and other 
persons had figured. 

When Mouravieff commenced an offensive 
part, Williams was at Erzerum, and the various 
pashas were taking matters as quietly as Omar 
Pasha did at Eupatoria. The Christian popu- 
lations were disaffected, the Greeks ready to 
fly to arms for Russia, and already engaged 
as spies, in which avocation the Armenians 
competed with them, the former actuated by 
bigotrjr, the latter by interest. The Kurds and 
other Mohammedan tribes, although bigoted 
Mussulmen, were ready to sell themselves as 
irregular troops to Mouravieff, and the Cir- 
cassians, who were hearty in the cause of 
Turkey, held back in disgust, in consequence 
of the bloody and barbarous deeds which cer- 
tain base and cowardly Bashi-bazouks had 
perpetrated. 

'i'hc difiicultics of Williams were innumer- 
able; but his spirit was equal to them all. 
Finding that Kars was menaced he hastened 
thither, still further strengthened the defences, 
and prepared the garrison to meet the foe 
in the battery or the field. His example 
and his genius inspired all classes, so that the 
citizens of Kars offered to arm in the defence 
without pay, and the Turkish soldiers demanded 
to be led against the enemy. It was abso- 
lutely necessary, however, for Williams to act 
on the defensive, because of the numerical in- 
feriority of his troops, and their deficiency in 
materiel of war. The various departments of 
an army which require to be in proportion, in 
order to secure its efficiency, were far otherwise 
at Kars. Williams had scarcely any cavalry, 
the few he had were inefficiently provided ; and 
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there were no engineers, or intelligent sappers 
and miners, to carry outproperly and promptly 
the orders of the European officers. His whole 
force did not exceed 17,000 men, -while that of 
Mouiavieff consisted of 28,000 infantry, 10,000 
cavalry, and more than their proportion of ar- 
tillery. Of this force 25,000 men advanced 
upon Kars at the heginning of June. Vassif 
Pasha, the muschir (or field-marshal) of the 
Turkish army of Asia, hecame alarmed ; and 
■when the Russians were within four hours' 
march, he proposed to 'Williams to fall hack 
upon Erzerum. This was regarded simply as 
a proof of weakness and timidity on the part 
of the honest but unenterprising muschir ; 
but since the war terminated, circumstances 
transpired to justify the belief that he had 
orders from the Porte to induce Williams to 
take this step, without positively insisting 
upon it. At all events, the Turkish pashas, 
after hostilities closed, continued to denounce 
the defence of Ears as bad in strategy. They 
alleged that Williams destroyed their army, 
allowing it to be caught at Ears as in a 
trap, instead of falling back upon Erzerum, 
and there, by obtaining reinforcements, and 
being in the midst of his supplies, to operate 
from a new base against the enemy : these 
allegations we shall confute in another page. 
When General Williams set out from Er- 
zerum, he left Colonel Calandrelli, an Italian 
engineer officer, engaged in making intrench - 
ments and otherwise fortifying Erzerum. On 
the road the general and Dr. Sandwith met 
M'ahmoud Effendi, a Polish renegade, who 
brought despatches from Colonel Lake. The 
Pole gave Dr. Sandwith a most gloomy ac- 
count of the prospects of defence at Kars, and 
at the same time represented retreat from it as 
impossible, Mouravieff having at his command 
10,000 cavalry — a computation not far beyond 
the truth. He also insinuated that Colonel Lake 
and Captain Thompson were likely to be over- 
governed by the pashas to abandon the defence 
altogether — a supposition as little likely to be- 
come fact as any well could be. On the route 
the general and his staif met convoys of sick 
coming from Kars to Erzerum, and Madame 
Tasklar, the wife of a German officer, who 
nobly followed the fortunes of her husband in 
the war, but who was prudently sent away 
from the impending horrors of a siege. 

On the 7th, an escort of lancers and the Eng- 
lish officers of the Ears' garrison met the gener 
ral on the road to greet his arrival ; the whole 
party soon after entered the city amidst the 
rejoicings of the soldiers and inhabitants. 
General Williams and his suite were delighted 
to find that by Colonel Lake's assiduity and 
talent the camp of Ears had been amazingly 
strengthened. . The excellent plans of Guyon 
had been partly carried out by Colonel Lake, 
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acting in the name of General Williams, 
and by the superior moans at his disposal. 
Dr. Sandwith declares that the provisions were 
found to be insufficient for a siege of any dura- 
tion, and that there was only sufficient ammu- 
nition for an expenditure of three days. The 
horsemen he and other officers describe as ill- 
disciplined, but rudely brave, and all accounts 
concur in representing the horses as in a ludi- 
crous condition, so long had they been deprived 
of adequate forage. One might apply most 
fitly to this cavalry the description given of 
the English troopers by an enemy, in Shak- 
spere's Senry V. : — 

" Their horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks, 
"With torch-staves in their hand ; and their poor jades 
Loh down their heads, dropping the hides and hips, 
The gum down-roping from their pale-dead eyes ; 
And in their pale dull mouths the gimmal bit 
Lies, foul with chewed grass, still and motionless ; 
And their executors, the knavish crows. 
Fly o'er them all, impatient for their hour." 

Dr. Sandwith found that of 2000 beds 
which he had applied for three months before 
as absolutely essential to the wounded and sick, 
— whose numbers would be great in case of a 
protracted siege, — not one had arrived. Gene- 
ral Williams was all but driven to despair by 
finding that the pasha of Erzerum, instead of 
sending to Ears three months' provisions, as the 
general supposed he had done, these indispen- 
sable supplies were left at Tenekoi, a long 
day's march from the city ! There were not 
arabas and horses in sufficient numbers to con- 
vey them, and if there had been, before the 
convoy could arrive the Russians would hear 
of its errand through their Armenian spies, 
and by a detour secure the prize, and make the 
escort prisoners, as that escort would neces- 
sarily consist of infantry, from the deficiency 
of troopers in the garrison. 

Schwartzenburgh, a German officer, recon- 
noitred the enemy before his arrival, and re- 
ported his army to be 40,000 in number — a 
gross exaggeration. The following is a correct, 
although popular, description of Colonel Lake's 
fortifications. Ears is situated under a preci- 
pitous range of rocky hills, which run east and 
west. The ascent in the western extremity is 
easy — " it is a sort of mamelon called Tah- 
masp." The eastern extremity of the range is 
abrupt, rocky, and precipitous; this is called 
Eara-dagh, and is within a mile of the town ; 
Tahmasp is twice that distance. The range is 
separated by a gorge (or valley, as the Russians 
call it), through which flows a river passable 
by bridges, one of which only was constructed 
by Colonel Lake. On the south of Ears a 
large plain extends for some miles, and is then 
barred by a range of easy sloping heights. 
These hills commanded the city in a military 
sense, and Lake therefore fortified them. Se- 
veral open works covered these heights before 
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the arrival of either Lake or WiUiaras, which 
had been erected at the suggestion of the 
gallant but unfortunate Guyon. On the west 
of Ears there was an old open work, called 
" Yeli Pasha Tabia," which Lake converted 
into a strong defence. A block-house was so 
placed within the Tabia and protected by earth 
as to be bomb-proof ; this was dignified by the 
name of Eort Lake, and was mounted with four 
36-pounders and four smaller guns. This Co- 
lonel Lake considered to be the key of the 
place. Breastworks extended from this im- 
portant position for a mile and a half eastward 
to the gorge, strengthened at intervals by strong 
redoubts; at the extremity of the gorge there 
was a redoubt called Teesdale Tabia, which 
had been placed by that very young officer at 
the close of 18.14. This was, however, com- 
manded by a fort at the opposite side of the 
gorge, called the Arab Tabia, after the glorious 
earthwork of Silistria, which there defied the 
power of Russia. The Arab Tabia was, in turn, 
commanded by the eastern forts on Kara-dagh. 
These defences, on the northern side of Ears, 
were united to the works on the plain by forts 
and breastworks. The weakness of the defence 
was its extent. It would have required an 
army as numerous as that of the besiegers 
properly to man such extensive works, and all 
must be garrisoned, or they would, of course, 
be seized by the enemy, who, by possessing any 
one link in the chain, was thereby in a better 
condition to seize all the rest. 

On the 10 th, a citizen of reputation waited 
upon General Williams with the brave offer of 
arming the citizens, and politely added the 
intention of " bringing as many of the Giaours' 
heads as Yeeliams Pasha might like to accept, 
and lay them at his feet ; Inshallah ! " (please 
God). " Yeeliams Pasha " informed him that it 
would not please God at all, nor please him ; 
that enemies, dead or alive, were to be treated 
with lenity and mercy, and to be exempt in 
either case from insult. This greatly astonished 
Osman Agha, as this senior of the city was 
named ; but nevertheless he would fight, and 
so would all the citizens. The muschir, Yassif 
Pasha, and Hussein Pasha, a Circassian chief, 
and Ismael Pasha (the Hungarian General 
Emety) co-operated with General Williams in 
every possible way. 

Lake employed himself in instructing the 
officers in theirduties, and Teesdale displayed ex- 
traordinary activity, and, notwithstanding his 
extreme youth, great wisdom and skill. One 
might apply to this intrepid and clever young 
warrior the words of the great dramatist : — 

"I do not think a braver gentleman, 
More active, valiant, or more valiant, young. 
More daring, or more brave, is now alive' 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds." 

Dr. Sandwith and Colonel Lake had a 



narrow escape of life in an outpost skirmish 
two days before the Russian army arrived before 
the place. Colonel Lake and the doctor were 
reconnoitring the Russians with a small body 
of regular cavalry and a troop of Rashi-bazouks, 
the latter being in advance. A Russian regi- 
ment of cavalry was in observation, and made an 
attempt to cut off the English officers. Colonel 
Lake ordered the cavalry to retire, which, the 
moment the Bashi-bazonks perceived, they 
uttered a yell and took to flight, rushing among • 
the regular cavalry, and throwing them into 
disorder; before they could re-form, the Russians 
were amongst them, cutting down the Turkish 
troops with desperate earnestness, who fled, 
scarcely offering any resistance. The British 
officers escaped only by the fleetness of their 
steeds. At last the Turks were rallied, and 
the Bashi-bazouks made a wonderful display of 
bravery, firing their pistols at the distance of 
1000 yards. 

At daybreak on the 16th of June the ad- 
vanced guard of the Musoovs attacked and 
drove in the pickets of the Moslems. The 
outposts made a brave but abortive defence. 
The advanced guard of the enemy consisted of 
three regiments of Cossacks, supported by horse- 
artillery and a rocket troop ; before these the 
Bashi-bazouks rapidly fell back, fighting wildly 
and irregularly. The Turkish light infantry 
retired in skirmishing order, offering to the 
Cossacks an opportunity of which they had not 
the skill or courage to take advantage. When 
the Turkish light troops fell back, the main 
army of Mouravieff gradually appeared. It was 
a fine body of men, their arms and high 
helmets gleaming in the midsummer morning 
sun ; they formed before the town, taking post 
with celerity and order. Perhaps no Russian 
army was ever held so well in hand by any 
general, nor did a Russian chief before ever 
command a more compact and well apportioned 
body of troops. Mouravieff had not liis forces 
in line before half -past six o'clock. His recon- 
naissance was soon effected, and his orders 
given. These orders were instantaneously 
obeyed, and the attempt upon the town began. 
The troops of the Russian general were drawn 
up upon the road, and the slope of country 
skirting on either side the road from Gumri, 
entering Ears upon its eastern suburb. The 
aspect presented by his army was very im- 
posing, and well calculated to intimidate the 
less happily-appointed Osmanli. The infantry 
of the assailants composed three strong columns ; 
these were flanked by three regiments of dra- 
goons, and supported by 48 pieces of cannon. 
Behind these was a column of reserve infantry, 
and an immense commissariat train, protected 
by Eurdish cavalry in the czar's service. 
When the Bashi-bazouks retired before the 
advanced guard, the cavalry of that force 
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attempted to enter the town with them, so hot 
was the pursuit ; for the Bashi-bazouks had 
spiritedly covered the retreat of the infantry, 
and were exposed to imminent risk in doing so 
from the swarms of Cossacks which crowded 
upon them. As the Eussian cavalry made a 
4a&h to enter the town, they were received 
.with such a fire from the Turkish artillery 
as rendered a flight more speedy than their 
■charge — a good proof of their discretion. The 
Eussian guns moved up and opened a heavy 
fire, under cover of which the cavalry re-formed, 
and made another dash for the town. They 
were again, met by so severe an artillery fire 
that they fled, and this time so hastily and 
shamefully that they never halted until they 
reached the main body. The guns limbered up 
and followed them, receiving, however, con- 
siderable damage from the Turkish cannon. 
This smart affair seemed to cool the haste of 
the Eussian chief, who drew off hi.s army, and 
took camp between Zaiiir and Akohe Kaleh. 

Mouravieff was evidently surprised at the 
brave and skilful resistance which he en- 
countered, and resolved to deliberate before 
any plan of assault should be carried into exe- 
cution. 

The Turks were much encouraged by their 
success ; and the news of a great victory, exag- 
gerated in every conceivable way, spread 
among the wild tribes of Northern and Central 
Asia, and was borne by innumerable voices to 
the Dardanelles, Constantinople, and even to 
the Crimea. Williams tempered this elated 
feeling while he used it, impressing upon the 
soldiery that they were a match for their foe; 
but that as the advantage in numbers and ap- 
pointment was on the enemy's side, they must 
make up for this disparity by their courage and 
prudence, by indomitable labour and patriotic 
self-sacrifice. To these exhortations the men 
responded with enthusiasm, repeating again 
and again that " "Williams Pasha was no end 
of a man." 

The conduct of the Turkish cavalry was 
letter than "Williams himself had any expecta- 
tion would be the case, although he had a 
higher opinion of the mettle of the wild horse- 
men of Asia Minor than any of his ofScers pos- 
.sessed. Much of their improved spirit had 
been produced by that most gallant man, 
■Guyon. 

. The following letter from General "Williams 
■will show the state of his mind as to the 
events which were passing around him, and 
throw further light on the Eussian attack. It 
is addressed to the Earl of Clarendon : — • 

Kars, June 17, 1855. 
" Mt Loeb, — Yesterday being the feast of the 
Eairam, I fully anticipated an attack, and the 
troops were consequently held in readiness 



throughout the preceding night, and stood to 
their arms before daylight. 

" Our advanced posts were driven in soon 
after daylight, and the Eussian army appeared 
on the height about half-past six o'clock : its 
advanced guard consisted of three regiments of 
regular Cossacks, supported by artillery and 
rockets. The main body of infantry marched 
in three columns, fianked by three regiments 
of dragoons, and supported by six batteries of 
eight guns each. In the rear appeared a strong 
column of reserve infantry, then the waggons, 
carrying, as I have since heard, three days' 
provisions. The whole force could not have 
been less than 25,000. 

"Nothing could be more perfect than the 
handling of the enemy's army as it advanced 
upon the front of our intrenchments formed 
by the line of works called Arab Tabia, Kara- 
dagh, and Hafiz Pasha Tabia, and facing the 
Gumri Eoad. Our cavalry, pickets, and Bashi- 
bazouks retired, skirmishing with the regular 
Cossacks until within 1000 yards of our lines, 
when the enemy's cavalry made a desperate 
rush, supported by its reserves of skirmishers, 
and also by a rocket troop, to enter the camp 
with our outnumbered cavalry under Baron de 
Schwartzenburg, but they were instantly 
checked by the artillery from Arab Tabia, 
Kara-dagh, and Hafiz Pasha Tabia ; they then 
fell back upon the main body of the Eussian 
army, which retired in the same order in which 
it had advanced, and, after halting for a few 
minutes, finally disappeared over the hills, and 
has resumed its old camping-ground at Zaiur 
and Akohe Kaleh. 

" As the enemy carried off their dead, we 
could not ascertain their loss, but it is esti- 
mated from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty; ours amounted to six killed and eight 
wounded. 

" The spirit of the Turkish troops was ex- 
cellent, evincing, as they did, as much readi- 
ness in the defence as they had shown in the 
construction of their epaulments. If the 
enemy had . attempted to carry his original 
intention into execution, he would, I confi- 
dently believe, have met with signal dis- 
aster. 

" The precautions which I have recom- 
mended the muschir to take are in no wise 
slackened, and we are now preparing for an 
attack of the heights in the rear of the city. 
The labour of the officers of my staff have been 
incessant ; and I have to record my thanks to 
Colonel Lake, to Major Teesdale, and Captain 
Thompson, and to Dr. Sandwith, as well as to 
Messrs. Churchill and Zohrab, the secretaries 
and interpreters, whose duties are equally 
arduous and fatiguing. 

"I have, &c., 

" "W. r. "Williams." 
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The citizens were true to the promise made 
in their behalf by old Osman; and boys of 
fourteen were armed with rusty muskets, and 
the swords of deceased fathers, who perhaps 
had carried them bravely. Veiled figures were 
to be seen embracing these youths, and telling 
them to go and fight the infidels, followed by 
a mother's or sister's prayer. Many of the 
Russian cavalry, on the 16th, in their foiled 
attempt to enter the town by a coup de main, 
were brought down by shots from those old 
muskets fired by these tiny hands. The rooks 
of Kara-dagh furnished admirable cover, from 
which citizens and soldiers were able to take 
deliberate aim at the cavalr}-. 

Day by day anxiety and vigilance prevailed 
in Ears, and the Russian army was reinforced. 
Dr. Sandwith states that soon after their first 
appearance before the place they amounted to 
40,000 men, their cavalry numbering 10,000. 
This does not agree with other trustworthy ac- 
counts, which represent the number as 10,000 
less ; but the doctor is also trustworthy, and 
we have no means of saying on which side the 
error lies. 

On the 20th of June the garrison was 
cheered by intelligence from various directions 
that help was at hand : 600 Lazistan riflemen, 
a bold and sanguinary band, were announced 
as hiding in a neighbouring village, ready to 
enter that night. The pasha of Batoum, al- 
though himself menaced by a powerful force, 
his own army only numbering 3600 men, was 
organising irregulars for the musohir's service ; 
and 2000 Abasian Caucasians were represented 
as on the march to aid the garrison. The last 
of these communications brought very im- 
probable news, the second very little to be 
relied upon ; the first was not only likely, but 
true, for the next morning the Lazistans en- 
tered, with their tricolour banners flaunting 
in the air, and the star* and crescent gleaming 
upon them. They marched in, singing a wild 
chorus, in which sundry dreadful things were 
threatened to the Giaours, and great things 
said of the faith and the faithful. The song 
also flattered the singers a good deal, who 
were, nevertheless, very likely persons to do 
anything out of the way fierce. They were 
an active, agile, muscular set of fellows, 
with beautiful rifles, and having in their 
girdles formidable-looking hamas (broad, long 
daggers), and at least a brace of huge pistols. 
They seemed under perfect control by their 
chief or derihey, and were regarded by the citi- 
zens with the sort of welcome given to persons 
whose aid is desirable, but whose company, 
except in hard necessity, would be gladly dis- 
pensed with. 

At this juncture the position of the enemy 

* When the Turis conquered Constantinople, they 
found these emblems eyerywhero, -which the Byzantine 



was essentially difierent from what it was on 
the 16th, the day of the attack. Mouravieff 
broke up his encampment on the positions 
already referred to ; and as flank marches had 
become all the fashion, the general efifected 
one which was strategically better than those 
in the Crimea, of which so much was written 
there, and in Paris, London, and St. Peters- 
burg. Mouravieff surrounded the Turkish in- 
trenchments, and placed himself near the 
weakest part of the Turkish position. 

The first great trial to the garrison was the 
interruption of its communications with Erze- 
rum. This was effected by the rains, without 
any intervention of the enemy, for some days ; 
but Mouravieff was too good a general not to 
cut off all hope of supply and correspondence 
in that direction. To accomplish this, he again 
moved his camp, taking up his position on the 
south-west of the town. At the same moment 
intelligence arrived that the garrisons expelled 
from the forts on the Black Sea, during the 
operations which we have already described as 
having been accomplished in and after the 
second Kertch expedition, had directed their 
march by way of Tiflis to join the army of 
Mouravieff. 

Day by day Bashi-bazouks forced their way 
into the place, but most of them were canards 
and robbers. It seems unaccountable that 
cowards should make their way through diffi- 
culties to a place where there was so much 
occasion for combat, and that depreda;tor3 
should place themselves under the discipline 
of a besieged city, where there was not suffi- 
cient food for the garrison. Fanaticism is 
probably the explanation of such conduct. 
The Lazistans became discontented before they 
were one week within the lines ; they wished 
for more fighting and more notice. Tlie 
muschir did not know how to manage them. 
What Turk ever did know how to manage the 
Lazistans, or any other refractory Asiatic 
tribe whatsoever ? The Ingleez pasha had a 
new scope for his varied abilities in mediating 
between the muschir and Ali Bey, the Lazistan 
chief; and he patched up a peace, more effec- 
tive, however, although a patchwork, than that 
which the Paris Congress ultimately achieved 
under the presidency of M. "Walewski. 

So early as the 22nd of June intrigues were 
discovered which would be inconceivable any- 
where out of Turkey or the Spanish peninsula. 
The civil governor of Kars sent word to the 
citizens not to obey "Williams Pasha, as he 
was a Giaour — an infidel, and they were true 
believers. Williams adopted in this case the 
only safe policy in the East — one well ex- 
pressed by the trite and vulgar phrase, " taking 
the bull by the horns." He summoned the 

Greeks had employed. Supposing them to have some 
magical efficacy, they adopted them. 
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pasha to a council, exposed his villany, calmly- 
listened to his lies, and let him go away under 
a vague impression that something very ter- 
rible, such as vi^as out of the line of any but an 
"Inffleez pasha" to inflict, would await his 
dereliction of duty. 

The spirit and character of the Eussian 
general, so early as the 23rd of June, began to 
display itself. The Cossacks captured the 
post, the letters were read by Mouravieif. He 
fairly, by the rules of war, appropriated all 
political and military intelligence, and courte- 
ously, by the prompting of a generous and 
manly nature, sent a flag of truce to convey to 
the English gentlemen their home letters. 
Mouravieff was born in Eussia by some 
great mistake ; the most chivalrous of nations 
might be proud of him. He made war as a 
great soldier, an accomplished gentleman, and 
a true-hearted, humane, gentle, generous man. 
If ever he set his foot on English soil, he will 
meet a reception such as Englishmen know 
how to give a truly gallant and generous 
enemy. 

The surrounding pashas were now energetic 
in raising irregular troops ; but of what avail 
could they be in a garrison without supplies? 
Provender and provisions were necessary ; and 
these the pasha of Erzerum might have sent, 
but did not, or sent, and left on the road, 
where he must have supposed the Eussian s 
would have captured them. It is marvellous 
that Williams did not make sure that the pro- 
visions sent from Erzerum were not actually de- 
livered at Kars. He had no confidence in the 
pasha of Erzerum, yet he seems to have trusted 
implicitly to his fidelity in the one grand vital 
matter of provisions. 

Eumour of attack and preparations to meet 
it disturbed the streets of Ears by night and 
day, until, on the 29th, a large force detaching 
itself from the main body of the besiegers, 
marched westward ; their object was rightly 
conjectured — it was to seize the corn at Yeni- 
koi. They captured and burned it. The 
spies employed by Williams were as useless, or 
rather as mischievous, as Guyon had found 
them in 1853-4. The Armenians sold them- 
selves to the highest bidder, which was Mou- 
ravieff, and the Greeks brought all the intel- 
ligence to him as much for love as for money. 
Even the Bashi-bazouks betrayed him. If ever 
man was placed in a position purely and in- 
tensely vexatious and discouraging, this Eng- 
lish agent and general was so placed. "We 
wonder much that, with Williams' knowledge 
of Asia Minor, he should have put any con- 
fidence whatever in any spy. Major Edwards, 
in the Punjaub, seems to have attained to the 
perfection of management in the matter of 
oriental spies. The more open, frank, and 
straightforward a man is, the best chance he 



has with spies anywhere, but most of all in 
the East. Williams was not deficient in these 
qualities, but he was beset with difficulties so 
peculiar and unprecedented that no human 
genius could have surmounted them all. That 
the man should have hoped and struggled not- 
withstanding, should have compelled fortune to 
wait on him so long, and have brought, as it 
were, his conqueror to do him homage, proves 
his greatness. 

On the 3rd of July Mahmoud Eflfendi, at the 
head of 500 Bashi-bazouks, was sent out on a 
reconnaissance, with stern orders to attack 
none but armed men, and not to plunder. 
They sallied forth with great ostentation, a 
most extraordinary - looking set of ragged 
rascals — 

" Scarce blood enough in all their sickly veins 
To give each naked curtle-axe a stain." 

They had not gone far on their expedition 
when they met some Eussian infantry, who 
fired, and Mahmoud and his cavaliers galloped 
away. 

On the 8th of July a body of Bashi-bazouks 
were attacked by a party of Eussian skir- 
mishers, and, of course, galloped off in mad 
haste afterfiring their long pistols into the air. 
The first to run was the colonel, and he kept 
the lead, his banditti were not able to keep up 
with him. Such were some of the immortal 
defenders of Ears ! General Williams insisted 
upon the degradation of the colonel to the ranks. 
The same day one Omer, a Mussulman in the 
service of Eussia, deserted and brought fifty 
of his irregular Mussulman troops with him. 
The musohir made him a pasha. 

It would be impossible to recount all the 
demonstrations on the part of the enemy, and the 
frequent skirmishes between the irregular 
cavalry of both armies. The Bashi-bazouks 
always fled, but generally inflicted some injury 
on their pursuers. On one occasion, as the 
enemy overtook them, each Bashi-bazouk, who 
lay crouched on the mane of his horse, sud- 
denly turned and fired ; five Eussians fell dead, 
and several were wounded ; the Bashis escaped 
unhurt : first in fight, first in fiight, these 
strange horsemen were the only available 
men for a certain kind of useful work which 
Williams had. 

By the middle of July it was found that 
during the whole period which had elapsed 
since Williams had arrived in Ears, the pro- 
visions had been pilfered, and that systematic 
peculation of food and provender had reduced, 
both below the limits to which Williams sup- 
posed they had sunk. Up to this time small 
supplies of vegetables so frequently arrived 
from the country as, on the whole, to consti- 
tute a considerable arrival of food ; but now the 
blockade was perfectly established, and no hope 
of any similar resource could be entertained. 
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During the remainder of July and during 
the first week in August, the Kussiana re- 
mained unaccountably inactive. The internal 
troubles of the town were great, the Lazistans 
demanding food under menaces of fighting their 
way out. Williams still preserved his influence, 
and sustained the public hope ; his own hope 
was sustained only by the promises of relief 
from Batoum and elsewhere, and by the gallant 
spirits of the little circle of European officers 
by which he was surrounded, obeyed, and 
loved. 

The month of August did not open favour^ 
ably for the besieged. The Lazistans con- 
trived to find their way out in bands, and 
plunder the neighbourhoodj and when called 
to account for their bad conduct, presented 
their rifles and drew their Icamas on the 
British officers Teesdale and Thompson. After 
much resistance they were captured, disarmed, 
fl.ogged, and imprisoned, which vigorous pro- 
ceeding put an end to Lazistan insubor- 
dination. The besieged were much troubled 
by the skirmishings at the outposts, the Cos- 
sacks endeavouring to kill or capture the 
Turkish grass-cutters, and the Bashi-bazouk 
cavalry striving to protect them, but so irre- 
gular were the tactics of these warriors that 
their efficiency was always doubtful. Even if 
possessing fodder for their horses, they would 
have been an incapable force. The English 
officers who knew India well would have been 
glad of even a few squadrons of the excellent 
irregular cavalry of India, which ought to have 
been employed in this war, at all events in the 
Asiatic department of the struggle. We con- 
cur with an officer of the Company's service, 
who in a letter thus remarks: — "Had two or 
three of these regiments been sent to co-operate 
with the sultan's generals in Asia, there would 
have been no difficulty in escorting the supplies 
from Erzerum, and no necessity for the capi- 
tulation of Ears. The irregular cavalry are 
free lances, receiving monthly pay for the ser- 
vice of themselves, their horses, and arms. 
They are armed with either sword, carbine, or 
lance, and each man selects the weapon with 
which he is most expert — an incalculable ad- 
vantage in hand-to-hand encounters. The 
horses are surveyed and passed by European 
officers, and none admitted under a certain 
value. In many regiments this is fixed at 400 
rupees, or £40. Their dress consists of a small 
turban, worn generally on the side of the head, 
long blue frock-coats, and high jack-boots. The 
irregulars of the Deocan use the Mahratta 
saddle and bit, the former heavy, but never 
known to wring a horse's back if properly 
adjusted ; the latter excessively severe at will, 
but, with a liglit hand and trained horse, the 
finest military bit in the world. They take 
immense pride in the condition of their horses, 



and in the brightness and temper of their arms. 
They use wooden scabbards, and their swords^ 
generally old regimental ones, are as sharp as 
razors. They never draw them, except when 
obliged, and never return them to the scabbard 
without wiping them. They ride long, and 
their seat is the most erect and graceful I 
know. The handling of their horses and the 
rapidity with which they wheel, halt in full 
career, and again dash off like a bird on the 
wing, beat hollow any Arab or South American 
I have ever seen. It is impossible to conceive 
finer specimens of the Asiatic warriors than are 
presented by many of these wiry Mahrattas. 
They are the heau ideal of light cavalry, and as 
graceful and picturesque in their way as ever 
were Prince Eupert's cavaliers. The service is 
very popular, and none but men of property, 
caste, and unblemished character can gain 
admission. Those of the Deccan are composed 
entirely of the gentry and small landed pro- 
prietors, whom caste compels or inclination 
prompts to a military career. The high sense 
of honour and the chivalrous nature of some of 
these high-caste gentlemen remind one more 
than anything else, in these practical times, of 
the days of Bayard and Gaston de Eoix. No 
promises^ no threats will induce a high- caste 
Mussulman of the Deccan to give up his arms. 
If compelled to do so he is disgraced for ever. 
Not many years ago, during some disturbance, 
several sirwars of the Deccan Irregulars were 
desired to deliver up their arms. They de- 
murred, they entreated, they declared that if 
compelled to do so their caste was gone ; death 
was preferable. The order, however, was im- 
perative, there was no appeal. When the 
officer came to receive their arms they asked 
once more if there was no chance. They were 
told none. At once, by a preconcerted move- 
ment, they put their pistols to their breasts and 
shot themselves. Is not that the metal of 
which to form soldiers ? They are constantly- 
ready for active service, and the celerity with, 
which they prepare for the longest marches is 
as incredible as the marches themselves. I 
remember returning from an unsuccessful pig- 
hunt at Aurungabad, some years ago, with the 
late Brigadier Mayne, than whom no more 
gallant sabreur ever drew sword on the plainsi 
of India, and as we approached the cantonments 
of the 2nd or 3rd Irregular Cavalry of the 
Nizam's contingent, he ordered the assembly- 
to be sounded. There was not then a soul 
visible, and we took out our watches to time- 
them ; in six minutes from the first note of the- 
bugle-call the whole regiment (with the excep- 
tion of a few stragglers in the bazaar), with 
their camels and baggage tattoos, were on, 
parade, and ready to march on the instant to- 
Hyderabad or Cabul. The length and rapidity 
of their march is marvellous, and would in 
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Europe establish, an aJiM for a ■vrhole regiment 
"without difficulty. Tbey are still the same 
Mahrattas whose swift mysterious marches 
under Hyder and Serajee paralysed Hindostan, 
and nearly drove the British from their newly- 
acquired territories. One word more, and I 
have done. Half Europe is now mad on the 
subject of the Zouave dress. It is declared to 
be, par excellence, the dress of a soldier, un- 
equalled for beauty, comfort, and convenience. 
If so well suited for Europeans, how admirably 
adapted must it be for our Sepoys, suited at 
once to their climate and their nationality, 
iff othing can be finer than a Eajpoot or Brahmin 
Sepoy swaggering through the bazaar in his 
turban and flowing robes, off duty; nothing 
more ludicrous than the helpless appearance of 
the same individual in tight stock, tight red 
coat, tight black trowsers, with boots and shako 
to match, trussed for parade." 

Amongst the calamities resulting from want 
of cavalry,, most of the bullocks of the garrison 
were carried off early in August; while British 
officers, unable to send out scouts, were kept 
in profound ignorance of the movements of 
Mouravieff. At last tidings were brought, 
somehow, that lie was before Erzerum with 
the greater portion of his army. A sergeant 
of cavalry made his way into the Turkish lines, 
and informed the general of the actual state 
of the case. Veli Pasha, at the head of 5000 
Turkish troops, was posted at Toprak Kaleh to 
watch the Eussiana at Bayazid. The vanguard 
was posted at Kuprikoi, where the vanguard 
of the Eussians encountered them. The light 
fleldpieces of these forces exchanged a brisk 
cannonade. At dark, Yeli retrograded towards 
Erzerum, through the plain of Hassan Ealeh. 
This he effected judiciously, sending on first 
his baggage and heavy artillery. Having 
reached within two hours of Deveboyonou, 
an intrenched position where Veli intended to 
defend himself, he sent on the chaoust, or ser- 
geant, to inform the muschir at Kars of his 
proceedings. The cJiaouat could only give the 
additional information that at dawn of day he 
looked down from a mountain, and saw the 
Muscovs in pursuit — ^but the Turks would be 
sure to reach the fortified position upon which 
they retreated. 

On the 7th of August, Mouravieff being 
absent with the divisions before Erzerum, his 
second in command persuaded himself that he 
could effect the conquest of Kars; but only 
proved how powerless the Eussian army would 
have been without the genius of Mouravieff. 
The Eussians came on soon after daylight in 
dense columns, and were met by a tremendous 
fire from the guns of position on the Kanli 
Tabia. The balls ploughed through the co- 
lumns of the enemy, who retired and re-formed ; 
a second time they made a similar attempt — 



similar results followed; a third effort was 
made in like manner, and ended just as the 
other attempts had terminated. Only one shell 
reached the Turks. The slain and wounded 
of the enemy were hundreds, which could 
be verified as the Eussian ambulances carried 
them away, and were permitted to do so 
unmolested. While this was going on before 
the Kanli Tabia, the cavalry threatened Hafiz 
Pasha Tabia and Kara-dagh. 

Just as the enemy retreated from these last- 
named places, TeeSdale, who, from the opposite 
side of th% defences had heard the firing and 
galloped up to the menaced position, ordered 
a monster cannon to be elevated, and, "laying 
the piece" himself, threw a ball of enormous 
magnitude into the midst of the retreating 
squadrons, causing signal havoc among them. 
The enemy galloped out of range too quickly 
to be in any danger of a repetition of hostilities 
from "the big gun." Thus Teesdale had the 
honour of firing, with his own hands, the last 
and the best shot of the action. When Mou- 
ravieff heard of the consummate folly of his 
lieutenant, he was much enraged, and made 
criticisms upon the skill of the officers, of his 
army not at all commendatory. 

The conduct of Captain Thompson, at this 
crisis of affairs, was passing excellent. His 
post was the Kara-dagh ; his vigilance never 
seemed for one moment to tire ; from dawn to 
dusk his glass was perpetually directed to the 
enemy ; he lay down when he could no longer 
watch them, obtained an hour's repose, and 
then rose and visited every sentry round the 
works. "No part of our position," says Dr. 
Sandwith, " was better if so well guarded as 
that where this Argus had taken up his quar-. 
ters." Teesdale and Kmety were posted at 
Tahmasp Tabia. Kmety was a Hungarian, 
and Dr. Sandwith did him but justice when 
he called him " a gallant man, and a first-rate 
soldier." Both Thompson and this Hunga- 
rian had so far rendered great service. The 
infantry was brought to the state of orga- 
nisation it then assumed by the efforts of 
Thompson ; Kmety's services were intelli- 
gent, and he was unremitting at his post. Of 
Lake, Dr. Sandwith said, " All day long he is 
working at the intrenchments ; his couch is 
his saddle, for he is all night visiting the sen- 
tries; he does his best to wear out an iron 
frame." 

Intelligence arrived that many officers had 
fallen in the recent attack, and among them 
the general in command. Officers' funerals 
were observed on the 9 th in the enemy's lines. 

On the 10th of August, Mouravieff retired 
from the vicinity of Erzerum. Having recon- 
noitred the intrenched camp at Deveboyonou, 
he abandoned the hope of making any im- 
pression upon it. Throughout the month 
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of August, unfounded rumours continually 
readied Kars that troops landed at Batoum, 
Redout Ealeh, Trebizond, and elsewhere, 
which are not particularly noticed in this 
narrative, as they will properly fall within 
the scope of another chapter. 

On the 10th of August, the same day which 
brought Mouravieff again before Ears, General 
"Williams wrote to Lord Clarendon in these 
terms: — 

" Mouravieff, before his late advance towards 
Erzerum, had been reinforced by a i^giment of 
infantry from Georgia, making up a total of 
thirty-three battalions of infantry. The force 
he left to observe us consisted of eighteen bat- 
talions of infantry, three regiments of cavalry, 
and fifty-four guns. As neither our numbers 
(which I abstain from stating) nor our organi- 
sation could hold out a chance of success in 
any attack upon such an army as now observes 
us, I have advised the musohir still further to 
strengthen his intrenchments, and this counsel 
his excellency has steadily carried out, through 
the zealous superintendence of Colonel Lake. 

" During the absence of the Russian com- 
mander-in-chief the general in command of the 
corps of observation has kept our garrison on 
the alert, more especially his cavalry, which, 
from its superior numbers and discipline, is 
master of the neighbourhood. But on the 8 th 
instant the enemy, losing sight of his usual 
precautions, advanced with large masses of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, to within gun- 
shot of the Kanli Tabia, on the south-east 
angle of our intrenched camp, when a well- 
directed fire from the guns of that redoubt 
obliged him to retire with the loss of several 
officers and many men. 

"With regard to the movements of General 
Mouravieff, I learn through a verbal message 
from Veli Pasha, sent by an orderly dragoon 
from the close vicinity of the Deveboyonou, 
that he had executed his instructions by falling 
back from Kuprikoi on that pass, which I 
had selected, and in part fortified, before I left 
Erzerum ; but I am still ignorant of what has 
subsequently taken place between the two 
armies in that neighbourhood, although a week 
has elapsed since the arrival of the orderly 
dragoon above alluded to. If, however, we 
can believe a man who has just reached Kars 
from the Soghanli-dagh, and who assures me 
that General Mouravieff's corps d'armie was 
camped last night on this side of that moun- 
tain pass, and consequently in the plain of 
Kars, I must draw the gratifying conclusion 
that he has found Veli Pasha's position, joined 
to the fortifications of Erzerum, too strong to 
molest without losses which he was not pre- 
pared to risk. Be this as it may, I trust the 
allies will, by a prompt diversion in Georgia, 



oblige General Mouravieff to retire, otherwise 
nothing can save Kars from falling into his 
hands. We are now on two-thirds of our 
ration of bread, and the cattle seized from the 
villages will not supply animal food for any- 
thing like the period named in my last de- 
spatch. The horses of the cavalry and artillery 
begin to feel the want of barley, and will soon 
be unfit for service." 

During the week after the date of General 
Williams' despatch, the garrison was alarmed 
by perpetual cavalry reconnaissances, and 
changes of position on the part of the blockad- 
ing force. During that time also symptoms 
began to appear of a disposition to desert on 
the part of the Bashi-bazouks and Lazi, nor 
were these indications of unfaithfulness wholly 
confined to these departments of the garrisons. 
In consequence of this state of matters the 
muschir, at the general's suggestion, issued a 
proclamation on the 18th, declaring that any 
persons caught in the act of desertion should be 
shot instantly. 

On the 19 th a protracted skirmish did little ex- 
ecution on either side. A spy was detected, who 
was tried next day, and shot the day following. 

On the 21st a large Russian convoy was 
observed, accompanied by two siege-guns. The 
garrison was much troubled by the proof of the 
enemy's intention to persevere, and not to con- 
tent himself with the slow process of a blockade, 
however effectual. Colonel Lake armed the 
Kanli Tabia with four additional guns, all of 
very large calibre. On this day General Wil- 
liams again addressed Lord Clarendon on the 
general peril of affairs : — 

" Since I had the honour to address your 
lordship on the 15th instant, the enemy's in- 
fantry and artillery have remained in the camp 
they then occupied. The cavalry, supported by 
horse-artillery and rockets, however, has taken 
a strong hill position to the north-west, about 
an hour's march from our lines, and, assisted 
by his numerous irregular horse, cuts off all 
communications with Erzerum, vid Olti, with 
Ardahan, or, indeed, any other place whence we 
could draw supplies of any kind. 

" A convoy of 3000 arabas, or country carts, 
and 2000 camels, is now in sight, coming from 
Gumri. Battering guns, drawn by bullocks, 
accompany this convoy. I have, therefore, re- 
quested Colonel Lake to convert the barbette 
battery of Kanli Tabia into one with embra- 
sures, and to take such measures for strengthen- 
ing the armament of this and other works as 
the occasion requires. 

" The weather is oppressively hot, yet the 
troops are in excellent health, the hospital 
list amounting to 289. 

_" Should her majesty's government and its 
allies determine on making Trebizond the base 
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of future operations against Georgia, I still 
trust that an immediate and powerful demon- 
stration will be made by a Turkish, army from 
Eedout Kaleh ; and for the present defence of 
Erzerum, I would beg strongly to urge the 
landing of a division of General Vivian's force 
at Trebizond, and a rapid advance upon Erze- 
rum, so as to insure the retention of that im- 
portant fortified post in the hands of the allies, 
even if this division of the contingent found 
itself unable to succour us." 

It will be seen from this despatch that the 
main hope of Ferik "Williams was a diversion 
in Georgia by Omar Pasha, which was at that 
time determined upon. In a separate chapter 
the plans and efforts to relieve Ears wiU be 
considered, when the scheme of a diversion by 
Omar Pasha wO.1 be related and discussed. It 
is desirable that the reader's attention, how- 
ever, be fixed on the fact that the commis- 
sioner hoped great things from an expedition 
to Georgia from Eedout Ealeh, a^ in future 
stages of the discussion of the relief of Kars it 
will appear that the general altogether de- 
nounced Soujuk Kaleh, some distance to the 
north of the former, as a base of operations. 

On the 22nd, several of the citizens of Ears 
suspected of being spies were seized, among 
them a surgeon ; the latter was acquitted, but 
the rest, or most of them, were either condemned 
or remanded to prison for further investigation. 
During the succeeding week several Armenians 
were committed to prison as being in corre- 
spondence with the enemy ; it was probable that 
the whole Armenian population would have 
supported the enemy in any form for which 
they had opportunity, except fighting, for 
■which that race have no taste in these days. 
Williams congratulated himself and the British 
government, and the Turkish authorities, a 
short time after (September 14th), upon the 
fact that the traitors hitherto had been all 
llussulmen, not one Christian having been im- 
plicated. It is difficult to reconcile this state- 
ment with the journal of Dr. Sandwith, and 
our information from other sources. It was 
more easy to detect Mohammedan deserters or 
spies; they were not used to it ; treason among 
them was comparatively rare, whereas the 
whole Christian population of Kars and Erze- 
rum had long been disloyal, and skilful in all 
manner of intrigues in the interest of Eussia. 
It must be admitted, however, that the reforms 
■which had just been decreed by the sultan, and 
announced to the citizens of Erzerum and 
Kars by General "Williams, in a very wise way, 
and at a time most opportune, greatly checked 
all treasonable practices and tendencies among 
them. The oppressions with which these 
populations had been visited by the Turks, ren- 
dered voluntaryobedience to the sultan's throne 



impossible ; disloyalty was not only patriotic, 
but Christian, in the esteem of both Greeks and 
Armenians. Besides, these races were so furi- 
ously bigoted, that they sympathised with the 
fanaticism of Eussia ; and however Greek and 
Armenian might dispute with one another 
about creeds and forms, and quarrel with one 
another for the precedence of their respective 
rites, they were always willing to unite in pro- 
moting EuBsian aggrandisement as the chief hope 
afforded them of humbling t'heir Moslem per- 
secutors. Probably the principal grievance felt 
by both Armenians and Greeks was, that they 
had not the freedom of persecuting one another, 
all other Christians, especially Latins, and the 
Turks most of all. Much as General Williams 
seems to have known of the Turkish empire, 
from the banks of the Nile to Tunis, from Con- 
stantinople to Kars, he does not seem to have 
had a very clear insight of the genius and 
spirit of the religious sects. 

On the 25th of August the general sent this 
despatch to the English Eoreign-office : — 

" I am sorry to inform your lordship that 
great apathy reigns at Erzerum, from the highest 
functionary to the lowest ; every pasha and 
bey who has been charged with missions from 
this camp to that city has, in his turn, disap- 
peared from the scene — a scene from which all 
of high rank are glad to escape. I therefore 
trust that, through your lordship's representa- 
tions, they may receive from the Porte the 
most stringent orders to execute the directions 
forwarded to them by the muschir." 

Upon this despatch Colonel Lake remarks, in 
his work entitled, Kars and our Captivity in Rus- 
sia : — " "While we had to endure this neglect the 
enemy was receiving reinforcements, pressing 
more closely on our pickets and advanced 
posts, forage became so scanty that we were 
compelled to send away our half-starved cavalry 
horses, and so closely were we now beleaguered, 
that we could scarcely get a messenger safely 
out of the camp. A memorandum made by 
our general on the 1st of September, received 
by Consul Brant at Erzerum at sunset on the 
5th, proves our condition at tliis crisis of the 
blockade. 'The most is made of our provi- 
sions ; the soldier is reduced to half allowances 
of bread and meat, or rice-butter ; sometimes 
100 drachms of biscuit instead of bread, nothing 
besides — no money. Mussulman population 
(3000 rifles) will soon be reduced to starvation. 
Armenians are ordered to quit the town to- 
morrow. No barley ; scarcely any forage. 
Cavalry reduced to walking skeletons, and sent 
out of garrison ; artillery horses soon the same. 
How will the fleldpieces be moved after that ? 
The apathy of superior officers is quite dis- 
tressing. "We can hold out two months more. 
What is being done for the relief of the army ?'" 

3 M 
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Tte 26th of August -was a day of consider- 
able interest to the garrison from a daring 
exploit of Kmety and Teesdale. To the north 
of the eity were posted some strong detach- 
ments of the Muscovite cavalry. Between 
these forces and the defences were some rich 
fields of barley, ready for the sickle. To hold 
these fields until the harvest was reaped and 
carried away was the project contemplated 
by the enterprising Hungarian, and equally 
enterprising Englishman. How impossible 
would such a plan have seemed to the " cau- 
tious" commanders-in-chief in the Crimea, 
French and English; and how certain of 
failure would any plan for the like have proved, 
if there were spirit sufiioient to undertake 
it I "What confusion and blunders would 
have attended every step! Our heroes at 
Ears accomplished this perilous feat ; it was 
prepared with foresight, and taken with reso- 
lution. But how was this valuable harvest of 
barley ever to be captured ? There were no 
cavalry to face the formidable sotnias of the 
enemy, and what general would attack them 
with infantry ? Besides, if the force which 
might attempt to seize upon the fields should 
not be cut to pieces by the cavalry, how were 
they to hold them until the barley was reaped? 
Or if they should succeed in doing so, how 
was it to be carried away ? Would not an 
overwhelming force of the enemy fall upon 
them, annihilating or capturing troops, reapers, 
and carters together? It seemed to be an 
undertaking very improbable of accomplish- 
ment ; but, somehow, fortune often opens up 
a way for those who, under adverse circum- 
stances, court her smiles by genius and valour. 
The force selected for this hazardous feat con- 
sisted of a strong detachment of rifles, and 
four of the heaviest field-guns in the place. 
These were to proceed direct to the cavalry 
camp of the enemy at Ainali, the force of 
which consisted of a strong brigade, comprising 
two regiments of dragoons, several parties of 
mounted Kurds, several sotnias of Cossacks, 
and a few squadrons of other irregular cavalry. 
To obtain some security against an attack in 
force while denuding the barley-fields of their 
treasures, the plan was adopted of posting 
Hussein Pasha upon the height of Tahmasp 
with two trumpeters. From this elevation 
he could overlook the Eussian camp, and, in 
case of any dangerous movement, the two 
trumpeters would give a warning blast. Hav- 
ing completed their arrangements, the two 
heroes sallied forth at the head of their force. 
A broad valley had to be passed, very favour- 
able for the action of cavalry; but, nothing 
daunted, the enterprise was begun, and the 
barley-fields were attained. The Eussian 
cavalry trusted to the fieldpieces attached to 
their brigade, which opened upon the Turks, 



whose fire was superior in weight, and far 
more skilfully directed. The Cossacks at last 
charged upon Kmety's flank ;. but a party of the 
riflemen, concealed among the barley, opened 
such a fire upon them, that they speedily 
wheeled about, leaving such a proportion killed 
and wounded behind them, as proved that the 
gallant little Turks were good marksmen. 
During the battle of artillery, and the cavalry 
charge, the reapers worked away, and succeeded 
in cutting down and carting the corn. Just at 
that juncture a shrill note from the Tahmasp 
gave the alarm. Hussein Pasha had seen the 
commotion in the Eussian camp,, and the speed 
with which their cavalry took to horse, and 
he gave forth the trumpet sound, as arranged.. 
Kmety did not seem in a hurry; the Eussian 
cavalry and field-guns had retired out of range 
of his large fieldpieces. Hussein Pasha again,, 
anxious, renewed the warning, and far louder 
than before, the clangour of the trumpets filled 
the plain. Still Kmety did not seem to hasten, 
and Hussein began to fear that all was lost j 
he sent an aide-de-camp, who met the gallant. 
Hungarian and his alter ego, Teesdale, with 
their brave Turks, "making no haste but 
good speed," and by the steadiness of pace- 
securing an orderly retreat. The heroes retired 
safe to the garrison ; not a man was hit, and 
their booty, of unspeakable value to them, waa 
as completely as it was skilfully and bravely 
won. As Kmety came safely under the guns 
of the defences, Mouravieff's whole army ap- 
peared in order of battle, just in time to 
see what valour and capacity had snatched 
from beneath the beards of his astonished 
soldiers. The Muscovite army drew up on the 
slope of a hill opposite Tahmasp. The trumi- 
pets of the garrison sounded the generj^ 
alarum, the drums beat to arms, and the 
citizens, hurrying to and fro, seized their 
weapons, and sought their posts for the ex- 
pected conflict. The batteries were all soon 
manned, and the garrison looked forth defiance 
upon the opposing host until darkness fell upon 
the scene. The Eussians remained on the 
ground all night, expecting a sortie, and sufier- 
ing intensely from the frost ; for, while the 
days were fiercely hot, the nights, as is com- 
mon at that season in Armenia, were intensely 
cold. Had the enemy attacked, the garrison 
was in an excellent condition to have per- 
formed its duty ; the soldiers were full of con- 
fidence in themselves and their leaders; the 
citizens, to some extent, would have fought 
bravely in the batteries ; and the defences had 
then assumed most formidable strength ; nearly 
Ihe whole of the lines were protected by trous 
de loii/p, which would have rendered the success 
of a night assault next to impossible. 

On the 29 th- of August another spy was 
hanged; but the hanging of a few spies did 
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not piat an end to the communication of vain- 
able intelligence to the enemy, -which led 
MouraviefF to adopt the policy of a blockade 
rather than of the usual siege approaches, 
■which -would have been attended by a greater 
expenditure of life among his troops. Thus 
the month of August closed ; no help for the 
garrison arriving from Erzerum or Trebizond, 
and no diversion effected from Redout Kaleh, 
Batoum, or from any other quarter ; everything 
depending upon the skill of the British and 
foreign officers, and the bravery of them and 
the common soldiery. 

On the 2nd of September a flag of truce 
brought sixty Turkish prisoners from the 
Russian camp to the garrison : these men -were 
not soldiers nor citizens (-with a fe-w excep- 
tions), but peasants and small land occupiers 
from the vioinitjf. The object of Mouravieff 
in sending them -was to corrupt the citizens, 
and to cause the troops to desert, they having 
been -well prepared by his agents for the per- 
formance of this -work. Some of them did 
their best to fulfil their dishonourable bargain, 
and some betrayed him : of both classes a few 
-were hanged, and the rest terrified. It did 
not need their advent to create disaffection; a 
-whole battalion of rediffs had to be broken 
up, and the men dispersed among other corps. 
Some of these fled, and -were captured and 
shot. 

Early in September, General "VYiUiams -wrote 
to Lord Clarendon : — 

" On the 1st of September mutiny and 
desertion have had to be repressed by strong 
measures. The -vigilance of the enemy is 
extreme. He has been reinforced by 2000 
cavalry, and presses, if possible, still more 
closely on our pickets and advanced posts, 
-where a daily struggle takes place for forage, 
-which has for several days failed to supply 
our -wants; a large portion, therefore, of our 
attenuated cavalry horses has been sent from 
the camp, in order to seek subsistence beyond 
the mountains and out of the reach of the 
enemy's cavalry, which cannot be estimated at 
less than 10,000. General Mouravieff, with 
his infantry and sirtillery, occupies the same 
positions -which he held when I last wrote. 

" It is with the utmost difficulty that either 
horse or foot messengers escape the vigilance 
of the enemy, and I abstain from entering into 
details which might fall into their hands. 
The garrison preserves its health, notwith- 
standing the great difference of temperature 
between day and night : its spirit, I am happy 
to add, is excellent." 

The beginning of September rapidly de- 
veloped new miseries within the closely-pressed 
garrison, and all the former inconveniences 
Avere intensified. The horses died very fast; 



the weather was still too warm to allow of 
their flesh being salted and prepared for human 
food. General Williams determined to save 
the remainder of the horses, and as many men 
as they would mount. By this means the 
garrison would be relieved of surplus mouths, 
while, for the purposes of defence, its hands 
would not be greatly weakened. A thousand 
horses of all sorts, which had been used for 
every variety of purpose, were mustered at 
Tahmasp at sunset, and received an excellent 
feed of barley. As soon as it was twilight, 
they gradually defiled through the Yalley of 
Chorek in the direction of Olti. The suspense 
and anxiety of the garrison were very great, 
and many a prayer followed them. Some fore- 
told their destruction, others their capture; 
while an opinion prevailed with many that 
they would never dare to cut through the strong 
cavalry forces of the enemy, and would return 
to the lines. Silence and suspense reigned 
over the defences, all listening with painful 
intensity for the sound of horses' hoofs, or the 
clash of arms, when pistol-shots suddenly inter- 
rupted the stillness ; they were only a few — a 
mere discharge from some Cossack outpost. Si- 
lence again ensued for a few minutes ; a volley 
of carbines attested a severe cavalry skirmish ; 
: this was scarcely over when a long roU of 
musketry filled the air; this, too, ceased, and 
the crack of rifles at intervals terminated the 
sounds of conflict. The gallant Turks had 
driven in the pickets, which, retiring upon the 
main body of the cavalry outposts, there dis- 
charged their carbines and fell back upon the 
infantry, who, supposing a sortie, received the 
Turkish cavalry with a heavy musketry fire, 
falling back upon their supports. At last they 
perceived that it was not an attack ; that a 
portion of the garrison was actually cutting its 
way through the Russian lines, which was 
successfully performed : a dropping fire after 
them, as they won their perilous way, was all 
the enemy could do. What number of these 
cavalry was killed or captured was not ascer- 
tained; some lay wounded, and were taken 
care of by Mouravieff, who was as humane as 
he was wise and brave; others crept away and 
found shelter among the country people ; but 
the great proportion galloped through, escaping 
the shot and sabre of the Museovs. 

On the 4th of September forty soldiers de- 
serted to the enemy at once. This was the 
severest shock to the garrison it had yet expe- 
rienced; this grand coup of the disaffected was 
followed by various similar attempts on a small 
scale, and when the fugitives were caught they 
were executed. On the 5th of September the 
musohir offered a reward of 500 piastres, and 
General Williams a reward of 2000 from his 
private purse, for detection of any deserter. 

The horses which were unsuitable to send 
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■with the force which cut its way through the 
Russian lines were gradually slaughtered, 
until the dogs of the town lay ahout the streets 
gorged with feasting upon their carcasses. 

The food of the inhabitants was becoming 
scarce, but General "Williams having bought 
up large supplies at the beginning of the 
siege, was enabled to dispense rations of corn 
daily. He also bought from the rich and 
distributed among the poor. The exertions of 
Mr. Zohrab, the interpreter, were most bene- 
ficial in these matters. Concerning the exciting 
events of the blockade up to this date, the 
fullest and best account is to be found in a 
parliamentary "Blue-book;" the works of Dr. 
Sand with and Colonel Lake are meagre and 
incomplete. The volume of Dr. Sand with is 
well written, and in many respects an inter- 
esting book. Colonel Lake acts better than he 
writes, for although his book was written after 
that of the learned and gallant doctor, it is 
much less graphic and complete as to the 
incidents of the blockade. In turning to the 
despatches of General "Williams, we glean the 
true state of things with far more of partioular- 
isation and minuteness than can be obtained 
from the journals of his staff. To give the 
whole of these despatches to our readers would 
be impossible, because of the space they would 
occupy, but the pith and prominence of the 
information they contain, and of those written 
by Consul Brant, of Erzerum, is transmitted 
to these pages. 

Early in September, the general wrote to 
the foreign minister of England a despatch 
containing the following remarks : — 

" "We have just heard that one of the de- 
tachments of infantry and cavalry (under 
Coblian Ali Bey) which so harass us, has 
marched towards Ahkiska, which place is 
menaced by an incursion of irregulars, by order 
of Mustafa Pasha of Batoum. This will con- 
vince your lordship that a serious demonstra- 
tion from Redout Kaleh would cause the imme- 
diate departure of at least a large corps of 
General Mouravieff's army, whose camps re- 
main where they were when I last had the 
honour to address your lordship." 

_" It was evident that whatever tended after- 
wards to alter the general's opinion, his main 
hope in September was the accomplishment of 



a diversion, by Omar Pasha, from Redout Kaleh 
in Mouravieff's rear. This seems to have been 
the hope of all the European officers, although 
Dr. Sandwith was less sanguine than his chief 
of any advantage from the action of the 
allies in the rear of the blockading army. 
Consul Brant wrote in the same strain as 
General "Williams, although he, a few daj's 
afterwards, began to hesitate as to the effi- 
ciency of such a plan. Lake and Sandwith 
also subsequently blamed the Turkish and 
British governments for ever thinking of 
acting otherwise than from Trebizond or 
Batoum. It would be hard to expect those 
governments to have been better informed 
than the British consul and others on the 
field of action itself — men long acquainted 
with those regions. The language of the 
consul in the beginning of September on this 
subject was — "If Omar Pasha be quick in his 
movements, he may yet be in time, but delay 
is fraught with imminent danger; and I shall 
be very anxious until I hear of the landing of 
an adequate force at Redout Kaleh, as Kars 
by that event alone might, I hope, be saved." 

On the 8th of September, a day the most 
remarkable in the annals of this war, because of 
the conquest of Sebastopol, the garrison was 
encouraged by several circumstances. A foot- 
messenger brought news, more pleasant than 
true, that Omar was about to land at Batoum 
with 40,000 men. Kadri Bey informed the 
general that a large store of corn had been 
discovered within the lines, which a noto- 
rious peculator, one Selik Agha, had pilfered 
from time to time from the public stores. 
This discovery gave every reason to believe 
that the garrison could hold out until the 
middle of November. 

"We have now arrived at that point in the 
history of the blockade in which the schemes 
for the relief of Kars by the Turkish govern- 
ment and the governments of the allies must 
be considered, in order to account for the hopes 
which the foregoing extracts from the consul 
and the commissioner express, and which led 
to so many unfounded rumours floating per- 
petually into the blockaded lines. 

Our next chapter will be devoted to the 
relation of what was done or purposed for Kars 
beyond its own confines, up to the period to 
which we have brought the narrative of events 
in Armenia. 
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CHAPTER XCIX. 

PLANS AND PEEPAEATIONS FOE THE EELIEF OF KAES. 

" There is one preliminary to relieving a besieged town which is indispensable, it is that you must 
first find your army." — Lawrence Oliphakt, Tratiscaucasian Cmn]>ai(jn. 



In the last chapter it was shown how the 
garrison of Kars hoped against hope, and 
struggled on, looking evermore towards the sea, 
as the source from whence help only could 
come.- It was related how rumours of a re- 
lieving army under Omar Pasha continually 
reached General Williams and his comrades, 
and sustained their spirit. It is the historian's 
office in this chapter to point out in what cir- 
cumstances these rumours had their birth, and 
what efforts were put forth for the relief of the 
suffering brave. The endeavours of General 
Williams, the musehir, and the consul at Erze- 
rum to awaken Lord Stratford or the Turkish 
authorities at Constantinople to a sense of duty 
concerning the war in Asia Minor, were urged 
in vain ; although some effect was certainly 
produced, and a great appearance of interest in 
the gallant but ill-fated garrison of Kars at 
last assumed. The allied generals in the Cri- 
mea were as immovable as the English am- 
bassador, the Prench ambassador, and the 
Turkish seraskier at Constantinople. Osten- 
sibly, General Williams belonged to the army 
of the Crimea, and was under the command of 
Lord Raglan and his successors ; but he might 
as well have belonged to the army of Soinde, or 
expected orders, encouragement, or advice from 
Beloochistan or Candahar, as from the generals- 
in-chief in the Crimea. The Frfinch govern- 
ment took, apparently, no interest at all in the 
fate of Ears, or as to what happened in Asia 
Minor. To conquer Sebastopol was the grand 
design of the emperor, and already it is plain, 
from the light thrown upon his proceedings by 
subsequent events, he had determined upon 
making peace at the moment most propitious 
to the glory of the French arms, although all 
the objects of the war should not have been 
accomplished. The English government was 
alone in earnest. Lord Palmerston and his 
foreign minister were deeply solicitous to save 
Kars, and to adopt any measures, even although 
considerable risk attended them, which would 
cause the blockade of Kars to be raised, and 
secure the sultan's Asiatic dominions ; but the 
generals in the Crimea raised obstructions, and 
thwarted the enterprising spirit of the English 
Eoreign-offlce. In June the Porte, and the 
English ambassador to the Porte, professed to 
be in a state of great anxiety concerning the 
dangers by which Kars was menaced. The 
Erench and Austrian ambassadors did not 
pretend to any interest in the matter, and the 



latter was solely occupied, so far as Asia was 
concerned, in preventing the Porte from con- 
fiding a command to the talented and intre- 
pid Guyon, and from employing Hungarian, 
Polish, and Italian officers in any service there. 
So cleverly did the Austrian press this, and so 
well sustained was he by the corrupt pashas, 
who were jealous of the magnificent talents and 
chivalrous valour of Guyon, that the sultan and 
his more sincere advisers were overborne. 
Williams was not only in want of ammunition, 
food, fodder, money, and materiel of war — ho 
required fivefold the number of good European 
officers to assist him. It was a great mis- 
fortune that a measure contemplated early in 
the war had not been carried out — that of 
sending Behram Pasha (Lieutenant-general 
Cannon) to the post of second in command in 
the army of Asia. That officer having gone to 
the Danube to see the state of affairs there, was 
so pressed by Omar Pasha to join his army that 
he accepted the command of the light division, 
which was the means of relieving Silistria by a 
feat of strategy and valour not surpassed in the 
whole war in any field of action. "Behram 
Pasha," said an experienced Indian officer to 
the author, "was born a soldier." General 
Evans had predicted of him, when only a young 
subaltern, that he would be a distinguished 
commander — and Sir de Laoy's prophecy was 
fulfilled. Perhaps, however, had General Can- 
non been in Asia, he would have been treated 
as Guyon was, by the villanous brood of pashas 
that plundered the sultan's provinces, and 
betrayed his interest and honour in Asia Minor. 
The Turkish government professed to be 
desirous to send an army of their best troops, 
under their ablest general, either to march upon 
Kars, or to create such a diversion as would 
certainly draw off the enemy from the blockade ; 
but so beset by personal and national jealousies, 
private interests, rival claims, incompetency, 
and intrigue was every scheme projected for 
either of these objects, that nothing was done 
until it was too late to do anything efficiently. 
The Turkish government, the seraskier, the 
Erench and English ambassadors to the Porte, 
the commanders-in-chief in the Crimea, the 
Turkish general, the Erench government, all 
are open to suspicion as to their sincerity in 
these proceedings. The English cabinet alone 
appears with unstained honour in this cause. 
Among the most vile, or else the most ignorant, 
ebullitions of party spirit in the British senate, 
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the attack upon the government for its conduct 
in the affairs of Kars stands very prominently. 
Perhaps the mere advocate, reckless of the 
righteousness of his cause, and eager only for a 
party triumph, was more conspicuous in the 
speech of Mr. Whiteside, the member for Ennis- 
killen, delivered in the House of Commons, than 
in any other delivered in that assembly during 
the course of the war. We shall endeavour to 
unravel the skein of intrigue which attended 
the plans and efforts for the relief of Kars, so 
far as is necessary for the information of our 
readers. 

The favourite idea at Constantinople was 
the landing of a Turkish army on the east 
coast of the Black Sea, forcing the Suranim 
Pass, and threatening Tiflis. It was also be- 
lieved there that the most suitable general to 
intrust with this great undertaking was Omar 
Pasha. He was not only willing to go, but 
ambitious of the honour ; and as soon as he re- 
ceived any intimation of the proposed enter- 
prise, he placed himself in communication 
with the Turkish government as a candidate 
for the command. He was dissatisfied with 
his continued inactivity in the Crimea. Prom 
some cause or other, the Turkish troops before 
Sebastopol were always left to guard the rear ; 
and except on a few occasions of reconnais- 
sance, they were either posted as a rear-guard 
to the troops before Sebastopol, or to those oc- 
cupying the Heights of the Tchernaya. Omar 
felt that he had talent, and chafed at his posi- 
tion. This was one reason why he did so 
little at Eupatoria, for however deficient his 
means of transport there may have been, his 
forces were sufficiently large, and his means 
available, to have advanced some ten miles, 
and taken up an intrenched position. By thus 
acting, he would have intercepted the Russian 
convoys, and have rendered great services to 
the siege. But it was observed that after the 
Austrians were allowed to interfere with his 
pursuit of the Eussians in their retreat from 
the Danube, he never regained his good humour 
nor his confidence in the allies, especially the 
French. Even at the battle of Eupatoria, it 
was observed by military men that he did not 
show his accustomed zeal ; and although he 
had resolved, if possible, not to be beaten, he 
showed no disposition to take any advantage of 
his success. 

It was, as already observed, the middle 
of Juno before any signs of interest in the 
fate of Ears seemed to rouse the authorities, 
native or foreign, at Constantinople. On the 
13th of that month Lord Stratford de Eed- 
cliffe delivered certain instructions to M. 
Pisani, from which persons would suppose 
that the dearest object of the ambassador's 
heart was the salvation of that city. It is 
ludicrous to peruse his lordship's expressions 



of vital concern, after what has been shown in 
former chapters of his ignorance or indiffer- 
ence, or worse : — 

"I learn from Brigadier-general Williams 
that the Eussians appeared, when he wrote, to 
be meditating an attack on the armj"^ at Kars, 
and I fear we shall have to deplore the little 
or tardy attention paid to my earnest and re- 
peated requisitions for supplies and reinforce- 
ments. Even now, at the eleventh hour, it is 
most desirable that all which it is in the power 
of the government to do in these respects 
should be done without a moment's delay. 
According to my last advices from General 
"Williams, money was greatly wanted, and he 
presses the demand most earnestly upon me. 
See Fuad Pasha and the seraskier without 
delay, and urge them to send off as large a 
sum as they can possibly spare, while they are 
preparing whatever may yet be forwarded in 
point of men and supplies. The case does 
really seem to be very urgent. 

"I learn from our consul at Trebizond that 
the Eussians had made an attack on Churukso, 
and been repulsed with loss after a sharp en- 
gagement. Has the Porte any news of this ? 

" Wow that Circassia is cleared of the Eus- 
sians, why should not the old idea of uniting 
the army at Batoum with that of Kars be 
acted upon in the present emergency ? Sug- 
gest this impressively. I am assured that 
Batoum may be held with a very sraall force, 
supposing it to have works sufficient to be 
relied upon; but of this I am no judge." 

The Porte had been in possession of exact 
intelligence before the English ambassador, 
but either did not take the trouble of commu- 
nicating it to him, or, desirous to humiliate 
the infidel pasha, purposely concealed it, lest 
he should remonstrate upon their apathy. 

On the 19 th of June the seraskier proposed 
to Lord Eedcliffe, that a portion of the allied 
fleet should cruise upon the Caucasian coast, 
and that 10,000 men should be sent from the 
garrison of Batoum, which would still, in the 
seraskier's opinion, have a force of 5000 men 
to defend it. Here, again, either the Turkish 
official sought to impose upon the English am- 
bassador, or he was most culpably ignorant of 
the state of the garrison at Batoum, the total 
strength of which was only 3700 men. Gene- 
ral Williams himself was actually, at the mo- 
ment, better informed as to the condition of the 
Turkish troops at Batoum. 

The general tone of the official Turkish 
communications at that juncture, with Lord de 
Eedcliffe showed their desire to abandon Kara, 
and fall back upon Erzerum. This was under 
the pretence that it was bad in strategy to de- 
fend Kars; but it was well known that the 
pashas whom Williams had caused to be re- 
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called for their peculations had intrigued 
against him. These men had been appointed 
by Omar Pasha's influence, and Omar, not- 
withstanding the clearest proofs of their guilt, 
prevented any punishment fi'om being inflicted 
upon them. This circumstance not only threw 
suspicion upon the whole of the proceedings of 
the Porte, but also upon the subsequent mili- 
tary plans and proceedings of Omar himself. 
The correspondence of Vassif Pasha, the muschir 
at Ears, shows that he was of the same opinion. 
This will appear from the first despatch written 
from Ears, on the 9th of June, by General 
Williams to the Earl of Clarendon : — 

" On the day after I addressed your lordship 
from Deveboyonou I received from Colonel 
Lake the confirmation of the intention of the 
Russians to attack this place in great force ; I 
also got a confidential message from the muschir 
proposing to abandon Ears and defend Erze- 
rum. I instantly wrote back to Colonel Lake 
to beg the muschir to act with the utmost 
vigour, and pressed on and reached Ears the 
day before yesterday, where I have used every 
endeavour to instil energy into the mind of the 
muschir, and I likewise abstained from remon- 
strating with his excellency on his strange 
proposition to abandon a place which we had 
been at such trouble to provision and fortify, 
thinking, as I do, that he feels the weight of 
the false step he was about to take, and is 
willing to act upon my suggestions. 

" With this impression, I have been occu- 
pied all day in stationing the troops in the 
various batteries, in arming and supplying 
those batteries with ammunition, and in ad- 
dressing to -each regiment words of encourage- 
ment and hope. The enemy, in force about 
30,000 men of all arms, accompanied by a 
train and vast supplies necessary for a siege, is 
within four hours of us, and will, most pro- 
bably, attack us to-morrow. 

" I have advised the muschir to write to 
Mustafa Pasha, of Batoum, for 5000 men to be 
directed on Ardahan, and to Veli Pasha, of 
Toprak Ealeh, to prepare for an instant march 
when he shall have received orders for it. This 
is all I can do in our isolated and neglected 
state ; and I am happy to say that our garrison 
appears in good spirits, and promises me to do 
its duty." 

A few days after the date of this despatch. 
General Williams knew that no help could 
come from Batoum by any force at the disposal 
of the pasha then there. 

The letter of Vassif of which Williams 
complains was no doubt written by the insti- 
gation of the officials at Constantinople, or, at 
least, because Yassif knew that that was their 
policy. 



General Williams believed, and, after the 
peace argued, that by detaining a Russian army 
to the end of November within eight miles of 
their own frontier, he had paralysed their opera- 
tions in Asia. This was undoubtedly the case. 
On the other hand, the opponents of this opi- 
nion say that the price paid for the detention 
of the Russians before Ears was the loss of an 
army, of a vast artillery, and of all the English 
ofiicers serving in Ears, and nearly all those in 
Asia Minor. In the spring the Russian gene- 
ral could have operated from Ears as a new 
base of operations, and with all the advantage 
desirable, from having ' ' snuffed out' ' the English 
infiuence in Armenia ; whereas, if General 
Williams had allowed the muschir to retire 
with his troops and his splendid field-artillery 
in time upon Erzerum, there could be no doubt 
of the safety of that place, which was rendered 
desperate by the surrender of Ears ; and in the 
spring, as it was easier to reinforce an army at 
Erzerum than at Ears, the allies might from 
that place and from Batoum act against the 
enemy in the field. Had the war continued, 
the defence of Ears would have only brought 
glory to England, but no gain to Turkey. This 
is the Turkish view of the subject. There 
is little likelihood, however, that those who 
urged it in June at Constantinople were actu- 
ated by any deep convictions of its soundness; 
but were rather moved by choler against Wil- 
liams Pasha, the ourber and scourge of corrupt 
Turkish chiefs. The view taken by General 
Williams was the correct one, which upon a 
future and more appropriate page of this His- 
tory shall be proved. 

On the 22nd of June Consul Brant wrote 
from Erzerum. His despatch, or copies, reached 
Lord Redcliffe on the 11th of July, Omar Pasha, 
at Sebastopol, four days later, and Lord Claren- 
don eight days later. This despatch was the 
means of suggesting to Omar the desirableness 
of placing himself at the head of a Turkish 
army, and hastening to the rescue : — 

" It were superfluous (wrote Mr. Brant) to 
detail events at Ears, as General Williams ad- 
dressed a despatch to your lordship of as late a 
date as a short note I received from him. The 
despatch to your lordship I forwarded yester- 
day by a special messenger to the Porte, sent 
off hurriedly by the authorities to solicit im- 
mediate reinforcements. 

"The army of Ears is in a difficult position 
within its intrenchments, from which it can- 
not issue in face of a superior Russian force, 
including a large body of cavalry, which may 
be said to be entirely wanting in the Turkish 
army ; for a few regular cavalry badly mounted, 
armed, and clothed, without any knowledge of 
drill, or any efficient officers, cannot be taken 
into account. There is at present at Ears no 
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deficiency of provisions; but if there be no 
possibility of introducing supplies, the garrison 
■will ultimately be forced to surrender for want 
of food, if the Russians maintain their position. 
It were therefore necessary, in order to save 
Kara and its army, to send up reinforcements 
as rapidly as possible, and more particularly to 
supply the want of cavalry. The civil and 
military authorities have urged this on the 
Porte, and have begged me to request his ex- 
cellency the Yiscount Stratford de Redcliife to 
impress on the sultan's government the very 
critical position in which Ears and its army, 
as well as Erzerum, will be placed by the 
slightest delay in complying with their de- 
mand. 

" It was evident that while Eiza Pasha 
occupied the post of seraskier nothing could be 
expected ; his neglect of this army has been so 
marked that everybody believes that he wished 
its destruction. Possibly one of the causes of 
this supposed feeling may have been his desire 
to save the credit of bis protege, Zarif Mustafa 
Pasha, by showing that he was not so much to 
blame, since nobody could do better. But the 
advent to the seraskierat of Meheraet Rushti 
Pasha leads people to hope that effectual rein- 
forcements will soon be sent; not a moment, 
however, must be lost, or this ill-used army 
will either perish of hunger, be vanquished by 
the discipline, eflS.ciency, and numbers of the 
enemy, or be forced to capitulate. 

"Everything that energy and skill can ac- 
complish may be expected from General Wil- 
liams ; but it may be feared that his health 
will fail him under the incessant fatigue he 
undergoes. It is fortunate that the muschir 
agrees to his suggestions on every point, and 
that the military council is not now, as for- 
merly, divided by intrigues. It is also fortu- 
nate that the general's care of the soldiers, his 
watchfulness and energy, and his calm and 
resolute bearing, have won the confidence of 
the army, and that he is admirably seconded 
by the few British officers on his staflf. Still 
these advantages, great as they are, cannot 
counteract the scanty numbers of the force, 
its want of discipline and efficient officers, 
and the absence of cavalry; so that the pre- 
servation of this small, devoted army, must 
depend more on its receiving reinforcements 
than on its own conduct, however brilliant 
and self-devoted they may be. 

" The muschir has this moment informed me 
that, in consequence of the enemy having in- 
tercepted the direct communications with Erze- 
rum, he should send ofi', in an hour, a courier 
by an indirect route. I must, therefore, in as 
few words as possible, detail the events which 
occurred since I informed your lordship, on the 
19th instant, that the Russian army under 
General Mouravieff had, by a flank march. 



established itself opposite our intrenched camp, 
at a distance of three miles. 

" The rain has been so heavy and incessant 
as to prevent the enemy from any attempt to 
attack our lines, but he has pushed forward 
large bodies of cavalry, supported by guns, 
burnt the surrounding villages, and destroyed 
one of our small depots of grain at Chiplaklee, 
eight hours on the Erzerum road, and probably 
thinking that our intrenchments are too for- 
midable to take by a cotip de main, he has sent 
to Gumri for eight heavy guns belonging to 
that fortress, which are now on their way to 
his camp. 

" The duties of our garrison have been most 
trying, in consequence of the torrents of rain ; 
but the spirit of the troops is good. 

" I urgently recommend the immediate land- 
ing of troops at Trebizond, and if the season 
will admit of it, strong demonstrations from 
Redout Kaleh." 

On the 26th of June the seraskier intimated 
to Lord Stratford de Redcliife his conviction 
that Kars ought to be abandoned, at the same 
time suggesting immediate plans for its relief. 
The following despatch of his lordship to Lord 
Clarendon affects the same zeal upon the sub- 
ject as his previous despatch : — 

"Even at the 11th hour the necessity of 
listening to my advice, and sending off rein- 
forcements -without further delay is recognised. 
But where are these to be obtained ? The 
Turkish ministers, who had talked of sending 
10,000 men from Batoum to Erzerum, now, in 
their embarrassment, incline to another plan. 
They propose to form an intrenched camp at 
Redout Kaleh, and to concentrate there the 
corps of General Vivian completed by a 
draught of 10,000 men from the Bulgarian 
army, that of General Beatson, and the de- 
tachnient from Batoum, reduced to 7000 men. 
The total of these combined forces would be 
about 30,000 of all arms. Stationary, they 
might operate as a diversion in favour of the 
army at Kars or Erzerum ; advancing by 
Kutais on Georgia, they might either attack 
the Russians in the rear or force them to 
retreat. 

" The main objections to this plan are the 
extreme insalubrity of the Circassian coasts 
and valleys from now till October ; the incom- 
plete organisation of Beatson's horse and the 
Turkish contingent ; the difficulty of procuring 
supplies or transport ; and the danger of ex- 
posing a mixed Turkish force to collision with 
a well-appointed and numerous enemy in the 
open field." 

On the 30th of June a conference took place 
at the grand viziers house. The English am- 
bassador, the seraskier, and General Mansfield 
took part in the deliberations, which proved 
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that even the despatches of General "Williams 
had not heeh attentively read by any of the 
parties concerned. The results of this con- 
ference are thus expressed in a despatch of Lord 
De Eedoliffe to Lord Clarendon : — 

" It was clear to all present that, whether 
the Russians besieged or turned Ears, the 
Turkish army required an effort to be made 
for its relief with all practicable dispatch, and 
that of three possible modes of acting for that 
purpose, the only one likely to prove effective 
was an expedition by Kutais into Georgia. 
To send reinforcements by Trebizond would be 
at best a palliative ; to establish an intrenched 
camp at Redout Kaleh would, at this un- 
healthy season, be equivalent to consigning 
the troops to destruction. 

"The real question was, whether a force 
numerically sufficient, and in all respects effec- 
tive, could be collected in time at Eutais to 
make an excursion into Georgia and threaten 
the communications of the Russian army, 
placing it indeed between two hostile forces, 
should the Turkish army still be in a condition 
to take the field." 

The day after the meeting at the grand 
vizier's another took place, at which the se- 
raskier, Fuad Effendi, General Vivian, and 
General Mansfield were present, for the pur- 
pose not of debating the policy of the proposed 
expedition, but its military arrangements, and 
determining whether General Vivian should 
undertake the command. General Mansfield 
gave this account of the meeting : — 

"Fuad Pasha at great length went over all 
the matters which had been brought forward 
before his excellency Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe the day before. He explained the situa- 
tion of the army of Ears, and that it was pro- 
posed to relieve that army by a powerful di- 
version ; that this diversion could be best made, 
indeed, onlj' made, from Redout Ealeh, or 
some place in its vicinity, for the landing of 
troops and the establishment of a basis of opera- 
tions ; that troops so landing should be thrown 
in advance as quickly as possible on Eutais, 
and operate towards Tiflis, where it is con- 
Bidered the real objects of a war against Rus- 
sia by the allies may be best obtained ; that 
by such a grand operation the best chance for 
the armj' of Ears is secured, whereas by any 
other mode, means would be frittered away 
without result, either immediate or ultimate, 
to the good of the cause ; that if the project is 
not adopted from want of means, they must 
have recourse to those measures in which they 
have no confidence. General Vivian replied 
that he should like to know what means were 
disposable for so great a plan. 

VOL. II. 



"Fuad 
place — 



Pasha answered that, in the first 



There was of the contingent now ready 

actually at Bujukdere 10,000 

That part of the contingent to be imme- 
diately assembled in Bulgaria 10,000 

To be drawn in addition from the garrisons 
in Bulgaria, and attached to the Bri- 
tish contingent in camp 5,000 

Beatson's horse 3,000 

Albanian light troops '. ] .' 2,000 

Garrison at Batoum and in the neigh- 
bourhood 12,000 

One regiment of Egyptian regular cavalry 800 
A body of cavalry expected immediately 
from Tunis goO 



Total 43,400" 

To these various despatches Lord Clarendon 
replied, on the 13th of July, as follows: — 

" The plan proposed by the Porte for the 
relief of the Turkish army at Ears, as sketched 
out in your excellency's despatches of the 
30th of June and 1st instant, has been atten- 
tively considered by her majesty's government; 
and I have to state to your excellency that it 
appears to be objectionable for the following 
reasons : — 

" It would be in the greatest degree im- 
prudent to throw on an unwholesome coast, 
without means of land transport, without any 
certainty of provisions, without an assured 
communication with the rear, without an accu- 
rate knowledge of the country to be traversed, 
or the strength of the enemy to be encoun- 
tered, and with the probability of a hostile 
population, 40,000 men, hurriedly collected 
from various quarters, imperfectly disciplined, 
doubtfully armed and equipped, and as yet 
unorganised, and to expose them at once to 
aU the hazards and difficulties of a campaign 
against a Russian army. They would fall ill 
between Redout Ealeh and Eutais, and be 
defeated between Eutais and Tifiis. More- 
over, the fragments to be united for the pur- 
pose of composing this army are so scattered 
about, that the crisis, if it is to take place, 
would be over long before it could reach the 
scene of action. 

"Her majesty's government are of opinion 
that the wiser course would be to send rein- 
forcements to the rear of the Turkish army, 
instead of sending an expedition to the rear 
of the Russian army. The reinforcements 
might go to Trebizond, and be directed thence 
upon Erzerum. The distance from Trebizond 
to Erzerum is less than from Redout Ealeh 
to Tiflis, and the march is through a friendly, 
instead of through a hostile country ; and at 
Erzerum the army would meet supporting 
friends, instead of opposing enemies, and sup- 
plies instead of famine. 

"If the army at Ears cannot maintain that 
position against the Russians, it should fall 
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back upon Erzerum, and tte whole Turkish 
force should be concentrated there. If the 
Kussians are to be defeated, it will be easier 
to defeat them by the whole force collected than 
by divided portions of that force ; and a defeat 
would be the more decisive the further it 
took place within the Turkish frontier. 

' ' Trebizond is a port where supplies of all 
kinds might be landed, and her majesty's 
government believe that it is a healthy place, 
and that Erzerum is so likewise. 

" Such an arrangement as that which I have 
described would give time for collecting and 
organising the various detached corps of which 
the proposed army of 40,000 men is to be 
composed; and her majesty's government en- 
tirely concur in Lieutenant-general Vivian's 
opinion, that an army thrown on a coast 
without means of transport and supplies is 
doomed to destruction." 

The day after the above despatch of Lord 
Clarendon was written, Lord Panmure ad- 
dressed a very peculiar letter to General Vivian, 
in which he oddly combines expressions of 
confidence in General Vivian, and a lecture to 
that officer on his want of caution in offering 
any seeming acquiescence, however slight, in 
a scheme so wild as that of the Turkish govern- 
ment. His lordship, by a side wind, defends 
the policy of attempting a coup de main at 
Sebastopol, while he deprecates the like on the 
opposite shore of the Black Sea, yet giving very 
sound reasons for his views in the latter case. 

" 1 entirely concur in all that is said in that 
despatch as to the objectionable character of 
the plan proposed by the Porte. 

" I place such full reliance on yoiir profes- 
sional ability, that I feel no anxiety lest you 
should undertake any expedition of a nature 
so wild and ill-digested as that contemplated 
by the Porte. 

" While it is your duty to give every aid in 
your power, not simply as commanding the 
contingent, but as a British officer enjoying the 
confidence of her majesty's government, to our 
allies the Turks, it is at the same time neces- 
sary that you should be cautious in not risking 
the honour of the British name and your own 
reputation by undertaking military operations 
for which proper bases have not been laid 
down, communications opened, supplies ar- 
ranged, and transport provided. 

" A coup ie main by means of suddenly 
throwing an army on the coast to threaten, or 
even to attack an enemy's stronghold, is one 
thing ; br^t a deliberate expedition to invade 
an enemy's country, and on his own territory 
to make war upon him, is quite another. In 
the fint case, something may be hazarded; 
but, in the other, every preparation must pre- 
cede action. 



"Moreover, from all the information which' 
has reached me, I have reason to believe the 
army of Batoum to be in a deplorable state. I 
know the contingent to be scarcely organised ; 
of the Bulgarian troops you can have no know- 
ledge, and I presume that Beatson's horse are 
as little reduced to control and discipline as 
your own troops. In short, I am assured that 
it would be madness to attempt to succour 
Brigadier-general Williams in this way. It is 
too late to regret the policy which has left 
that gallant officer and his army exposed to 
such straits ; but it would only be opening the 
way to fresh failure to follow out such schemes 
as have been proposed for the purpose of re- 
lieving him. Tou must, as I have no doubt 
you feel, lose no time in getting your force 
into order for service, which will be sure to 
await you somewhere, as soon as you are ready 
for it ; but organisation is as necessary for an 
army as endurance and valour, and without 
the former the latter qualities are utterly un- 
availing." 

On the 4th of July General Mansfield drew 
up a plan of his own, of which his despatch 
gives the following account : — 

" The plan drawn up by me for the con- 
sideration of his Excellency Viscount Stratford 
de Eedcliffe, was then read^namely, to dis- 
patch the troops by detachments, to save 
transport, of which there is a deficiency, the 
first detachment consisting of about 10,000 
men. The men in the neighbourhood of 
Batoum, to the amount of 12,000, to be con- 
centrated at Eedout Kaleh. 

" On the first detachment being landed, a 
forward movement of 22,000 men to be made 
immediately on Kutais; engineers being left 
at Eedout Kaleh to trace and establish an in- 
trenched camp, the labourers of the country 
being called in to assist their work. 

" The first detachment being landed, the 
ships to return and take up the remainder of 
the force as it could be got ready, and to land 
it by battalions at the camp. 

" I explained that the object of this was at 
once to render available for the relief of th& 
army of Kars the resources and troops actually 
now ready, and not to interfere with the ulti- 
mate and larger objects of the expedition; that 
it was the opinion of her majesty's ambassador 
that the plan was feasible, but that it would 
be necessary to use the utmost diligence, both 
in throwing forward the force and in providing- 
the supports, transport, and supplies. 

" To all this the seraskier agreed most joy- 
fully. He said it was exactly his own idea,, 
which he had two days before expressed at the 
council of ministers. It was the only chance 
for the army of Kars. There was a canal from 
Poti to Eedout Kaleh, the entrance of which 
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had been stopped up by the Russians when 
Redout Kaleh was evacuated by them. Poti, 
being out of range from the fire of shipping, is 
still held by them. He believed there arc two 
battalions there now. The concentration of 
the men at Redout Kaleh would probably cause 
its evacuation; at all events, it must be 
taken. 

" I agreed to this. 

" The seraskier quite understands that the 
first advance on Kutais, as has been detailed, 
is not a substitute for the larger plan. 

" There are fifty guns of difierent calibres 
for siege operations at Batoum of five, seven, 
and nine okes respectively, five okes being 
taken as the equivalent of twelve pounds. 

" Twenty heavy guns will be immediately 
put in a state of readiness at the arsenal at 
Pera for the service of a siege. 

" Plenty of boats can be procured at Batoum 
and Trebizond for conveyance of stores and 
guns on the river Rhion when Poti has been 
taken. It is only a question of paying the 
boatmen; there wiU be no difficulty in that 
respect. 

" I then informed his excellency that her 
majesty's ambassador had communicated with 
the British government on the subject, and 
that it would be necessary to do the same, in 
due time, with the allied commanders." 

It will be observed that the old delusion as 
to the force actually at Batonm is among the 
data upon which the general concludes that his 
plan was feasible. 

On the 12th of July Lord Stratford tele- 
graphed to the Foreign-office as follows : — 

" Preparations for an eventual expedition, as 
explained in my despatches of the 30th nit., 
and 1st and 6th inst., are in progress. It 
might save much valuable time if you would 
inform me at once by telegraph whether go- 
vernment is prepared to sanction a powerful 
diversion by Redout Kaleh and Kutais into 
Georgia, if local investigation and the engage- 
ments of the Turkish and allied authorities 
as to the means of execution should warrant a 
calculation of success." 

To this question the telegraph brought 
promptly back a negative answer, and inform- 
ing his lordship that the army at Kars should 
fall back on Erzerum, and the force there, if 
needs be, when joined to the former, retreat 
upon Trebizond until so reinforced that a 
fresh and triumphant advance could be made. 

Having sketched the proceedings at Con- 
stantinople, and the correspondence between 
various officials there and the English foreign 
minister, it is necessary to direct attention to 
what went on at another important foeus of 
intrigue and discussion. 



"When General "Williams sent his despatch 
of the 23rd of June to Lord Stratford, he re- 
quested a copy to be sent to Lord Raglan (ac- 
cording to his original instructions from the 
English foreign ministry). The despatch did 
not arrive in the Crimea until Lord Raglan 
was no more; it devolved, of course, upon 
General Simpson to deal with it. He showed it 
to Omar Pasha, who at once called a council of 
the generals and admirals. At that council 
Omar proposed to take with him his forces in 
the Crimea, and effect a diversion to save Kars. 
The council took place on the 14th, and on 
the 15 th of July the English commissioner 
with the Turkish army in the Crimea, Colonel 
Simmons, sent a despatch to Lord Clarendon, 
which he received in London on the 30tb. 
At first the allied generals were not dis- 
posed to concede a council to Omar on 
the subject, but he addressed to them the 
following stern letter, which showed them 
that he was not to be trifled with, and led 
them to revoke their previous decision. His 
letter was addressed to General Pelissier : — 

" I have had the honour to receive the letter 
addressed to me by your excellency and the 
commander-in-chief of the English army. 

" I hasten to inform you that yesterday, 
after I had addressed to your excellency the 
note of the 11th of July, I received from my 
government a despatch, informing me that the 
whole of Turkey in Asia, up to the gates of 
Constantinople itself, is undefended, and en- 
treating me, as every hour is of the greatest 
value, immediately to find the means, and to 
put into execution the measures, necessary to 
avert the great danger in -which the govern- 
ment of Turkey, and, in consequence, the 
cause of the allies, are placed. 

" Under these circumstances, since I have in 
the Crimea 60,000 Turks, of whom the greater 
part are Asiatics, and whose families and 
property are exposed to the ravages of the 
enemy, and since I find that that army is inac- 
tive in the Crimea, without any prospect of 
immediate service that I can discover, I con- 
sider it my duty to my sovereign and the com- 
mon cause to renew to you the proposal which 
I made in my note of the 11th of July. 

" As the matter is represented to me by my 
government as one of the greatest urgency, I 
propose to proceed to-morrow, at 4 p.m., to 
the English head-quarters, where I beg you 
to meet me in conference." 

The despatch of Colonel Simmons, above 
referred to, received by Lord Clarendon on the 
30th, was as follows : — 

" The generals have signified to Omar Pasha 
that, in the absence of further information, 
they considered a conference would be prema- 
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ture, his highness having in the meantime re- 
ceived despatches from his government, wrote 
again, pointing out to the generals the urgency 
of the subject, and called for a conference, 
which took place yesterday at General Pelis- 
sier's head-quarters. 

" By Omar Pasha's desire, I was present. 
The conference was attended by General Pelis- 
sier. General Simpson, Omar Pasha, General 
della Marmora, General Martimprey, Admirals 
Lyons, Bruat, and Stewart. 

" Omar Pasha explained to the conference 
the information he had received from his 
government relative to the Eussian forces in 
Asia. 

".It appears that their total force of regular 
troops is 80,000 men, of whom a large portion 
are cavalry. 

" They have advanced from Gumri upon 
Kars with a force exceeding 48,000 men, of 
whom 10,000 are cavalry, the remainder hav- 
ing taken the route by Bayazid and Toprak 
Ealeh, which, leaving Kars on their right, 
will lead them direct upon Erzerum. 

" The Turkish forces to oppose this forward 
movement of the Eussians are posted as 
follov/s : — 

Infantry. Cavalry. Guns. 

In Kars 17,000 800 72 

Ardahan 800 — 

Toprak Kaleh 5,750 — — 

Erzerum 1,850 — 24 



Total , 



24,600 



1,600 



96 



" The cavalry having been driven in from 
Ardahan is all united with Kars, and the 
troops from Toprak Kaleh will probably have 
fallen back upon Erzerum, bringing up its 
garrison to 7600, a force totally inadequate for 
its defence, especially when its position and 
extent are considered. 

" It will be quite competent to the Eussians, 
therefore, to observe Kars, and with their 
superior cavalry prevent provisions from being 
taken into it, and, waiting its surrender from 
want of provisions, to move upon Erzerum. 

" Omar Pasha considers this position of 
affairs of the utmost importance. 

" His highness is of opinion that no time is 
to be lost in preparing a movement which 
shall check the progress of the Eussians in 
Asia. 

" Eor the reasons assigned in a letter, dated 
the 12th inst., which, by his desire, I ad- 
dressed to Sir Edmund Lyons and General 
Simpson, his highness considers that his army 
is the only one, and he is the only Turkish 
general, who can successfully oppose the Eus- 
sians in Asia. At the same time, as he stated 
at the conference, if a decisive operation were 
in contemplation, for the execution of which 
the presence of his army was necessary, and 
which would have for its object the capture of 



Sebastopol, he should consider himself bound 
to remain, as, Sebastopol taken, the affairs of 
Asia become of comparatively trifling import- 
ance. If, on the contrary, no plan likely to 
lead to a decisive result has been decided upon, 
and the fate of Sebastopol should not be settled 
this summer, the position of the Eussians in 
Asia becomes of the last importance, and might 
eventually decide the fate of Sebastopol. 

" These being the opinions of his highness, 
he impressed upon the conference the necessity 
of the move he had proposed. 

" The generals, however, and admirals, hav- 
ing received no information from their respec- 
tive ambassadors at Constantinople which 
should lead them to believe that the affairs 
of Asia were in that precarious state in 
which Omar Pasha, from the information he 
had received from his government, believed 
them to be, decided that, in the absence of 
such information, they could give no opinion 
upon the subject. 

" His highness, under these circumstances, 
informed the conference that his government 
having called upon him in such urgent terms 
to propose and carry, if possible, into execu- 
tion some project for saving them and the 
country from the great danger with which it 
is menaced, he felt it his duty to proceed to 
Constantinople for a few days to confer with 
his government upon the subject. 

" He accordingly proceeds to-morrow in her 
majesty's ship Valorous, which Sir Edmund 
Lyons, at his request, kindly placed at his 
disposal. 

" I have to report that it is my intention 
to accompany him, as my presence may pro- 
bably be of use in communicating with her 
majesty's ambassador." 

It will appear from the above correspondence 
that, although the affairs of Kars had been six 
weeks under the most serious discussion at 
Constantinople, and measures of relief debated 
there, and voluminous correspondence carried 
on between Constantinople and the English 
cabinet, the commanders in the Crimea knew 
absolutely nothing about it. General "Williams 
being all the while ostensibly under the direc- 
tion of the English commander-in-chief. The 
allied generals had enough to do with Sebas- 
topol, without being engaged for the defence 
or the succour of Kars; but they ought at 
least to have been informed of what was pass- 
ing, if only in reference to any emergency 
arising which such information might affect. 
Nor can it be believed that they knew as little 
of General Williams' condition as they deemed 
it politic to assume ; for General Simpson had 
in his possession the despatch of the commis- 
sioner of the 23rd of June. In the veiy same 
vessel which was placed at Omar's disposal to 
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bear him to Constantinople to consult with his 
government, a French officer was sent to engage 
the French ambassador there to thwart his 
plans ! ^ This French officer was on General 
Simpson's staff, and pretended he was sick, in 
order to conceal from Omar the real object for 
which he went. Omar set aside all com- 
petitors for the command of the expeditionary 
army, and was authorised by his government 
to undertake the enterprise as soon as the 
means could be found for its organisation. 
General Simpson sent home a despatch by the 
same vessel which carried Omar to Constan- 
tinople, which showed the determined repug- 
nance of the chief officers of the allied armies 
to the plans of the Turkish generalissimo. 
This letter is dated the 16th of July. 

" I have the honour to lay before your 
excellency copies of a correspondence that has 
taken place between Omar Pasha, General 
Pelissier, and myself, relative to a proposal 
made by the former to withdraw a certain 
portion of his troops from the Crimea, and 
have them transported into Asia. 

" At a conference which was assembled at 
the French head-quarters on Saturday, the 14th, 
at the request of Omar Pasha, and at which 
he. General Pelissier, General della Marmora, 
Vice-admiral SirE. Lyons, Yice-admiral Bruat, 
Rear-admiral Stewart, and myself were present, 
his highness set forth his reasona and views on 
the sabject in question; he also produced a very 
large sheet of paper, which contained, as he af- 
firmed, the instructions of his government; but, 
on being asked for a translation of which, he 
said that it would take a fortnight to make one. 
"The arguments used by Omar Pasha were 
those set forth in the correspondence, and failed 
to produce any effect on the minds of the other 
members of the conference, who all, without 
exception, entertain the strongest objection to 
the withdrawal of any troops from the Crimea 
at this moment. 

" Omar Pasha having failed in leading us to 
adopt his views, then announced his intention 
of proceeding to Constantinople to consult 
with his government, and he starts this day at 
noon, in her majesty's ship Valorous, by which 
same vessel Lieutenant-colonel Suleau, attached 
to my staff, in succession to the late Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Vico, proceeds with this letter, 
ostensibly for the purpose of restoring his 
health. General Pelissier has also charged 
him with a mission to the French minister on 
the same subject. 

" I earnestly, therefore, beg your excellency 
to use your powerful influence with the Porte 
to cause our opinion to prevail over that of his 
highness ; for great public interests are at 
stake, and serious consequences might result 
from his success." 



On the 19th of July Lord Stratford wrote to 
the Earl of Clarendon, giving a decided opinion 
against the enterprise of Omar Pasha. It is 
Tinnecessary to print the whole despatch, as it 
is but a recapitulation of the despatch of Gene- 
ral Simpson ; the following passages, however, 
throw some light upon the real or supposed 
motive of the Turkish chief: — 

" This impulsive resolution is by no means 
in keeping with the decided opposition offered 
by Omar Pasha to the late seraskier's requisi- 
tion for detaching 5000 of his men' from the 
Crimea. His highness may account for the 
change of view by referring to the pressure at 
Kars, and to the suspension of active opera- 
tions near Sebastopol. But the generals, his 
colleagues, deprecate the latter ground of justi- 
fication, and means might apparently be em- 
ployed for the rescue of Kars without deranging 
the calculations of the allied armies in the 
Crimea. 

" Omar Pasha also thinks that possessing, as 
he does, the confidence of the Turks, and being 
well known in Asia, where he has made several 
campaigns, he is more likely to gain the sym- 
pathies and assistance of the inhabitants in 
provisioning, in gaining information, &c., than 
strangers who do not know the language or 
country." 

Lord Stratford assured the English minister 
that Omar was not likely to receive any sup- 
port from the Turkish government for his 
plans. The astute pasha knew the Porte better 
than the English diplomatist, and swayed it 
at his pleasure. On the 23rd of July, his 
lordship informed Lord Clarendon : — 

" Omar Pasha is still here. He has been 
most graciously received, and also most gene- 
rously rewarded by the sultan, who has con- 
ferred a considerable grant of land upon him. 
I need not add that he is on excellent terms 
with his majesty's ministers, and particularly 
with the seraskier pasha. His highness, 
accompanied by the last-mentioned minister, 
called upon me yesterday. He is expected to 
leave, on his return to the Crimea, in four or 
five days. 

" "With respect to the dangers which threaten 
Turkey from the side of Kars, he proposes to 
add 25,000 men to the 10,000 or 12,000 at 
Batoum, to place himself at their head, and to 
make an incursion towards Georgia, starting 
from Redout Kaleh, and turning Kutais to 
good account. 

" This idea was debated last night in a 
council at the grand vizier's, and the result of 
the deliberations, as communicated to the 
embassy through M. Pisani, was, that the 
troops to be employed in the above-mentioned 
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manner under the command of Omar should 
he taken from Eupatoria to the amount of 
20,000, and from Bulgaria to the amount of 
5000, and that the contingent, with its num- 
bers completed, should occupy the vacant space 
at Eupatoria. By way of alternative, it is 
proposed that if the above-mentioned plan be 
deemed objectionable, it might be so far modi- 
fied as to take only 10,000 men from the 
Crimea, and 15,000 from Bulgaria, including 
those destined to form part of the contin- 
gent." 

The last two despatches of Lord Stratford 
arrived on the same day with General Simp- 
son's, and Lord Clarendon at once communicated 
with the French government through Lord 
Cowley, the English ambassador at Paris. The 
English government entirely coincided with the 
views of Omar Pasha, much to the chagrin and 
amazement of the Crimean commanders and 
Lord Stratford. Lord Clarendon urged upon 
the French government, through Lord Cowley, 
the feasibility of the British-Turkish contin- 
gent replacing effectively the troops proposed 
to be withdrawn by Omar from Eupatoria and 
before Sebastopol. Other suggestions were 
made by Lord Clarendon, calculated to assure 
the French government as to the ef6.cient 
occupation of the rear of the allied armies at 
Sebastopol. The French emperor, still ob- 
viously thinking only of Sebastopol, signified 
his assent, provided the number of Turkish 
troops there were not diminished. 

Before Lord Stratford received the telegra- 
phic announcement that the Western govern- 
ments had decided to support the views of 
Omar Pasha, the ambassador wrote the fol- 
lowing important letter, dissuasive of the 
favourite idea of the English government, of 
operating by way of Trebizond. This despatch 
was dated July 30th : — 

" The unfavourable Judgment passed by her 
majesty's government upon the plans which 
have been lately under discussion is not adopted 
by the Porte, or, indeed, by any official or per- 
sonal authority here. The seraskier, Omar 
Pasha, General Guyon, our own oflcers, as far 
asT have the means of knowing, agree with 
the Porte and the French embassy in preferring 
a diversion on the side of Eedout Kaleh, as 
affording better chances of success, supposing, 
of course, that the necessary means of trans- 
port, supply, and other indispensable wants 
can be sufficiently provided. France is, at the 
same time, decidedly adverse to any diminu- 
tion offeree in the Crimea; and Omar Pasha, 
ready to place himself at the head of the 
Asiatic expedition, requires for that purpose a 
part of the troops now there." 

This arrived in London on the 8th of August, 



and a telegraphic despatch was sent in reply, 
as follows: — 

" General Vivian's contingent to go immedi- 
ately to Eupatoria. 

"The Turkish troops there, 10,000 or 
12,000, to go with Omar Pasha to Eedout 
Kaleh. 

" The Turkish troops at Balaklava and 
Kertch not to be diminished in number. 

" The Turkish force to go to Eedout Kaleh, 
under Omar Pasha, to be completed to its pro- 
per number by troops from Bulgaria or else- 
where, not from the Crimea." 

The force proposed in the British despatch, 
influenced by the French government in no case 
and in no degree to diminish the Turkish troops 
before Sebastopol, differed as to its composition 
from Omar Pasha's army ; hence new complica- 
tions and new delays. The result was, Omar 
drew up a plan, in which he set forth his views 
in such a manner as he thought most likely to 
gain the assent of all parties. It is a masterly 
production, and had great weight with the 
English government, and even with its am- 
bassador to the Porte. 

" AH the misfortunes which have happened 
to the army in Asia are to be attributed to faults 
in its composition, and to the fact that its chief 
was not invested with full powers. Every 
army in a similar condition must necessarily 
become demoralised. To renew the morale of 
an army in such a condition, the only remedy is 
to be found in energetic measures undertaken 
by an adequate force. For this reason the 
pasha considers it necessary to make the fol- 
lowing observations relative to the proposal 
arrived by telegraph from the cabinet of Lon- 
don : — 

"1. The troops now at Eupatoria are com- 
posed of different materials, Turks and Egyp- 
tians, and are deficient in the means of land 
transport. In case the means of transport 
should be taken from the Ottoman troops before 
Sebastopol, these troops will be reduced to a 
similar condition. It is evident, therefore, 
that the troops from Eupatoria are not capable 
of taking the field and of manoeuvring. 

" 2. The troops at Eupatoria have in store 
at that place provisions for four months,, both 
for men and horses, 60,000 chekis of firewood, 
and a large quantity of reserve ammunition and 
baggage. The Turkish fleet will not suffice 
for the transport of these stores, and even if the 
allied fleets lend their aid, there will be great 
loss of time, as well as of provisions, in mov- 
ing them. Moreover, at the camp before Se- 
bastopol, the Turlis have no ports or wharfs, 
no storehouses for provisions, or magazines for 
ammunition ; they have no hospitals, and in 
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case the Egyptians should be taken to the 
camp before Sebasjtopol, in order to allow the 
Turks being taken thence to Asia, being with- 
out huts, the Egyptians, -without being utilised 
for the war, would, before the spring, perish 
of cold. 

" 3. If the Egyptians were to go to Asia, as 
it wiU be necessary to keep the field during the 
commencement of the winter, coming, as they 
do, from a hot climate, and being without the 
means of transport, they could not perform the 
necessary manoeuvres ; and the army being 
composed of different materials, there would be 
but little chance of success in the great and 
important operation to be undertaken. 

"4. By the execution of this project the 
unity of the Ottoman, as well as of the Eng- 
lish army, will be destroyed ; and it is to be 
observed that much of the energy, if not 
the existence, of an army in Avarfare depends 
upon its unity. 

" From the above observations it is evident 
that any general who would undertake the 
contemplated operation under the proposed 
conditions, would not only lose his reputation, 
but would place the alliance in great diffi- 
culties. 

" As the pasha has the sacred desire of being 
of service to the alliance, as also of maintaining 
his military honour, and as, if he accepted 
these conditions, by temporarily relieving the 
three cabinets of their responsibility and taking 
it upon himself, he would bring a greater re- 
sponsibility upon the same cabinets at a later 
period, and cause them greater embarrassments, 
he feels it necessary to make the following 
proposal, the execution of which will not en- 
danger any operations already undertaken. 

"He proposes that the troops at Eupatoria 
should remain where they are, thus avoiding 
the difficulties above indicated, and that the 
Anglo-Ottoman contingent should occupy Ba- 
laklava and Kertch. 

" In both places the troops of the contingent 
will be within fortified lines, and wiU be sepa- 
rated from other influences, and being from 
the same army, they wiU no doubt render as 
good service in those positions as the troops 
which now occupy them. 

"He proposes that the contingent shall be 
■completed by the troops now at Kertch, and 
that any deficiency in numbers after these 
troops have joined them shall be made up from 
the troops now before Sebastopol. 

" He proposes that the troops for the expe- 
ditionary force for Asia shall be taken from 
Bulgaria and from before Sebastopol. 

" By these operations all difficulties will be 
removed, and the unity of both the British and 
Ottoman armies will be maintained. 

" The pasha observes that, as every general 
in warfare ought to consider beforehand the 



most difficult circumstances in which he may 
be placed by the events of war, and to provide 
as far as possible against misfortune, he sup- 
poses the case that the army of Kars is- de- 
stroyed before his arrival in Asia, and that the 
Eussians had advanced beyond that place, and 
states that in such a case, being with an army 
composed of different materials, in which he 
could not place entire confidence, he would find 
himself with his army in similar difficulties to 
those in which the army of Asia is now placed, 
and would thus not only cause great danger to 
the Turks, but also to the whole alliance. 

"The pasha further observes, that every 
general to whom an operation is confided, 
ought to consent to the operation and its mode 
of execution, in order that he may be held re- 
sponsible for its conduct ; and adds, that if the 
conditions he proposes are accepted, and full 
powers given to him for their execution, then, 
trusting to the goodness of God, he will take 
the entire responsibility of the operation upon 
himself." 

"When the telegraphic despatch of the Bri- 
tish government reached Constantinople, Lord 
Stratford sent a telegraphic message in re- 
turn : — 

" Fully convinced that any attempt to operate 
by the way of Trebizond would prove abortive, 
besides the want of time, and difficulties occa- 
sioned by the badness of the road, his highness 
argues that on no military calculation could he 
reckon upon being able to meet on equal terms 
the Eussian army now engaged in besieging 
Kars, and advancing on Erzerum." 

An elaborate despatch from the ambassador 
discussed the various sources from which troops 
could be drawn, and expressed the sanguine 
hope of the general that if adequately supplied 
with means, such as he demanded, he would 
accomplish the undertaking. 

Notwithstanding the opinions entertained 
in London, Paris, and Constantinople, the 
commanders-in-chief of the British and French 
armies before Sebastopol discouraged and 
opposed the expedition in every possible 
way. Lord Stratford, as was recorded in our 
relation of events before Sebastopol, visited 
the Crimea, and mediated between the ad- 
verse views taken of the Asiatic expedition. 
The near approach of the final bombardment 
and contemplated assault made the allied chiefs 
the more earnest in opposing all extraneous 
efforts until the great coming event should be 
decided. There existed many grounds for 
viewing this reluctance to part with troops as 
reasonable; but when other troops, chiefly 
officered by British, were ready to take the place 
of those withdrawn, there appears on the whole 
to have been a narrow conception of all the 
demands existing in connection with the gene- 
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ral struggle. A new correspondence, opened 
by Lord Stratford from the Crimea, had to be 
submitted to the French emperor, ■whose decree 
was as dubious as the responses of the heathen 
oracles. Upon the arrival in the Crimea of the 
decision of the English government and the 
half permission of the French emperor, General 
Simpson protested against it, abiding resolutely 
by his previous judgment. 

Thus time was consumed in useless contest, 
until the season was too far advanced to allow 
much hope of any useful issue to tlie enter- 
prise. The views of Omar Pasha, as to this 
delay, were thus expressed by Colonel Sim- 
mons on his behalf : — 

"The pasha doubts if the expedition will 
now be in time to save the garrison of Kars ; 
but if not, it will at any rate prevent the 
enemy from establishing himself in the govern- 
ment of Erzerum, and there organising mea- 
sures for a further advance into the interior 
in the next campaign. 

" His reasons for preferring Kutais as a 
base instead of Trebizond, as recommended by 
her majesty's government, are shortly as fol- 
lows : — 

"If he should move from Trebizond upon 
Erzerum, the movement would be of long 
duration and difficult, from the distance to be 
traversed and the mountainous nature of the 
country, which is only traversed by mule-roads, 
rendering the passage of artillery a work of 
great labour and of slow process. 

" In this case, if the army of Asia should 
liave been beaten before his arrival, and the 
garrison of Kars either captured or disbanded, 
he would find himself inferior in force to the 
enemy, and therefore unable, his army being 
i'atigued and diminished by a long and difficult 
march, to reconquer the lost ground ; whereas, 
by moving upon Kutais, the enemy, whose 
principal force is in the neighbourhood of Kars, 
would be constrained to retire a large portion 
of that force, not having other troops available 
in front of Tiflis, to cover that town and his 
communication with it. 

" If the pasha could, by a rapid movement 
in sufficient force, gain Kutais, and seize the 
Souron Pass, which is the key of the Tiflis 
Eoad, he considers he would there be in a 
position, according to circumstances, to act 
against Tiflis, or unite his force by Ahkiska 
with the army of Kars, if that place should 
not in the mean time have fallen. 

"These are the pasha's reasons for pre- 
ferring a movement from Eedout Kaleh instead 
of from Trebizond. They are based upon the 
best information in his possession, from which 
it would appear that the total of the Eussian 
regular forces amounts to 80,000, of which 
35,000 men are before Kars, or towards Erze- 



rum, the remainder being distributed through- 
out Georgia and Mingrelia, with but a small 
force of about 15,000 men between Tiiiis and 
Eedout Kaleh. 

" It is evident, from this distribution of his 
army, that the Eussian general has considered 
that the allies could not have sufficient dis- 
posable force to threaten his rear from the 
direction of Eedout Kaleh." 

This was written on the 16th of August; 
yet at the close of that month the general was 
still at Constantinople. This was from no 
fault of his, but from the delays and obstacles 
thrown in his way by the coldness of the 
French government, and the ambassadors at 
Constantinople, and the vigorous opposition of 
the commanders of the allied armies in the 
Crimea. At the close of August, transports 
were ordered to Yama, to take in troops, by 
the Turkish government; but the obstacles 
raised at every turn by the Crimean generals 
created delay. 

On the 11th of September Consul Brant, 
having had an interview with one Saleh Bey, a 
meralai of cavalry, who arrived from Kars en 
route to Constantinople, wrote to Lord Claren- 
don, conveying different views from those 
which he had previously urged on the minister, 
and doubting the possibility of success for 
Omar's expedition, on the ground that the 
route was unhealthy and intricate, intersected 
by rivers, and intercepted by woods and 
marshes; and averring that unless help were 
sent by Trebizond and Erzerum, Kars must 
be lost. It was noticed by the British ambas- 
sador at Constantinople that the proceedings 
of Omar were slow, which the ambassador 
attributed to deficiency of transport, although 
vessels of large amount of tonnage in the aggre- 
gate lay idle on the waters of BalaMava. Still 
preparations went on, and were continued 
through the early part of September up to the 
time of the storming of Southern Sebastopol, 
previous to which not a Turkish soldier was 
permitted to depart from before Sebastopol. 
Pelissier was omnipotent on this question ; he 
overbore the mind of General Simpson, who 
was himself, as has been already shown, hostile 
to the withdrawal of Turkish soldiers from 
Sebastopol ; but after the English general 
thought the Turkish troops might be safely 
withdrawn. Southern Sebastopol having fallen, 
Pelissier offered an obstinate opposition. 

At this point of preparation we must leave 
Omar Pasha mustering his forces, and gather- 
ing his men at Varna, Eupatoria, and Sebas- 
topol. The remaining story of Kars, and of 
the expedition of the Turkish general, must be 
reserved until other events are related, and 
especially that which left the troops of Omar at 
liberty to depart — the fall of Sebastopol. 
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CHAPTEE C. 

FINAL BOMBARDMENT AND STOEMING OF SOUTHERN SEBASTOrOL. 



" Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more. 
Or close the walls up with our English dead." — Shakspeee. 



Henry V. 



The first days of September -n^ere days of 
anxiety and suspense before Sebastopol. A 
certain uneasy feeling filled the minds of the 
men of the allied armies ; all were impressed 
with the idea that the groat event of the war 
was about to open upon them, and that the 
city must fall or the siege be raised. There 
wag a very general expectation of another 
attack from the Eussian army in the field. 
So close was the French sap pushed to the 
Malakofif, and also to several other points of 
the defence, that it was obvious the Eussians 
must perceive that an assault was imminent ; 
it was therefore supposed that one great and 
last efibrt would be made to relieve the place 
by attacking the extreme right of the allies. 
It was hoped that this would happen ; 
but the defeat experienced on the 16 th of 
August, from the French and Sardinians, had 
taught the Muscovites the impossibility of 
forcing the Bridge of Traktar, or any other 
portion of the lines upon the Tchernaya. 

The determination of the allied chiefs to 
open the final bombardment, preliminary to a 
grand assault, was quickened by the fact that 
behind the Malakoif the enemy had begun to 
construct new works. There was a strong 
temptation to Peiissier to defer the under- 
taking until the arrival of 200 powerful 
mortars from France, which he expected ; but, 
regarding all circumstances, the chiefs of both 
armies considered that the time had come to 
try the fortune of another bombardment and 
assault. The final arrangements for carrying 
these objects into execution were made with- 
out any prolonged consultations. The bom- 
bardment was to open on the 5 th of September, 
and be sustained for three days, when the 
French were to storm the Malakoff, the Little 
Eedan, and the Curtain by which these works 
were connected, and also other works on the 
left of the French lines ; the assault of the 
English was to be confined to the Great 
Eedan. The hour proper for the assault re- 
quired consideration and discussion, after which 
it was fixed for noon. The reasons for select- 
ing this hour were that it was one less likely 
to be selected for such a purpose than any 
other, or, at all events, would be supposed to 
bo so by the enemy ; at that hour the firing 
generally slackened, the guards were changed 
in the defences, and the men coming on duty 
would be less cognisant of the symptoms of an 
approaching assault than those whom they re- 
placed ; it was supposed from these, and other 
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circumstances likely to be taken into consider- 
ation by an observant general, that the hour 
would more favour a surprise by the allies 
than any other. 

According to the programme, the French 
were simultaneously to assault the Little 
Eedan, the Curtain, the Malakofi', and the 
works on the left attack ; but the English were 
not to attempt the Great Eedan until the 
French flag should be seen floating above 
the Malakoff. " The reason of this was that the 
Mulakoff commanded the great Eedan, which 
could not, therefore, be held so long as the 
former remained unconquered. 

It is not necessary to enter minutely into a 
description of the position and strength of the 
respective works, and the general appearance 
of the place and of the opposing lines on 
the eve of the bombardment, as the progress 
of the offensive and defensive operations has 
been noticed as the narrative of the siege pro- 
ceeded. The besieged continued to strengthen 
every point up to the day of the bombardment 
with the same skill, energy, industry, and 
courage which they had shown throughout the 
unparalleled contest. The besiegers continued 
to press on their attacks until such formidable 
difficulties were presented to their further pro- 
gress as to render an assault expedient. 

There existed great facilities on the part of 
the French for pushing up their sap to the 
Malakoff. Colonel Hamley describes the 
ground as not rocky, but " cheese-like," yield- 
ing to the sappers' tools ; and it was so pliable 
that they were able, with comparatively little 
trouble, to give it the form requisite. The 
Baron de Bazancourt, on the contrary, repre- 
sents it as solid rock of so hard a formation 
that nothing but the most extraordinary labour, 
perseverance, skill, and fortitude could have 
subdued the impediments presented. There 
was perhaps more difficulty to be overcome by 
the French sappers than Colonel Hamley would 
lead his readers to believe; but Bazancourt 
never loses an opportunity of magnifying his 
nation — the suppressio veri and the suggedio 
falsi are not always avoided by him, nor does 
he often resist the temptation to be invidious. 
The ground before the Great Eedan was just 
such as the Baron de Bazancourt describes that 
to be which the French sapped before the 
Malakoff : from its stern, rooky character, 
all attempts on the part of the English to push 
up the sap were rendered abortive, and they 
were never able to approach nearer than 150 
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yards, which, -was the distance of the most 
advaaoed trench, an unfinished one. 

The works on the right of the French, upon 
which they principally delivered the bombard- 
ment and assault, may be thus described with- 
out encumbering the description with technical 
terms. Between the ravine of the Karabel- 
naia and the ravine of Careening Bay the 
Malakoff was the chief defence. This was 
fiometimes called by the French, and always 
by the Russians, the Korniloff Bastion. This 
work at the time of the assault was in the 
form of an irregular redoubt, and was inclosed — 
a very small opening only existing in the rear. 
From the right of this bulwark there was a 
line of work called the Oervois Battery, which 
extended to the Earabelnaia Ravine. On the 
left of the Great Bastion, and 500 yards from 
it nearer to Careening Bay, was an eminence 
less elevated, upon which was an irregular 
work, called by the Russians Bastion No. 2, 
but by the allies termed the Zittle Bedan. 
Between these two works ran a line of defence 
called the Curtain. From the lesser eminence, 
or Little Redan, there ran a rampart to the 
great harbour; and where the junction of the 
latter with Careening Bay takes place, there 
was a work called Bastion No. 1. A battery, 
forming part of the works of this bastion, 
swept by its fire the approaches to the Little 
Redan. After the French became masters of 
the Mamelon, the first parallel which they laid 
down extended from the ravine of the Kara- 
belnaia to that of Careening Bay. The next 
parallel was laid 100 yards in advance; this 
l)egan at the Careening Bay ravine, but did 
not, like the first made, extend across to the 
ravine of the Karabelnaia, but terminated, 
when extended, towards the left, sufficiently 
far to comprise the Malakoff in its attack. 
From this point two zigzags were worked — one 
towards the Malakoff, the other towards the 
right face of the Little Redan. The first of 
these reached within fifteen yards of the ditch 
of the Malakoff; the second reached within 
twice that distance of the Little Redan. The 
rooky nature of the ground rendered it very 
difficult to work nearer in that direction. 

Such was the relative position of the attack 
and defence when it was resolved to recom- 
mence the bombardment preliminary to the 
final assault. Private letters describe the 
feeling of responsibilitj' and suspense felt by 
the chiefs of the allied armies, by the officers 
generally, and even by the soldiery, as over- 
whelming. It was the general opinion that 
the raising of the siege in case of failure would 
have been impossible. It was alleged that the 
allies could not operate in the interior of the 
Crimea, with either Balaklava or Eupatoria as 
their base of operation, and leave an army in 
their rear occupying d fortress so enormously 



strong, and which the army so attempting to 
operate in vain essayed to conquer. It would 
have been necessary, in the opinion of those 
who thus argued, to send a new army of 
100,000 men, to be itself reinforced gradually 
by as many more, if the strong position of the 
Russians on the Belbek were to be forced, and 
an attempt made to drive the enemy out of the 
Crimea (excepting the garrison of Sebastopol) 
upon Perekop. To retire by sea was next to 
impossible. The British embarkation at 
Corunna was not nearly so difficult an exploit 
as the embarkation of the allies from before 
Sebastopol would have been. It is unknown 
by experience how far in such operations 
the power of steam might alter the ordinary 
calculations of peril, but we are safe in say- 
ing that no military operation offering such 
formidable difficulties was ever successfully 
performed. 

Early on the morning of the 5th, the French 
repulsed a sortie made by a few companies of 
Russian light infantry, in the hope of effecting 
a surprise. The British outposts were driven 
back, fighting, upon the Woronzoff Road, and 
the ohevaux-de-frise thrown across that road 
carried to some extent; the British supports 
were, however, sufficient (as the advanced 
posts fell back) not only to repel the Russians, 
but to inflict some loss. 

The bombardment of the Malakoff and the 
Redan recommenced the same morning, and 
under circumstances truly terrible — for so near 
were the batteries, as has been already shown, 
that a fearful sacrifice of life, by the shattering 
of works, and violent dispersion of splinters of 
wood, stone, and guns, ensued. A separate 
battle at the same time was waged by the 
Russian ships in Careening Bay, and the new 
batteries erected on the north side for their 
defence, against the new French batteries of 
enormous guns and mortars erected for the 
purpose of drawing off the fire of the Russian 
ships from the front of the Malakoff, where 
the French storming-parties suffered so much 
by the flank fire of these ships on the 18th of 
June. It was a contest of horrible slaughter, 
■and the grand conflict of the siege. The in- 
tention of the allied commanders had been to 
bombard for six days before storming, so that 
the fire of the Russian artillery might be 
silenced, as well as that of the ships in the 
Careening Bay, before the troops advanced to 
the assault; but circumstances determined that 
the cannonade should be continued only from 
the 5th to the 8th : perhaps this in great 
measure arose from the state of the ammuni- 
tion. Some writers allege that the allies were 
so short of ammunition as to have made the 
attack hazardous. In a work entitled Letters 
from Read-quarters, hy an Officer of the Staff, 
the English are represented as having ammu- 
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nition for ten days' quick firing, while the 
French had only sufficient for five days' slow 
firing. 

The number of guns with which the allies 
opened the bombardment was 803. On the 
old French attack there were 332 pieces; on 
the French Inkerman attack, 267 pieces: 
making a total in the two separate French 
attacks of 599 pieces of ordnance. 

The English had 204 pieces, which were 
thus classified : — ■ 

MOKTAES. 

13-inoh 3i 

10-inch 27 

8-inch 10 

5J-iQch 20 

Total mortars 91 

GUKS. 

Lancaster 2 

68-pounders 6 

32-pounders 61 

10-inch 7 

8-inch 37 

Total guns, as distinguished from mortars 113 

It was arranged that the French on their 
old attack were to fire with the utmost rapidity, 
while the English and French on the Inker- 
man attack were to fire slowly on the 5th, 
6th, and 7th, and to open on the 8th with 
their whole force and rapidity. 

On the morning of the 5th, at dawn, the 
bombardment began upon the French left at- 
tack, under the direction of General Leboeuf. 
Almost immediately afterwards the British 
batteries opened, and then the French right 
attack joined in the roar of the cannonade. 
It was as if the myths of antiquity had 
become realities, and the gods warred and 
launched the lightnings and thunders of 
Heaven as the engines of their vengeance. 
For almost two hours and a half the French 
left fired at an extraordinarily rapid rate, 
and then paused, to allow the guns to cool. 
The Eussians took advantage of this tem- 
porary cessation, and set about repairing 
their works, while they directed a new and 
concentrated fire upon the British Naval Bat- 
tery. At ten o'clock the French resumed fire, 
and maintained it as before until noon, when 
there was another pause, and the French fire 
was slack until five o'clock, when it once more 
opened with terrible fury until night. The 
English fired with pertinacious regularity and 
deadly aim all day. The enemy seemed as- 
tounded by the dreadful attack directed against 
him, and responded in a manner in no degree 
proportionate. It was generally supposed that 
the garrison was adopting the course taken by it 
in the bombardment preceding the assault of 
the 18th of June — that of keeping their artil- 
lery-men under cover, and reserving fire until 
the moment of the assault. During the first 



day's bombardment the enemy pushed out a 
considerable force, estimated at 15,000 men, 
against the right of the lines upon the Tcher- 
naya; they skirmished with the Sardinians 
above Tchorgoum, and succeeded in driving 
in their outposts, but made no solid attempt 
upon their position. The object of this feint 
was obviously to deter the allies from strength- 
ening the forces intended for the assault by 
drawing troops from their rear. 

About five o'clock a frigate near the second 
line on the north side was seen to smoke, and 
as soon as night fell it burst forth into flame. 
The sight of the burning ship, under such 
peculiar circumstances, was one of surpassing 
grandeur; by eight o'clock she was wrapt in 
flame from stem to stern ; her decks fell in at 
ten, and before the ever-memorable 5th of 
September had numbered its last minutes, the 
fine frigate was utterly consumed. The de- 
light of the troops at this catastrophe was ex- 
pressed with shouts of joy, so great had been 
the annoyance which the besiegers had expe- 
rienced from the enemy's ships, and so magni- 
ficent was the scene itself. During the con- 
flagration both sides of Sebastopol were visible, 
every battery and object of interest standing 
out clearly in the brilliant light cast over the 
city and harbour. From nightfall of the 5th, 
until daylight on the 6th, the allies sent 
showers of shells into every work of the de- 
fence, especially into the Great Eedan and the 
Malakoff, so that it was impossible that the 
enemy could repair the damage inflicted 
through the day by the heavy cannonade. 
Thus ended twenty-four hours of the heaviest 
bombardment ever previously known in the 
history of sieges. 

At half-past five on the morning of the 6th 
the cannonade opened at once from all the line, 
with a crash so terrible that it seemed as if 
the pent-up thunders of ages had been poured 
down upon that devoted spot. The earth shook 
beneath the concussion ; and those who were 
within the ill-fated city afterwards represented 
the roar of this cannonade as perfectly appal- 
ling, while the shower of missiles which fell 
seemed sufficient to overwhelm the whole city. 
As on the previous day, there were intervals 
during which the fire slackened; at these 
periods the movements within the city could 
be observed, and distress and alarm seemed to 
pervade the garrison. The passage of troops 
during the afternoon over the great bridge, 
recently thrown across the harbour, was hurried 
and irregular. Men were engaged in great 
numbers throwing up works on the north side, 
and preparing for desperate defence there, as 
the last resource. 

Tartar spies brought intelligence to General 
Simpson that the enemy meditated a grand 
attack upon the lines of the Tchernaya as the 
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only hope of averting an assault. There is 
reason to believe that this intelligence was 
correct; but the " infernal fire " (as the Eus- 
sians called it) of the allies so engaged the gar- 
rison, and rendered preparation against an im- 
mediate assault BO constantly necessary, that 
no action against the right and rear of the 
allies could be attempted. 

When the sun set, the shells, rockets, and 
other fiery missives from the besieging lines, 
sped like flights of meteors over the enemy's 
works, and searched the recesses of the city. 
Throughout the night of the 5th a fire of mus- 
ketry had been directed against the faces of the 
works to be assailed; but on that of the 6th, this 
was more sustained and heavy. During the 6th 
the enemy made a comparatively feeble resist- 
ance. On the early morning of the 7th the 
bombardment gave place to a cannonade, which 
was as terrible as if opening for the first time. 
The enemy opened a galling fire from their 
Inkerman batteries across the harbour upon 
the French right, sweeping the batteries of 
the latter, slaying many, and damaging the 
works. A strong wind blew the smoke from 
the town, accompanied by clouds of dust, into 
the faces of the besiegers, impeding their aim, 
and rendering it difficult for them to observe 
the effect of their shot. 

At half-past three a fine two-decker in the 
harbour was set on fire, and continued to burn 
through the remainder of the day and all night, 
with a flame exceeding in intensity and volume 
that of the frigate. A fire also broke suddenly 
forth in the rear of the Great Eedan. Late in 
the evening another broke out in the town over 
the "Woronzoff Eoad, and another at the head 
of the Dockyard. The combined effect of all 
these conflagrations was terrible beyond descrip- 
tion, associated as they were with the deafen- 
ing roar of at least 1000 pieces of cannon, for 
so many were constantly engaged, notwith- 
standing that the number of the enemy's guns 
silenced was very great. "When daylight died 
the cannonade was, as before, succeeded by a 
bombardment, with all its fierce concomitants. 
The Eussians showed throughout the night a 
constant apprehension of assault, for they 
threw showers of vertical grape-shot; and not- 
withstanding the glare of the flames from the 
burning ship, and the fires in the city, they 
lighted up their works with fire-balls and 
carcasses. They repeatedly threw bouquets into 
the trenches of the French. Thus, until the 
morning of the 8th, shells and rockets fell in 
fiery deluge upon Sebastopol, and the roll of 
the musketry against the faces of the chief 
defences never ceased. 

On the morning of the 8th the cannonade 
began with the day, and was delivered more 
rapidly and fiercely than before. Meanwhile 
preparations were made for the assault. On 



the part of the English, detachments of cavalry 
were ordered up to prevent idlers from Balak- 
lava, amateurs, officers, and soldiers, not en- 
gaged, from crowding up to particular points of 
observation, which would attract the atten- 
tion of the enemy, and warn him that the 
assault was at hand. It also prevented the 
chance of a spy creeping up from Balaklava, 
from whence, by any expedient, intelligence 
might be communicated to the garrisons. At 
half- past eleven the Highland Brigade, under 
Brigadier-general Cameron, was posted as the 
reserve of the English right attack. The 
Guards, who had served the previous night in 
the trenches, were ordered out again to act in 
reserve. The third division was also in reserve 
upon the left attack. The hazard of the as- 
sault was to fall upon the light and second 
divisions. This was an unskilful arrange- 
ment, for these were the divisions which had 
served most in the trenches, and had been the 
hardest fought, consequently their ranks had 
been thinned of old soldiers, whose places were 
supplied by raw and undisciplined lads, not 
yet inured to danger, and who were, for the 
most part, physically inferior to the average 
quality of British recruits. Such of the men. 
as were old soldiers had become so accustomed 
to cover in the trenches, that several engineer 
officers remarked upon the probability of their 
looking for cover too eagerly, not from want 
of courage, but from the habit acquired on 
trench service. 

The English, as before related, were to 
assault the Great Eedan, and the storming 
column was to consist of 1000 men ; it was to 
be preceded by 100 men of the Eifle Brigade, 
and 100 from the 3rd (Old Buffs), to pick off 
the gunners of the enemy, and 320 men car- 
rying 40 scaling-ladders, each 24 feet long. 
The command was given to Lieutenant-general 
Sir^Yilliam Codrington, assisted by Lieutenant- 
general Markham; Lieutenant-generals Lord 
Eokeby, Sir Colin Campbell, and Sir H. Ben- 
tinok, andMajor-general Sir "W. Eyre were with 
the supports and reserves, ready to act as 
circumstances might require. Such was the 
arrangement for the English assault of the 
Great Eedan, upon the salient angle of which 
the attack was to be made. 

The British awaited the hour of trial with 
great confidence. The troops were in good 
health, and full of spirit. The army num- 
bered, on the 1st of September, 48,024 rank 
and file, and 8986 horses ; of this number the 
artillery comprised 6778 rank and file, in- 
cluding those who were with the fieldpieces, 
as well as those who served in the batteries. 
Tiie English assault was to be given when the. 
French fiag, floating above the Malakoff, should 
prove that the key of the fortifications was in 
the hands of our allies. 
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Soon, after seven o'clock the English, soldiers 
were cautiously moved to the advanced trenches 
before the Eedan, every man carrying two days' 
provisions, as it was deemed possible that they 
might have to retain, under fire of the enemy 
for some time, such positions as they might 
win. At half-past ten General Simpson took 
post in the second parallel, a position by no 
means advantageous for directing the intended 
operations, in case anything arose to require 
new directions to Lieutenant-general Codring- 
ton. Sir Eichard Airey accompanied Sir James 
Simpson, and shortly afterwards General Jones, 
who was exceedingly ill, was borne thither on 
a litter; these three officers remained during 
the disastrous sequel, unable to prevent or 
to redeem it, helpless and useless. It was a 
matter much to be regretted that General 
Jones's illness incapacitated him from putting 
forth his usual vigour; but he persisted in 
requesting to be borne to head-quarters during 
the battle, notwithstanding his debility and 
suffering. 

TheErench preparations were more extensive 
and complicated than those of the English. 
On the Erench left attack, where the 1st corps 
d'armee operated, two points of assault were 
selected — the Central Bastion and the Bastion 
du Mdt, or Flag-staff Battery ; General Levail- 
lant was to attack the former, General d'Au- 
temarre the latter, upon the right flank and 
rear. Brigadier-general Cialdini, of the Sar- 
dinian army, was to hold his brigade of that 
force in reserve. The general in charge of the 
assailing operations upon the whole of the 
French left was De Salles, commander-in-chief 
of the first corps d'armee. The same signal 
was to serve for the assaulting columns on the 
French left as for the English columns against 
the Eedan. 

On the French right, or Inkerman attack, 
there were three points of assault selected — 
the Malakoff, the Little Eedan, and what, in 
military phraseology, is called the Curtain, 
by which both those works were connected 
together. The Malakoff was the left of those 
three objects of assault, and was to be assailed 
by the division M'Mahon, having in reserve the 
Zouaves of the guard, and Camou's brigade, 
which had distinguished itself in the battle of 
the Tchernaya, and was to be brought up from 
its post above the river to the plateau. The 
right of these three objects of assault, the Little 
Eedan, was to be assailed by the division 
Dulac, supported by the Chasseurs of the 
Imperial Guard, and a brigade of the division 
d'Aurelle, under the command of the general 
of division himself. The Curtain which con- 
nected these two works was to be assailed by 
the division La Motto Eouge. Each of these 
columns was to be accompanied by 60 sappers 
of the corps du gSnie, 300 men with scaling- 



ladders, and 50 artillerymen, to spike the guns 
or work them against the Eussians, as the 
character of the success expected to be achieved 
might determine. These three columns of 
assault were to be under the command of 
General Bosquet, the commander-in-chief of 
the 2nd corps d'armie. The residue of the 
Imperial Guard was to be placed behind the 
Mamelon, to support M'Mahon's division, to 
which was intrusted the grand operation of 
the day. 

Early in the morning, the gun-boats and 
mortar-vessels which had been stationed in 
Streletska Bay, opened fire upon the Quaran- 
titie. It appeared afterwards that this opera- 
tion cost the Eussians much loss of life. It 
had been intended to direct upon the sea- 
defences a heavy fire from the fieet, in order to 
effect a diversion, drawing off men from the 
batteries upon which the assault was made, 
but the day was so blustrous that the line-of- 
battle ships could not take up a position. 
The same cause prevented the captain of the 
Eussian steamer Vladimir from attempting an 
exploit which he meditated — of breaking 
through the blockading line, and making hia 
way to Odessa. 

Before daylight on the day of assault. General 
Bosquet called his generals of division and 
brigade around him, made known to them his 
final orders, and said, " I have known you all 
for brave soldiers, and I have entire confidence 
in you. To-morrow the Malakoff and Sebas- 
topol wiU be ours ! " • 

At eight o'clock in the morning the miners 
sprung three mines before the Malakoff, charged 
with 3000 lb. of powder. The object of this 
was to destroy the subterranean galleries of 
the Eussians. This gave great confidence to 
the storming column in front of that work, 
for deserters had reported that the Eussians 
had wrought mines beneath the Erench ap- 
proaches. ■ At eight o'clock the imperial troops 
stood to their arms, and they heard the tidings 
of the approaching assault by an order of the 
day issued by General Bosquet. It was well 
suited to the temperament of Erench soldiers, 
and kindled the enthusiasm of those to whom 
it was directed : — 

" Soldiers of the 2nd corps and of the 
reserve, — On the 7th of June you had the 
honour to strike the first blows aimed directly 
at the heart of the Eussian army. On the 16th 
of August you inflicted, on the Tchernaya, 
the most shameful humiliation upon their 
relieving troops. To-day it is the final stroke 
— the mortal blow — that you are about to 
strike, with that strong hand so well known 
to the enemy, by robbing him of his line of 
defence at the Malakoff; while your comrades 
of the English army and of the Ist corps will 
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commence an assault upon the Great Eedan and 
tlie Central Bastion. It is a general assault — 
army against army. It is an immense and 
memorable victory with which you are about 
to crown the young eagles of France. For- 
ward, then, soldiers ! The Malakoff and Sebas- 
topol are ours ! Five I'empereur.'" 

At ten o'clock Bosquet repaired to the post 
which he had chosen from which to watch over 
the enterprise. This post was one most advan- 
tageous for his object, but most perilous for 
his person, as the fire of the enemy's batteries 
converged there. General Pelissier selected 
the Mamelon, Generals Niel, Thiry, and Mar- 
timprey, accompanied him. Prince Gortscha- 
koff took post upon the Inkerman heights, and 
thence watched the movements in the allied 
intrenchments. He observed that officers and 
troops were in quiet and constant motion, and 
sent notice to the commanders of the various 
batteries ; yet he was deceived as to its being 
the intention of the allies to make the assault 
that day. This deception was promoted by 
various circumstances. He knew that a large 
supply of powerful mortars was expected by 
Pelissier, and supposed that he would await 
the arrival of such effective auxiliaries. No 
reinforcements or supplies ever left France that 
the Eussian agents at Brussels did not learn 
by their spies, and promptly forward the intel- 
ligence to St. Petersburg. 

On the evening of the 7th the French broke 
fresh ground before the different attacks, which 
led Gortschakoff to suppose that they would 
not assault until they had pushed their ap- 
proaches further. 

During the whole morning of the 8th the 
cannonade was so directed as, by its irregu- 
larity, to mislead as to the real object of the 
allies. The hour selected was, of all others, 
from various causes already stated, the least 
likely to be selected. From all these reasons 
the Eussian chief believed that the assault was 
not about to happen then. "When the assault 
was made, the enemy was taken by surprise, 
especially at the Malakoff, and this was aided 
by the arrangement that no signals were to 
be given. The watches of all the generals of 
division and brigade were timed with that of 
the commander-in-chief previous to the moment 
for action, bo that the minute-hands of their 
own watches might be said to give the signal 
for the three columns of the Inkerman attack ; 
the English and the French left attacks, as 
explained before, were to be guided by the 
appearance of the tricolour above the ruined 
tower of the Malakoff. 

As the clock approached twelve the excite- 
ment and suspense over all the armed lines of 
the allies were intense. The generals who 
commanded the three columns on the French 



right, or Inkerman attack, held their watches 
in their hands, looking for the moment when 
the minute-hands should touch the hour of 
noon. The officers of the various columns 
stood with their swords drawn, and the men 
with their bayonets fix;ed and pieces lowered, 
ready to burst forth upon the enemy. A little 
before the moment was touched by the hands 
of the watches the batteries changed their 
aim, so as not to strike upon the spots destined 
for attack, but to smite the places of reserve 
beyond, and compel the supports to seek, 
cover. The cannonade had smitten the em- 
bankments, parapets, batteries, the buildings 
of the town, and every temporary shelter 
which the Eussians had raised to escape that 
"heU fire." Twelve o'clock arrived; the 
generals of the three French columns of the 
grand attack sprang upon the parapets, waving 
their plumed hats, shouting, "Soldiers! For- 
ward! ViveVempereur!" In an instant, like 
the gushing forth of a pent-up torrent, burst- 
ing its bounds, the columns rushed forward to 
the assault. It was an awful moment ; not 
even the dread assaults of Badajos, Ciudad 
Eodrigo, or St. Sebastian, equalled the san- 
guinary prospect of that combined movement 
against the Malakoff, the Lesser Eedan, and 
the Curtain that connected them. High above 
the clangour of the trumpets, and the sound of 
the drums beating to the charge, the excited 
cry of eager enthusiasm arose, and thrilled 
through the hearts of all. 

The first brigade of the M'Mahon division 
had but twenty-five yards to traverse. Lead- 
ing the way, that intrepid and skilful officer 
threw his force upon the salient of the Mala- 
koff, and upon the left face where it joined 
the Curtain. The Chasseurs and Zouaves 
rushed upon the Gervois Battery, and imme- 
diately captured it ; but they were unable to 
hold it, as it was swept by the fire of the 
Great Eedan ; but small parties of good marks- 
men found cover, and rendered effectual ser- 
vice. The salient of the Malakoff was stormed 
instantly ; only a few minutes, perhaps seconds, 
elapsed, and the French troops were in the 
worli. The embankments were precipitous, 
but they had been so ploughed with shot, and 
rent with shell, that they did not present any 
obstacle to the assailants. The French en- 
gineers were provided with ladders, which 
they threw across the ditch, and placing 
planks from one ladder to another, made 
bridges across the gap, over which the men 
went with rapidity, and easily clambered the 
furrowed embankment on the opposite side. 
The celerity of the movement was never sur- 
passed by any troops, and was conducted with 
the boldest temerity. Eushing in with a 
shout, the tricolour was planted upon the 
conquered bastion. The Eussians were taken 
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completely by surprise. A large party of 
officers were at dinner in a bomb-proof 
cb amber, who seem either to haVe been very 
unfavourably situated for hearing, or to have 
been strangely unmindful of the excited shouts 
of the French, for when the Zouaves pene- 
trated the festal chamber, those officers threw 
up their hands in unaffected astonishment and 
blank despair. The reserves of the garrison 
had been assembled in the rear, as was cus- 
tomary daily at that hour. Some of the 
officers, observing what had happened, sprang 
forward, calling on their men to foUow ; but 
they were bayoneted or captured by the Chas- 
seurs, bravely resisting to the last. 

The work was a closed one (as has already 
been stated), so that the Eussians could not 
penetrate it from the rear but in a thin line, 
and against any ingress the French speedily 
closed the gorge, piling fasces and gabions, 
and digging a trench across it. In digging the 
earth for the trench they came upon some 
wires, intended as media to explode certain 
mines, and, cutting them, intercepted the 
communication, and rendered an explosion of 
these chambers impossible. The Eussians en- 
deavoured to storm the gorge ; but the Alge- 
rine riflemen posted there shot them down as 
they madly rushed forward in the attempt. 
Some officers and a considerable body of men 
had, however, secured themselves in some 
bomb-proof apartments, and fired through the 
loop-holes, bringing down a number of the 
French ; eiforts to force an entrance to the 
passages failed, and the thought struck 
M'Mahon that he would smoke them out, or 
stifle them, after the manner in which Pelissier 
destroyed, or caused the murder of the Arabs 
in Algeria, who took shelter in certain inac- 
cessible caves. "VYood was piled against the 
holes, and the men from within, perceiving 
the intention, surrendered. The French found 
it difficult to extinguish the fire until they dug 
up earth for that purpose. In doing so, they 
came upon some more explosive wires, which 
they cut, and thus were again providentially 
saved from being blown up. The Eussians 
six times endeavoured to re-capture the Mala- 
koff, and for seven hours M'Mahon's intel- 
ligence and valour were severely tested ; but 
while the struggle was sanguinary, the success 
of the captors was sure. M'Mahon was a man 
eminently suited to the enterprise, endowed 
with superior mental capacity, physical en- 
durance, and great daring. It was some satis- 
faction to the British in their misfortunes on 
that chequered day that the captor of the 
Malakoff, after all, was not a Frenchman, but 
an Irish general in the French service. Had 
it been otherwise, no jealousy would have 
soured the heart of a single soldier in the 
English camp ; but, having failed at the Eedan 



in their own attack, as the French did on all 
their attacks except the Malakoff, it was some 
pride to the English that the only victor 
amidst the series of bloody struggles was an 
Irish officer in the service of their ally. '■ 

The division of La Motte Eouge left the 
centre of the sixth parallel, and precipitated 
itself upon the Curtain, between the Malakoff 
and the Little Eedan. The works of the 
French sap had not been pushed up so close to 
the Curtain as to the bastion of the Malakoff, 
and the ground was uneven. The dash of the 
gallant brigades was similar in spirit and 
celerity to that of M'Mahon. In an in- 
credibly short time^ they were in upon a bat- 
tery of six guns which flanked the Malakoff. 
The gunners instantly spiked the guns, and 
the engineers set about securing the position, 
while the storming- party continued their pro- 
gress to a line of defence beyond the battery. 
This line was well defended by cannon, and 
the assailants received their contents of grape- 
shot at the very muzzles. Numbers here fell j 
but company succeeded company until the 
parapets were scaled, and a terrific hand.-to- 
hand encounter commenced. A large number 
of the Eussian gunners were sabred or bay- 
oneted upon their own guns. The batteriea 
were conquered. As usual, the impetuous 
valour of the French, so conspicuous in mo- 
ments of success, carried them away. Instead 
of resolutely and carefully securing the van- 
quished defences, and waiting for fresh men 
and fresh orders, they dashed forward under a 
fire of musketry, and the 11th light infantry, 
with a rashness characteristic of the nation, 
penetrated to the faubourg. 

While all was triumph along the centre Cur- 
tain and the enemy's right of the Curtain, the 
division Dulac stormed the Little Eedan, 
led by Brigadiers St. Pol and Besson. They 
were here met by tausketry and grape, but 
pierced their way through the iron and leaden 
storm, entered the work, and won it. 

There were two objects of attack then pre- 
sented — " the House of the Cross" and " the 
point." Victory still resting on their eagles, 
the fiery little Frenchmen carried all before 
them. The enemy, however, surprised and 
confounded, was still strong in numbers, and 
energetic in wounded pride and in despair. 
The longer Sebastopol had been held, the more 
did it become a motto of pride to keep it. 
" Tour children's children," said Prince Gort- 
schakoff to his soldiers after they were beaten, 
"will be proud of the name of Sebastopol." 
The officers, frantic at the ignominious manner 
in which they had suffered their vigilance to 
relax, and the brief and inadequate combat in 
which the key of their defences was lost, made 
prodigious efforts to re- organise the men, who 
freely rallied on their supports. They accord- 
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ingly charged forward desperately, with the 
rage and strength of maniacs. Against the 
Malakoif, as already shown, they dashed them- 
selves in vain ; they fell back, broken and 
scattered, as the wave which the storm impels, 
but which the rock receives and disperses. 
The imprudence of the conquerors along the 
Curtain and in the Little Redan afforded the 
chance which was bravely made available of a 
successful assault from the rear. At one mo- 
ment a furious cannonade opened from twenty 
fieldpieces, from the cemetery batteries, the 
batteries of the north bank, and the steamers. 
After this fire had scattered the slain all over 
the works, as the blossoms of the orchard 
stricken by the hailstorm, the Muscovite re- 
serves, charging from the Ravines of Outcha- 
koff and OupatanoiF, which ended near the 
military harbour, entered the rear, and swept 
out the decimated French as with a besom of 
destruction. Numbers of oflcers had fallen 
under the fire, leaving the newly-installed 
garrison of the works less competent to hold 
their ground. The French engineers had 
begun to close the gorge of the Little Redan, 
and were rapidly intrenching; but had not 
time to accomplish their plans when the living 
torrent surged over the work and the work- 
men, rolling the French before it into the 
ditches, where some obstinately clung in a 
Tain and unequal struggle, while the rest ran 
back in the utmost confusion to their parallels. 
One regiment, the 49 th of the line, is repre- 
sented as having been seized with panic; they 
turned, and fled, and no efforts of their oflScers 
could induce them to renew the attack. The 
only authority to which we can trace this 
statement is that of a person who wrote under 
the name or pseudonyme of "a staff officer," 
and whose book so abounds in inaccuracy and 
in unfair and partial statements that little 
reliance can be placed upon it. It is often 
very invidious to the French. 

The defeat of the French in the Little Redan 
left the batteries there at liberty to open a 
flanking fire upon the Curtain conquered by 
La Motte Rouge, who was in turn obliged to 
retire with some precipitation. 

General Bosquet saw these reverses, and had 
provided for them. He had made an opening 
of about fifty yards in all the parapets, so that 
artillery could be wheeled through, and in- 
fantry advanced in formation. These open 
spaces were "blinded" by gabions, and men 
were ready to knock them down when the 
passage of the infantry and artillery was requi- 
site. Through these gaps Bosquet hastened 
forward two field-batteries, which, galloping 
up close to the defences, opened with grape 
upon the enemy's gunners and a large body of 
infantry. The first salvoes knocked over num- 
bers of the Muscovite gunners, and cut through 



their infantry ; but the fire to which these bat- 
teries were exposed was so heavy, rapid, and 
well-aimed, that the majority of both men and 
horses were killed in a ver5r short time. 
Finally, the French were expelled from the 
Little Redan and the Curtain with heavy 
slaughter — 4000 men had fallen in the for- 
midable struggle. 

While this was going on at the French right, 
other events proceeded elsewhere. General Pe- 
lissier, seeing from the Mamelon that the forceof 
M'Mahon was safe in the Malakoff, hoisted the 
signal agreed upon in the redoubt whei'e he 
stood — the fiag.of France. It was promptly 
obeyed by the men of the left attack. Gene- 
ral Levaillant led his division against the 
Central Bastion, moving forward at a run. 
Scarcely had this division left the trenches, 
when a number of large guns poured from 
their yawning mouths a terrible mitraille. 
Upon this point the enemy expected an assault, 
and was well prepared. The French were 
sent reeling back, a broken and bleeding rem- 
nant. Fresh troops were ordered up as soon 
as the assaulting division began to give way ; 
but the latter fell back so precipitately, and 
in such disorder, upon the trenches, where the 
reserves were waiting to renew the assault, 
that no immediate movement was made. The 
" Etas' officer," before referred to, affirms that 
the trenches became choked with men, many 
of them wounded, and a state of crowding and 
disorganisation ensued, so that the men could 
not be got out in proper formation. However 
that may be, Generals Rivet and Breton leaped 
from the parapet, calling upon the brave to 
follow. They had only time to repeat the 
heroic invitation, when they were shot down 
dead some yards in advance of the parapet. 
The French soldiery lost all their accustomed 
gallantry, and refused to leave the trenches; 
the example of destruction they had witnessed 
during the advance of Levaillant' s division, 
and the instant death of the brave Generals 
Breton and Rivet, paralysed them. So many 
officers had fallen, that orders were not under- 
stood, or not obeyed, and, finally, no longer 
given, and a sort of sicave qui pent prevailed for 
a short time, until the guns of the attack 
opened upon those of the defences, asserting a 
superior fire. General de Salles began prepa- 
rations for a renewed assault, sending off word 
to the commander-in-chief of the failure already 
sustained. Pelissier wisely prohibited any 
fresh attempt, and sent orders also against re- 
newing the assaults upon the Little Redan and 
the Curtain, alleging that with the possession 
of the Malakoff he could command the place, 
and compel the enemy to abandon the works 
by his fire from that bastion. 

During the afternoon, and during one of the 
intervals of the attempts of the Russians to re- 
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cover the Malakoff, a store of powder exploded 
near that work, inflicting some damage upon 
it, and spreading alarm not only in its garri- 
son, hut throttgh the whole of the allied 
lines. 

Thus closed the various acts of the French 
defeats and victory. Never during the siege 
did the French display more skill, but they 
often displayed more valour. They expe"- 
rienced three desperate defeats — one of these a 
double one, that on the Central Bastion (left 
attack) ; and for the first time during the war 
was a French regiment seized with panic, or 
did a whole French division, numerous and 
well appointed, refuse to meet the enemy. 
The victory gained was by a surprise. It was 
comparatively easy to keep that conquest, 
turning its own guns against the expelled foe ; 
it was certainly retained only by skill and 
audacity, but it was an Irishman, not a 
Frenchman, as already remarked, by whom 
these qualities were so opportunely displayed. 

Some episodes in the struggle had nearly 
been attended with . serious consequences. 
General Bosquet, who, as has been shown, 
occupied a dangerous position, was surrounded 
by some Eussian officers, prisoners, and some 
French officers and soldiers, in whose charge 
they were. While interrogating the prisoners, 
a shell burst close by them, killing or wounding 
all who surrounded the general, whose life was 
only saved by being thus encircled. Had 
Bosquet fallen at that crisis of the engagement, 
it might have seriously put the ultimate victory 
in peril, as the direction of the right, or Mala- 
koff attack, depended upon him, as its chief 
execution depended upon M'Mahon. 

Later in the action. Bosquet was leaning 
over the parapet, watching the progress of 
afikirs, when another shell burst a few feet 
from the parapet; a fragment grazed his face, 
and carried olf the shoulder-strap of Command- 
ant Ballaud, his first aide-de-camp ; another 
fragment struck the general himself on the 
right side. He fell back, stunned by the 
severity of the blow ; he soon recovered con- 
sciousness, and, in some degree, power of 
speech, and commanded sUenee on those around 
him; but, on renewing his surveillance of 
the battle, his strength gave way, he was so 
shaken by the blow. He had just power to 
order General de Cissy to apprise Dulac that 
the command of the second corps d'armee de- 
volved upon him, and to inform the comman- 
der-in-chief, when he sunk back, fainting, in 
the arms of his aides-de-camp, and was placed 
upon a litter, and borne from the field. The 
French soldiers were filled with grief, suppos- 
ing him mortally wounded, and every soldier 
uncovered his head while the litter was borne 
past. Fortunately, the strife was decided be- 
fore the gallant general was borne away from 
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the post he had so bravely taken and so skil- 
fully occupied. 

While the French were forcing their fiery 
way against the assailed batteries, the English, 
were as desperately and far more unequally 
engaged at the Great Eedan. 

When the French standard danced in joy to 
the breeze which blew so roughly around the 
Malakoif, Pelissier hoisted the flag over the 
Mamelon, not only as a signal to his own left 
attack for the storming of the Central Bastion, 
but as the signal agreed upon between himself 
and Sir James Simpson for the storming of the 
Great Eedan. This was a work far more for- 
midable than any other in the lines of the 
Eussian defence. The Malakoif was more im- 
portant to the defence, and its capture more 
important to the assailants ; but the difficulty 
of storming it under the circumstances in 
which the French attack stood in relation to 
it was far less than that of carrying the Eedan 
under the conditions of the English attack to 
the latter. Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, 
in a letter to Lady Houston Stewart, put the 
comparison in this form after the defeat of our 
assault : — " Those who have seen the Malakoff 
and the Eedan know well that no comparison 
as to the difficulty of assault exists between 
them. In the one case deep trenches were cut 
in yielding soil to within twenty-five paces of 
the ditch, having the Mamelon in the rear, 
keeping up an incessant hail of shot and shells 
up to the very instant appointed for the assault, 
and capable of containing any amount of troops 
in reserve, as well as a capacious ^?flce d'armes 
at the termination of the sap; in the other 
case, that of the Eedan, was a hard rocky soil, 
impossible to penetrate much beyond three feet 
in depth, and the termination of the trench at 
a distance of 280 paces from the parapet. No 
possibility of forming any place d'armes, and 
Che whole advance open to a murderous fire 
from batteries on both flanks of the Eedan. 
The Eedan itself, too, was perfectly open to its 
own rear, where 1000 men could march abreast 
to its defence; whereas the Malakoff, being 
closely fortified to its rear, was peculiarly 
capable of being held when once entered . And it 
wasnobly entered, and nobly held, by our French 
allies, who, confident in themselves, resolutely 
declined to allow any portion of the British or 
Sardinian troops to join in its attack, although 
it was repeatedly urged upon them, knowing, 
as every one did, that the Malakoff was the 
key of Sebastopol, and that, if the attack on it 
failed, the remaining points of attack, even if 
successful, could not be held for one hour. Oh! 
let us not blame our soldiers for not holding 
the Eedan; they gave 'material guarantees' at 
Alma, at Inkerman, and at Balaklava that no 
troops in the world can surpass them in courage 
and conduct, and in that brave and truly 
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British quality which our friends call ' soliditi,' 
and we know by the homely name of 'pluck.'" 
When Sir James Simpson saw the signal of 
M'Mahon and Pelissier, he ordered four rockets 
to be thrown up from Chapman's Battery, one 
after another, and the assault commenced. The 
Rifles advanced under Captain Hammond, who 
soon met a soldier's death; the Buffs, under 
Captain John Lewis, who proved himself as 
gallant, and found himself more fortunate. 
The scaling-ladder party, of 320 men, were 
selected half from the Buffs, under the gallant 
Captain Maude, and half from the 97th, under 
Major "Welsford, who bravely did his duty, 
and fell in its performance. These men were 
collected, early in the morning of the 8th, in 
the most advanced trench, the whole under the 
command of Major Welsford. The engineer 
officer was Lieutenant Ranks, to whom General 
Jones gave such directions as he deemed neces- 
sary, leaving the rest to the gallant lieutenant's 
discretion. That officer requested Major Wels- 
ford to tell off eight men to each ladder, and to 
cause every man to stand or sit beside his 
ladder until he advanced to the assault. Lieu- 
tenant Ranks was ordered to conduct the party 
to the best point for placing the ladders, and a 
small force of twenty sappers was placed under 
his command for the removal of such obstruc- 
tions as might be presented, and armed with 
crowbars and axes to break through the abattis, 
and with picks and shovels to form what is 
technically called a ramp into the ditch. It is 
surprising to think of only one lieutenant of 
engineers, and twenty sappers, assigned to the 
stormers, the object being to assault one of the 
most powerful works of defence ever assailed ! 
When the signal was given, the Rifles and Buffs 
rushed forward and endeavoured to pick off 
the gunners, a work in which they had little 
success, being themselves victims to the flank- 
ing fire which swept over the long space which 
they had to traverse before reaching the work. 
The ladder-party ran forward as fast as they 
could ; when they reached the advanced trench 
several of these were left behind, the party 
attached to them having been in such cases 
nearly swept away in the progress thither. Mr. 
Russell affirms that the ladders were too short; 
but this was not the case, for each ladder was 
twenty-four feet long, while the depth of the 
ditch at the salient was only between twelve 
and fifteen feet deep. Mr. Russell also says that 
verj"- few of the ladders were placed against 
the salient ; but that statement is an inadver- 
tency, for all the ladders brought up were 
placed there, and very few were left behind. 
The flanking fire of the enemy could not touch 
the men who placed the ladders, so that they 
were able to lay them against the salient. The 
orders of General Jones to Lieutenant Ranks 
were to make the descent into the ditch and the 



escarp practicable. This was effected in a few 
moments, a "ramp" was formed, and manj' of 
the men ran up, requiring no ladders. There 
was not a man delayed from want of means for 
mounting the escarp, and no part of the dis- 
aster which ensued is justly attributable to 
such a cause. Brigadier -general Shirley was 
ill on board ship at Balaklava, but, emulating 
the chivalry of Sir de Lacy Evans at Inkerman, 
he hurried up to the lines when he heard of 
the assault. Colonel Unett was the senior 
officer of the light division, in the absence of 
the brigadier, and he tossed with Colonel 
Windham for the choice of position; TJnettwon, 
and chose " the lead," exclaiming that he would 
" be the first man in the Redan." He fell 
wounded, before reaching the abattis. Briga- 
dier Shirley was temporarily blinded by the 
dust, which blew about in dense clouds, and 
which a shot drove up into his face ; he was 
consequently unable to proceed. The command 
of the detachments of the light division then 
devolved upon Lieutenant-colonel Bunbury, 
of the Royal Welsh Fusileers. Brigadier Von 
Straubenzee received a contusion on the face, 
and was compelled to return before reaching 
the abattis. Colonel Handcock was shot by a 
musket-ball through the head, and fell dead 
before reaching the work ; Captain Hammond 
met a similar fate ; Major Welsford entered 
the work through an embrasure, at the head 
of the ladder-party, and was immediately 
killed ; Captain Grove was at the same instant 
severely wounded. Of all the officers com- 
manding detachments, only Colonel Windham, 
Captain Eyers, Captain Lewes, and Captain 
Maude, entered the Redan unhurt. The dis- 
tance over which the men had to pass under a 
galling fire, which cannonaded every inch of 
the space, was one of the great fatalities of 
the enterprise. Our soldiers, bravely led by 
their officers, entered the salient under a fire 
more severe than the French encountered on 
any of their attacks. Nothing ever achieved 
by British soldiers surpassed the heroism with 
which they entered that grim bulwark. The 
Russians gave way instantly, but did not re- 
treat from the work; placing themselves be- 
hind the traverses they took deliberate aim. 
The British, accustomed to the cover of the 
trenches, began to seek cover in the Redan, 
or to skirmish as men do who fire under 
shelter, instead of acting as stormers, and 
charging with the bayonet. It is the general 
impression that had they done so, the Ucdan 
would have been captured. It is strange how 
such an opinion could ever be entertained ; 
doubtless the Russians would have been driven 
out momentarily, but the open space of the 
interior of the work was cannonaded both by 
guns of position and by fieldpieces from the 
rear, and the force of the enemy was such as 
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the number of men sent against the work could 
not have resisted, unless powerful reinforce- 
ments had been speedily sent. The men would 
have charged, had they confidence in their 
numbers or their commanders. Such were the 
arrangements of General Codrington, that no 
reinforcements were sent, and a more protracted 
resistance would have probably only issued in 
a greater loss of life. At all events, the de- 
tachments of the light division which first 
entered the salient would not charge, although 
the exertions of the officers to induce them to do 
80 were almost superhuman. 

When the parlies of the second division, 
under General Windham, arrived through the 
pitiless storm of fixe under which they had to 
pass, Windham penetrated upon the right of 
the parties of the light division, already file- 
fixing and skirmishing from the angle of the 
salient, and being swept down by the cannon and 
musketry of the Eussians from the rear of the 
work. Fieldpieoes were pushed forward through 
the breastwork at the rear, and discharged a 
deluge of horse-nails and grape upon the open- 
ing. The 90th and 97th regiments behaved with 
great gallantry, several of the men rushing 
out into " the open" after their oificers, ready 
to charge with the bayonet ; but their courage 
■was not seconded, and only increased the num- 
ber of the victims. Entering upon the right 
of the light division, on the left face of the 
work, Windham led his detachments of the 
second division in by the embrasures, from 
some of which they were repulsed by flames 
which burst from them. There was a fearless 
and eager scramble to get in, Windham being 
the first, or among the first ; immediately he- 
hind him Daniel Mahoney, a grenadier of the 
41st regiment, two other soldiers of the 
same regiment, Killeany and Cornellis, entered 
along with them. Mahoney leaped into the 
* * open, shouting, " Come on boys ! " and fell dead 
from the buUet of a Russian rifle; his com- 
patriots, Killeany and Cornellis, at the same 
time fell wounded. Cornellis claimed to be the 
flxst man of the division who entered the Ee- 
dan. The same scenes occurred in the second 
■division detachments as in those of the light ; 
the men would not chai-ge ; there was a general 
feeling that the place was mined, and a want of 
confidence in the plans of the superior officers, 
begotten by the calamitous mismanagement of 
Eaglan, but still more especially of Pelissier 
on the 18th of June. The men felt also that it 
was a mockery to send so small a force to storm 
a work so vast, defended by such numbers. 
In the Eedan the British officers behaved with 
a courage far superior to the men, and never 
before anywhere did English gentlemen show 
more intrepidity. Neither the officers nor men 
of the enemy displayed their usual courage. 
They had an awe of the English in the use of 



the bayonet, or they would have swept the 
Eedan of the handful of men opposed to them. 
As the Eussians arrived in great numbers, they 
still kept at a distance, offering a severe but 
continuous fusilade. Windham sent three 
officers to Sir E. Codrington for assistance ; 
none returned ; they all fell in the effort to dis- 
charge this duty. Sir Edward, without re- 
ceiving any message, might have had sense 
enough to send reinforcements, and still be 
a very foolish man. Colonel Windham, per- 
ceiving the hopelessness of doing anything with 
the forces he held, and fearing the loss of 
the Eedan, resolved to go himself and obtain 
aid from General Codrington. Turning to a 
superior officer, he remarked — "If I fall, you 
know why I have left," and then made his way 
in safety to Sir Edward. Sir Edward informed 
him that if the reinforcements he could spare 
him were of any use he might have them, and 
told him to take with him a battalion of the 
1st Eoyals. The brigadier replied that if the 
battalion preserved its formation, the Eedan 
would be captured — a remark which he would 
not have made had he known the progress of 
affairs after he left, for as he turned towards 
the work, the British were leaping from the 
salient, pursued by the bayonets and fire of the 
Eussians. Immediately upon Windham leav- 
ing for the trenches, the enemy, reinforced, 
pressed onward with the bayonet; the few 
British left, although unwilling to advance, 
were unwilling to retreat, and maintained an 
obstinate resistance ; a fearfully bloody strug- 
gle ensued. The ammunition of the English 
was exhausted, but they pelted the Eussians 
with stones, who returned this mode of war- 
fare by hand-grape, a more formidable missile. 
The English officers fought and fell heroically, 
leaving abundant proof in death of how they 
had grappled with the foe. Under cover of 
the artillery and rifles, some of the men got 
away. The contest lasted an hour and three- 
quarters, and the British lost more men and 
officers than at the battle of Inkerman, when 
they endured the charges of superior numbers 
for seven hours. 

One of the immediate consequences of the 
failure at the Eedan was, that the Eussians, set 
free there, reinforced their comrades at the 
Little Eedan, which the French would in all 
probability have retained, had it not been for 
the loss by the English of the Greater Eedan. 

One of the most heroic episodes of the con- 
flict in the Eedan was connected with the 
conduct of a youth named Massy, a lieutenant 
of the 19th regiment, but who acted as ciiptain 
during the assault. This young officer stood 
out in the open, in the hope of inducing the 
soldiers to follow; and there, amidst tlie most 
terrible fire, he bravely stood with a courage 
and dignity which excited the astonishment 
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and admiration of friends and enemies. Sir 
de Lacy Evans lias been called " a living 
target," and this brave young oifieer may also 
claim the appellation. He has been ever since 
known by the honourable title (for such we 
may caU it) of " Eedan Massy." He was 
terribly wounded, and bore his sufferings with 
a fortitude worthy of his active courage. After 
serving his country so nobly, he returned to his 
native city, Dublin, and resumed his studies in 
the University, the feUows and students of 
which presented him with a magnificent sword. 
He is as modest and amiable as intelligent and 
brave. He remains, however, as every reader 
of this History would expect, still a subaltern. 

When Pelissier perceived the failure at the 
Eedan, he sent to Sir James Simpson to inquire 
whether he intended to renew the assault. The 
reply was, that Sir James was not in a con- 
dition again to attack that day, but that he 
would do so the next morning ; in pursuance 
of this determination, the Highland division, 
under Sir Colin Campbell, was ordered to hold 
itself in readiness to perform this perilous 
service. Sir Colin and his brave Highlanders 
were proud of the honour conferred upon 
them, and, undismayed by the failure which 
had already filled the English army with 
chagrin and sorrow, they looked forward with 
pride and confidence to the morrow. Mean- 
while, General Simpson directed the whole 
force of his artillery against the Eedan; the 
English gunners seemed to work with Tindio- 
tive fury, so fast did they pour their terrible 
cannonade upon the batteries, which broke and 
splintered beneath the ponderous shot ; the 
guns of the enemy were effectually silenced, 
and the work itself, notwithstanding its mag- 
nitude and armament, suffered much. 

Thus ended a day of mingled grief and 
triumph — the English army bewailing their 
gallant dead, and mortified with a sense of 
defeat, which of&oers and men universally attri- 
buted to the incompetence of those high in 
command. 

When daylight died away, flames were 
observed to break forth in several directions of 
the city, and loud explosions succeeded one 
another with rapidity, sending their reverbera- 
tions through the ravines, and booming far 
over the plateau to the sea. The curiosity of 
the allies was much excited by these incidents. 
A British engineer officer performed a feat 
similar to that which was achieved by Major 
Snodgrass in one of the sieges of the peninsular 
war, who crept up the breach and observed the 
enemy. This engineer officer ascended the 
face of the salient of the Eedan, and per- 
ceiving that the work was entirely abandoned, 
reported the fact to Sir James Simpson. He 
did not immediately order it to be occupied, 
probably from the well-founded belief that it 



was mined. Sir Colin Campbell, however, 
caused parties of his Highlanders to go in and 
remove the wounded. All had not been car- 
ried away before new and terrible explosions 
were heard in the immediate vicinity of the 
Eedan, and at four o'clock in the morning the 
magazine of the Eedan was exploded. The 
whole of the allied camps were startled ; the 
sleepers leapt from their couches, and rushed 
wildly to the front, for the ground beneath 
them heaved as in an earthquake. In about 
three-quarters of an hour afterwards, the 
Bastion du Mat (Flag-staff Battery) was blown 
to atoms. Soon after, the roar of explosions 
again rushed along the plateau, and the Gar- 
den Batteries were broken, and hurled into the 
air. The Eussians, when they resolved to 
abandon the south side, stored up combustibles 
in the houses, and set fire to them, and blew 
up systematically nearly the whole of the 
magazines, scattering in heaps of dust and 
rubbish the batteries behind which they had 
so long and so well fought. Glowing descrip- 
tions have been given of the magnificence of 
the scene, as the burning city fell in frag- 
ments amidst the ascending flames ; but, in 
truth, it was not so picturesque or terrible to 
the eye as to the ear and to the imagination. 
So gusty was the night that clouds of dust 
occasioned by the explosions blew against the 
allied lines, rendering it difficult for any one 
to look long or attentively upon the conflagra- 
tions; moreover, the smoke was so dense, ascend- 
ing in huge, deep columns, that even the flames 
were partly hidden from sight. On the morn- 
ing of the 9th, by dawn, the scene was more 
striking — the grey light covered the smoul- 
dering ruins, and every well-defined object 
stood out darkly and grimly above the burning 
piles. The Eussians had evacuated the city, 
and the last of them were seen passing the 
bridge across the harbour. No attempt was 
made to molest them, and as the last company 
passed, the bridge was broken down. Sebas- 
topol was left in smouldering ruins to the 
conquerors. 

The Eussians acted in a very masterly man- 
ner in this retreat ; every action was timed so 
nicely, that the last of the retreating force had 
passed the bridges when the day was sufficiently 
clear for an enemy to take advantage of its 
light. There had been no confusion, nor any 
apparent hurry. Until nearly morning, the 
troops kept up a steady musketry fire against 
the MalakoiF, as though it was their intention 
to make a grand effort to recover it. Never 
did day open — not even upon the doomed 
ruins of Moscow — upon a scene which united 
more the elements of the appalling and pic- 
turesque. Our troops gaztd upon it with 
wonder and horror. 

On looking towards the harbour, the fleet was 
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gone ; even the gallant Vladimir was not to be 
seen — the ships were committed to the deep 
while the city was given to the flames. Thus 
perished the last of that magnificent sea arma- 
ment, the terror of Turkey, and to destroy 
which was one of the leading objects of the war. 

Soon after daylight, and while the allied 
armies crowded the heights to witness the 
strange view before them, proof was given 
that the whole work of destrnotion did not 
terminate with the hours of darkness. Fort 
Paul, the handsomest fort in Sebastopol, situated 
close to the harbour, was blown up; a slow 
train had been ignited, along which the fire 
marched with steady progress, while the re- 
treating army passed the bridge ; the moment, 
calculated to a nicety by the Russian miners, 
arrived, and Fort Paul was hurled from its 
foundations with a report loud as the peal of 
ten thousand thunders. The earth far around 
trembled to the shock, and whatever in mag- 
nificence of sound can awe and fill the imagina- 
tion, was there. 

The curiosity of the soldiery and of amateurs 
to "see into Sebastopol" was very great; bat 
the military authorities, wisely anticipating 
this, placed a cordon of sentries round the 
city ; this kept most out, but not all that 
desired to go in at any risk ; and not a few, 
therefore, were killed and wounded by ex- 
plosions during the day. The smaller mines 
and magazines blew up from hour to hour, 
making the ruins still more ruinous ; imper- 
fectly ignited aggregations of combustibles 
were made bare, by these explosions, to the 
wind, which drifted sparks npon them, and 
set them again in a blaic. It was, from these 
causes, exceedingly dangerous to visit the 
place ; and the whole of the 9th became con- 
sequently a day of excitement, and of that 
excitement which arises from suppressed curi- 
osity and an imperfect scope for inquiry, 
where, nevertheless, great interests are con- 
cerned, and high and legitimate feelings impel. 

Throughout the day many of the soldiers, 
at all risks, were engaged in plunder — if it 
could be called so — and loaded themselves with 
every species of property, often incongruous 
and useless. "What do you want with these 
things, my men ?" said an oflcer to a group of 
Irish soldiers. " Sure, an your honour, don't 
we mane to let furnished lodgings I" was the 
reply. The Irish and the Zouaves exposed 
themselves to danger in a most reprehensible 
manner, scaling burning buildings, descending 
into stifling cellars, and, in fact, wandering 
into all imaginable places with the most 
entire recklessness of consequences. The Zou- 
aves declared tha.t the Hibernians were models 
of illicit foraging, and the Irish seemed to 
regard the Zouaves as persons beyond emula- 
tion. " Sure, your honour, where there is I 



room for a rat there is room for one of thim 
little Zouaves," said a stalwart Irish Grenadier 
to a rebuking superior; "and how could we 
stale anything when they are afther emptying 
a place clane out ?" " Troth, if the divil was 
asleep, a Zouave would stale one of his horns 
to keep his coffee in !" was the logical support 
rendered to his comrade by another Grenadier, 
anxious to devolve the entire culpability upon 
the ubiquitous Zouaves. 

During the night of the 9th there were 
less dust and smoke, and as new stores of 
combustibles ignited, the grandeur of the scene 
became indeed striking ; pile after pile of flame 
ascending to the heavens; the whole north 
shore illuminated ; the harbour livid with the 
reflection of so many fires, as if itself a river 
of flame tossed by a storm ; the Stiir Fort and 
all the bulwarks of the northern fortifications 
red and clear in the flash of fiery light which 
covered them. 

On the 10th the fires all smouldered out, 
and Sebastopol, cleaved and broken, lay at the 
feet of her conquerors. One large building 
only remained intact — a large barrack near the 
Dockyard Creek. The Russians spared it, the 
spreading flames forsook its vicinity ; and 
when at last the allies, entering the city, 
penetrated this building, they were amazed to 
discover that it was the hospital, and that 
there lay 2000 dead and dying men. The 
scene was such as might test the nervous 
power of the soldier most inured to bloodshed. 
There lay men in every conceivable attitude, 
cold in death, the maimed and bruised with 
the seemingly uninjured, only that life had 
fled. The stench struck back those who had 
essayed to enter first. The wounded were 
numerous, and writhed and groaned in their 
agony, as they rolled amongst the dead, or lay 
helpless and motionless near some mass of 
putrefaction. British soldiers were there, and 
among them the gallant and unfortunate Cap- 
tain Vaughan. Oh, war, how dark thy deeds ! 
what horror and wreck appear wherever thy 
bloody touch is traced ! 

A steamer crossed from the northern side, 
under a flag of truce, with an ofiioer, who 
begged, in the name of Prince Gortschakoff, 
for permission to remove the wounded, a 
request at oace granted : 500 Russian soldiers 
were handed over to those appointed to receive 
them. These poor fellows had remained forty- 
eight hours without any care, and, such as 
were conscious, under the horrible suspense of 
the fate that might possibly await them if the 
barracks ignited or blew up. In addition to 
these objects of horrible interest there were 
700 bodies, most of them undergoing decom- 
position, found in a vast underground cellar. 
It was here poor Captain Vaughan of the 
90th was discovered, and several English 
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and French soldiers, yet alive. In another 
part of this barrack 200 coffined corpses were 
seen, arranged in order preparatory to burial; 
these were the remains of officers who had 
fallen during the bombardment and assault. 

By degrees the dead were buried and the 
wounded removed on all points of the conflict, 
and the allies commenced the demolition of the 
Docks and of any buildings which remained. 
A description of the occurrences connected 
with the work of destruction continued by the 
allies must be reserved for a future chapter. 
A review of the destruction of men sustained 
by the belligerents is stiU necessary to com- 
plete the narrative. In the Invalide Russe the 
losses of the czar's army on the 8th of Sep- 
tember were stated as follows : — 

OFFIOEKS. 

Killed 59 

"Wounded 279 

Missing 24 

Total 362 

HANK AND FILE. 

Killed 2625 

Wounded 6964 

Missing 1739 

Total 11,328 

There is every reason to believe that this 
statement is far beneath the fact. This, how- 
ever, was but a portion of their acknowledged 
loss connected with the final operations of the 
allies to reduce the place. The fifth bombard- 
ment, and the sixth, or final bombardment, 
followed close upon one another, the former 
beginning on the 17th of August,, the latter on 
the 5th of September. From the former date 
the sufferings and losses of the Russians were 
terrible, beyond expression ; and these, taken 
in connection with the slaughter they expe- 
rienced on the 16th of August upon the 
Tohernaya, constitute such as, in the same 
space of time, few armies have ever endured. 
The Invalide Russe reported the killed and 
wounded, during the bombardment of the 
17th of August, as 1500 men. From that 
date to the 2ist, 1000 men daily ; from 
the 2l8t, the number of killed and wounded 
was reduced to between five and six hun- 
dred men daily until the opening of the 
final bombardment. During the three days 
of the last bombardment their acknowledged 
loss was 4000 men. From the 17th of August 
to the close of the assault, the Russian official 
organ admitted that about 18,000 men had 
been put hors de eomlat. The real amount 
was probably about 30,000. 

The French losses from the 5th to the 9th Sep- 
tember were thus reported by the Moniteur : — 

OrFICEES. 

Killed 145 

Wounded 254 

Missing ,.... 19 

Total 418 



BANK AND FILE. 

Killed 1489 

Wounded 4259 

Missing 1400 

Total 7148 

This was very far below the truth. It is- 
always the practice of the French, as well as- 
of the Russian, army to hide their real losses- 
in official returns. The French army certainly 
sustained a reduction of 10,000 men and 
officers from the 5th to the 9th of September. 
The calamities of the English could not b& 
concealed ; ' the reporters for the press would 
soon find out any tricks of concealment, and 
exposure and obloquy would be the result. 
" JVo man," said a noble lord, a general very 
high in rank, to the author of this History, 
"can afford to offend the Times." This salutary 
apprehension prevents all falsification of re- 
ports of this kind, and we may therefore rely 
upon the reports in the Ga%ette. Thev werfr 
as follows : — 

OFFICEKS. 

Killed 29 

Wounded 129 

Missing 1 

Total 159 

HANK AND FILE. 

Killed 361 

Wounded 1914 

Missing 176 

Total 2461 

In proportion to the numbers engaged, these 
were heavy casualties. 

The quantity of ordnance used in this siege 
was enormous. From the returns we deduce 
this statement : — 

Tons. 

Weight of shot and shell 9053 

Powder 1240 

The number of guns and mortars in use 
during the siege were : — 

Lancasters 7 

32-pounders 140 

24-poundev8 57 

8-inch guns 76 

10-inch guns 7 

68-pounders * 7 

13-inch mortars 35 

10-iuch mortars 35 

8-inch mortars 11 

5|-iiich mortars 20 

Total 395 

A quarter of a million of rounds were fired. 

The orders of the day, despatches, and 
letters from the camps of the conquerors, will 
occupy the next chapter. Their earlier in- 
sertion would have interrupted the current of 
the narrative. 

* 68-pounder8 weigh 95 cwt. each ; their bore is eight 
inches, the same as the " 8-inoh guns," but the latter 
are described by their calibre, because chiefly used for 
sliell, their weight being too light for solid shot. ; 
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CHAPTEE CI. 

OKDEKS OF THE DAT AND DESPATCHES IN CONNECTION WITH THE BOMBARDMENT ASD 
CAPTUEE OF SOUTHEKN SEBASTOPOL. 

" Now the allied tanners float 
Above each dreaded moat, 
And victory's trumpet-note 

Kings past the Mamelon. 
Four nations' flags now sweep 
The Malakoff's high steep, 
And mirrored in the deep, 

Beneath -which lie bis ships, 

Buried in deep eclipse. 

With all' his glory gone !" 



The orders and despatches connected with 
the grand eTent of the war have an interest 
helonging to them altogether peculiar, and 
■will no douht he perused with eager interest 
hy every reader of the tragic history of the 
Eastern struggle. 

The first of these to which attention is di- 
rected is a very hrief and rather curt despatch 
General Simpson to Loi'd Panmure, dated the 
8 th of September, before Sebaatopol, and in- 
tended to convey an account of the bombard- 
ment up to that morning : — 

" At daylight on the 5th inst. the batteries 
of the allied armies opened a steady and con- 
tinuous fire against the enemy's works. Du- 
ring the night one of the vessels, supposed to 
be a frigate, stationed on the north side of the 
harbour, was set on fire by, it is believed, a 
shell from a French battery in their right 
attack. The firing during the 6th, 7th, and 
up to the present moment, has continued unin- 
terrupted, and but feebly responded to by the 
Eussians. Another frigate was discovered 
yesterday afternoon to be on fire, and has been 
entirely destroyed. From the length of time 
it continued burning, it is supposed to have 
contained stores. About eleven o'clock last 
night a heavy explosion took place, but I have 
not as yet been able to ascertain in which part 
of the enemy's works. I beg to inclose the 
list of casualties." 

Immediately after the abandonment of the 
south side by the Eussians had been ascer- 
tained, the generals-in- chief addressed to their 
armies orders of the day. The following was 
General Pelissier's, which was the more tri- 
umphant, as it was dated from " head-quarters, 
Malakoff Eedoubt : "— 

" Soldiers ! Sebastopol has fallen. The cap- 
ture of the Malakoff has decided its downfall. 
With his own hands the enemy has blown up 
his formidable defences, has burnt his city, his 
stores, and his military establishments, and has 
sunken the rest of his ships in the harbour. 
The bulwark of the Eussian power in the 
Black Sea no longer exists. These results are 
due not merely to your ardent courage, but 



still more to your indomitable energy and per- 
severance throughout a protracted siege of 
eleven months. Never did land and sea artil- 
lery, never did engineers, never did infantry, 
have to overcome equal obstacles; never have 
three armies displayed more courage, more 
science, more resolution. The taking of Se- 
bastopol will be to j-our eternal honour. This 
immense success improves and redeems your 
position in the Crimea. It will allow the 
return to their homes and their families of 
those who, being entitled to their discharge, 
have remained in our ranks. I thank them, in 
the name of the emperor, for the devotedness 
of which they have given constant proof; and 
I will so arrange that their return to our native 
land can be speedily effected. Soldiers ! the 
8th of September, the day on which the flags 
of the English, Piedmontese, and French armies 
have floated together, will remain a day for ever 
memorable. On that day you gained for your 
eagles new and imperishable glory. Soldiers ! 
3'ou have deserved well of France and of the 
emperor." 

General Simpson's order came forth in the 
name of the chief of his staff. Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Barnard: — 

" The commander of the forces congratulates 
the army on the result of the attack of yester- 
day. The brilliant assault and occupation of 
the Malakoff by our gallant allies obliged the 
enemy to abandon the works they have so long 
held with such bravery and determination. 
The commander of the forces returns his 
thanks to the general ofBoers and officers and 
men of the second and light divisions, who ad- 
vanced and attacked with such gallantry the 
works of the Eedan. He regrets, from the 
formidable nature of the flanking defences, that 
their devotion did not meet with that imme- 
diate success which it so well merited. He 
condoles and deeply sympathises with the 
many brave officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men, who are now suffering from the 
wounds they received in the course of their 
noble exertions of yesterday. He deeply de- 
plores the death of the many gallant officers 
and men who have fallen in the final struggle 
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of this long and memorable siege. Their loss 
will be severely felt, and their names long 
remembered in this army and by the British 
nation. 

" General Simpson avails himself of this 
opportunity to congratulate and convey his 
■warmest thanks to the general oiHcers, officers, 
and soldiers of the several divisions, to the 
royal engineers and artillery, for their cheerful 
endurance of almost unparalleled hardships and 
sufferings, and for the unflinching courage and 
determination which, on so many trying occa- 
sions, they have evinced. It is with equal 
satisfaction that the commander of the forces 
thanks the oflScers and men of the Naval Bri- 
gade for the long and uniform course of valu- 
able service rendered by them from the com- 
mencement of the siege." 

The following despatches of General Pelis- 
sier, addressed to the French minister of war, 
are written in a generous spirit to his English 
allies. This spirit was general, but not univer- 
sal, in the French army. Several of the soldiers 
of the latter, while plundering the ruins of 
the city, called out to the English soldiers, 
" Eedan, no ! Malakoff, yes ! Ingleese no bono." 
The soldiers of the Connaught Eangers ac- 
tually seized upon some of the offenders, and 
inflicted a personal chastisement upon their 
satirists more ludicrous than becoming. These 
expressions of unpleasant feeling oocarred only 
when the Prench soldiery were intoxicated, 
and Pelissier's despatches tended to prevent 
their recurrence. The first of these documents 
was dated the 11th, the other the 14th: — 

" I shall have the honour to send you by the 
next courier a detailed report on the attack 
which has placed Sebastopol in our power. 
To-day I can only give you a rapid sketch of 
the principal achievement of this great event 
of the war. 

" Since the 16th of August, the day of the 
battle of the Tchernaya, and notwithstanding 
repeated warnings of a new and more formi- 
dable attack by the enemy against the positions 
which we occupy on this river, every prepara- 
tion was made to delivei; a decisive assault 
against Sebastopol itself. The artillery of the 
right attack commenced on the 17th of August 
a well-sustained fire against the Malakofi^, the 
Little Eedan, the neighbouring defences, and 
the roads, in order to permit our engineers to 
establish defences close to the place, from 
which the troops might be able instantly to 
throw themselves upon the enceinte. Our en- 
gineers, besides, prepared materials for esca- 
lade; and on the 5 th of September all our 
batteries of the left opened a very violent fire 
against the town. The English, on their side, 
kept up a hot cannonade against the Great 



Eedan and its redoubt, which they were to 
attack. 

" All being ready, I resolved, in concert 
with General Simpson, to give the assault 
on the 8th of September, at the hour of 
noon. 

" General M'Mahon's division was to carry 
the works of the Malakoff; General Dulac's 
division was to attack the Little Eedan ; and 
in the centre the division of General la Motte 
Eouge was to march against the curtain con- 
necting these two extreme points. Besides 
these troops, I had given to General Bosquet 
General Mellinet's division of the Guards to 
support the first three divisions. Thus far for 
the right. 

"In the centre, the English were to attack 
the Great Eed^n, escalading its salient. 

" On the left, the first corps, to which 
General della Marmora had wished to join 
a Sardinian brigade, having at its head Gene- 
ral Levaillant's division, was to penetrate into 
the interior of the town by the Central Bas- 
tion, and afterwards turn the Flagstaff Bas- 
tion, in order to establish a lodgment there 
likewise. 

" General de Salles had instructions not to 
pursue his attack further than circumstances 
might render it advisable. 

" Further, the fieets of Admiral Lyons and 
Bruat were to operate a powerful diversion by 
firing against the Quarantine, the roadstead, 
and the sea front of the fortress ; but the state 
of the sea, agitated by a violent north-west 
wind, was such that neither the line- of- battle 
ships, nor the frigates were able to quit their 
anchorage. The English and French mortar- 
boats, however, were able to go into action. 
Their fire was of remarkable excellence ; and 
they rendered us great assistance. 

"At noon exactly the divisions of Generals 
M'Mahon, La Motte Eouge, and Dulac, electri- 
fied by their chiefs, sprang to the Malakoff, the 
Curtain, and the Little Eedan of the Careenage. 
After unexampled difficulties, and a most ex- 
citing foot-to-foot combat. General M'Mahon's 
division succeeded in effecting a lodgment in 
the anterior part of the Malakoff. The enemy 
showered down a storm of projectiles of all 
kinds upon our brave troops. The Eedan of 
the Careenage, especially battered by the 
maison en croix and the steamers, it was neces- 
sary to evacuate, after its occupation ; but the 
division of General la Motte Eouge made its 
ground good on one part of the Curtain, and 
that of General M'Mahon gained ground in the 
Malakoff, where General Bosquet sent con- 
tinually the reserves which I sent forward to 
him. The other attacks were subordinated to 
that of the Malakoff, that being the capital 
point of the defences of the whole place. 

"Standing in the Brancion Eedoubt (on the 
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Mamelon), I considered that the Malakoff was 
safely in our power, and I gave the signal 
which, had been agreed upon with General 
Simpson. 

" The English immediately advanced bravely 
against the salient of the Great Redan. They 
were able to effect a lodgment in it, and 
struggled a considerable time to inaintain their 
position; but, crushed by the Russian reserves, 
which advanced incessantly, and by a violent 
fire of artillery, they were forced to return into 
their parallel. 

"At the same moment General de Salles 
had directed an attack against the Central 
Bastion. The Levaillant division had begun 
to establish itself in it, as well as in the right 
lunette; a tremendous fire of grape was suc- 
ceeded by the arrival of Russian reinforcements, 
so considerable in number, that our troops, 
already decimated by the fire of the enemy, 
and whose chiefs had been disabled, were com- 
pelled to fall back on the place whence they had 
sallied. 

" Convinced that the taking of the Malakoff 
would be decisive of success, I prevented the 
renewal of any attacks on other points, which, 
by compelling the hostile army to remain on 
all points, had already attained their main 
object. I then directed my sole attention to 
the retaining possession of the Malakoff, which 
General M'Mahon ha,d been previously enabled 
completely to obtain. Besides, a great and 
critical moment was impending. 

" General Bosquet had just been struck by 
the bursting of a shell, and his command I 
gave to General Dulac. A powder-magazine 
near the Malakoff exploded at this moment, 
from which contingency I anticipated the most 
serious results. 

" The Russians, hoping to profit by this ac- 
cident, immediately advanced in dense masses, 
and, disposed in three columns, simultaneously 
attacked the centre, the left, and the right of 
the Malakoff. But measures of defence had 
already been taken in the interior of the for- 
tress, for which purpose General M'Mahon op- 
posed to the enemy bodies of undaunted troops, 
whom nothing could intimidate, and, after the 
most desperate efforts, the Russians were com- 
pelled to make a precipitate retreat. Erom 
that moment the discomfited enemy appears to 
have renounced all idea of further attack. The 
Malakoff was ours, and no effort of the enemy 
could wrest it from us. It was half-past four 
o'clock. 

" Measures were immediately taken for ena- 
bling us to repulse the enem}-, in case ho 
should attempt against us a nocturnal attack. 
But we were soon released from our uncer- 
tainty. As soon as it became night, fires 
burst forth on every side, mines exj)loded, 
magazines of gunpowder blew up in the air. 
vol. II. 



The sight of Sebastopol in flames, which the 
whole army contemplated, was one of the most 
awe-inspiring and sinister pictures that the 
history of wars can have presented. The 
enemy was making a complete evacuation ; it 
was effected during the night by means of a 
bridge constructed between the two shores of 
the roadstead, and under cover of the succes- 
sive explosions, that prevented me from ap- 
proaching and harassing him. On the morning 
of the 9th the whole southern side of the town 
was freed, and in our power. 

"I have no need of enhancing in the eyes 
of your excellencj- the importance of so great a 
success ; neither will it be necessary for me to 
speak of this brave army, whose warlike virtues 
and devotion are so thoroughly appreciated by 
our emperor; arjd I shall have, great as the 
number is, to name to you those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves among so many valiant 
soldiers. I cannot yet do so, but I shall fulfil 
this duty in one of my next despatches." 

The despatch of the 14th was more full, 
and produced a great sensation in France. It 
was as follows : — 

" I have the honour of addressing your ex- 
cellency, as I had announced by my despatch 
of the 1 1th, my report of the capture of Sebas- 
topol by assault. The moment for that assault 
appeared to have arrived. On the left our 
works had approached to within thirty and 
forty metres of the Bastion du Mat (No. 4 of 
the Russians), and of the Central Bastion (No. 
5 of the Russians). On the right our ap- 
proaches, pushed actively forward under the 
cover of the sustained fire of our artillery, 
opened since the 17th, were at no more than 
twenty-five metres from the salient of the 
Malakoff and the Little Redan of Careening 
Bay. The artUlery had completed in all 
nearly 100 batteries, in perfect order and fully 
supplied, presenting together 350 cannon, to- 
ward the left attack, and 250 on the right 
attack. On their side the English, although 
much impeded by the difficulties of the ground, 
had got within 200 metres of the Great Redan 
(No. 3 of the Russians), on which they directed 
their fire, and where they had about 200 pieces 
of cannon in position. The Russians, making 
the best use of their time, had raised by the 
Malakoff a second line of defence, which it 
was important we should not allow them to 
complete. Einally, the ' army of relief,' 
having been so signally defeated on the 16th 
ult, on the Tehernaya, had there experienced 
such serious losses, that it was not probable 
that it would renew the attack for the purpose 
of relieving the place, and thi-ovv itself upon 
positions which we had so much strengthened, 
and where we were in a condition to repulse all 
efforts of the enemy. It was accordinglj'- agreed 
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between General Simpson and myself, that we 
should now make the decisive assault. The 
generals commanding the artillery and engi- 
neers of the two armies coincided unanimously 
with this opinion. The 8lh. of September, 
then, was fixed for this attack. 

" As I have already had the honour to com- 
municate to your excellency, th« enemy was 
to be assaulted on the principal points of his 
extensive enceinte, in order to prevent him from 
directing the whole of his reserves against 
either point of attack, and also to alarm him 
for the safety of that part of the city on which 
the bridge, by which alone he could make his 
retreat, touched the shore. 

" General de Salles, with the first corps, re- 
inforced by a Sardinian brigade, whose assist- 
ance General della Marmora had oifered me, 
were to attack the city ; in the centre the Eng- 
lish were to possess themselves of the Great 
Eedan ; finally, on our right, General Bosquet 
was to assault the Malakoif itself, and the Little 
E.edan of Careening Harbour (Bastion No. 2 of 
the Russians), the salient point of the enceinte 
of Karabelnaia. 

" The following dispositions had been made 
on each of these attacks : — On the left, the di- 
vision Levaillant : — 2nd of the first corps, the 
brigade Couston — the 9th battalion of foot 
Chasseurs, Commandant Regie ; the 21st of 
the line. Lieutenant-colonel Villeret ; the 42nd 
of the line. Lieutenant-colonel de Mallet : 
brigade Trochu — 46th of the line. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel le Banneur; 80tb of the line, 
Colonel Laterrade. These were charged with 
the assault of the Central Bastion and its 
lunettes, and were placed in tbe most advanced 
parallels. To the right of this was the divi- 
sion d'Autemarre : — the brigade Niel — the 5th 
battalion of foot Chasseurs, Commandant Gar- 
nier ; the 19th of the line, Colonel Gaignard ; 
the 26th of the line. Colonel de Sorbiers : the 
brigade Breton — the 39th of the line, Colonel 
Comignan ; the 74tb of the line, Colonel Guyot 
de Lespait. These were to penetrate, follow- 
ing the steps of the division Levaillant, and to 
possess themselves of the gorge of the Bastion 
du Mat, and of the batteries there erected. Tbe 
Sardinian brigade of General Cialdini, side by 
side with the division d'Autemarre, was to 
attack the right flank of the same bastion. 
Lastly, the division Bouat, composed of the 
4th of the first corps. General Lefevre — the lOlh 
foot Chasseurs, Commandant Guiomard ; the 
18th of the line. Colonel Dantin ; the 79th of 
the line, Colonel Grenier : the second brigade. 
General dela Roquette — the 14tb of the line, 
Colonel de Negrier ; the 43rd of the line. 
Colonel Broutta. The division Pate : — the 3rd 
of the Ist corps, the brigade Beuret — the 6th 
battalion of foot Chasseurs, Commandant Fer- 
mier de la Prevotais; tbe 28th of the line, 



Colonel Lartigues ; the 98th, Colonel Dumesnil : 
the brigade Bazaine — the 1st regiment of the 
Foreign Legion, Colonel Martenot de Cordoue ; 
the 2nd regiment of the Foreign Legion, 
Colonel de Chabrieres. _These served as a re- 
serve to the division Levaillant. Besides these, 
and to be prepared for any contingencies which 
might arise on this side, I had brought up from 
Kamiesch and placed under the orders of Gene- 
ral de Salles, the 30th and 35th regiments of 
the line, who had been posted at the extreme 
left, and strongly supported on this side tbe 
holding of our own lines. 

" In front of Karabelnaia, as I Have already 
written you, our attack was arranged in three 
directions. To the left on the Malakoff and 
its re-entering angle ; to the I'ight by the Little 
Redan of Careening Harbour ; and in the centre 
by the curtain which connects these two works. 
The system of works at the Malakoff was evi- 
dently the most important point of the enceinte ; 
its capture must necessarily lead to the ruin of 
all the defences of the place, and I added to the 
troops of which General Bosquet had already 
the disposal, all the infantry of the Imperial 
Guard. 

"The left attack on tbe Malakoff was in- 
trusted to General M'Mahon (first division of 
the second corps) : — the first brigade. Colonel 
Decaen ; the Ist Zouaves, Colonel Coliuau, 
and 7th of the line, Colonel Decaen : second 
brigade, General Vinoy — the 1st battalion of 
foot Chasseurs, Commandant Gambier ; 20th 
of tbe line. Colonel Orianne ; 27th of the line. 
Colonel Adam, who had in reserve the brigade 
Wirapffen (consisting of the 3rd Zouaves, Colo- 
nel Polhes ; the 50th of the line, Lieutenant- 
colonel Nicolas ; and the Algerian Tirailleurs, 
Colonel Rose), detached from Camou's division ; 
and two battalions of Zouaves of the Guard, 
Colonel Jannin. 

" The right attack on the little Redan was 
confided to General Dulac (the brigade St. Pol — 
tbe 17th foot Chasseurs, Commandant de Ferus- 
sac; 57th of the line. Colonel Dupuis ; the 85th, 
Colonel Javel : second brigade, General Bisson — 
lOth of the line, Commandant Laoontrie ; 61st 
of the line, Colonel de Taxis), having in reserve 
the brigade Marolles (consisting of — the 15th 
of the line, Colonel Guerin ; the 96 th of the 
line, Colonel Malherbe), of the division d'Au- 
relles; and the battalion of foot Chasseurs 
of the Guard, Commandant Cornulier de Lu- 
ciniere. Lastly, and under General de Motte 
Rouge (the brigade of General Bourbaki — the 
4th foot Chasseurs, Commandant Clinohant; the 
86th of the line, Colonel deBerthier; the lOOth 
of the line. Colonel Mathieu : second brigade, 
Colonel Pi card — the 91st of the line. Colonel 
Picard ; the 49th of the line. Colonel Kerguern), 
who commanded the second attack of the centre 
on the face of the Curtain, having in re- 
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serve the Voltigeurs (Colonels Montera and 
Douay), and the Grenadiers of the Guard 
(Colonels Blanchard and Dalton), tinder the 
immediate orders of the general of division of 
the Guard, Mellinet, having under him Briga- 
dier-generals Ponteves and De Pailly. 

_ " For the due placing of our troops, we di- 
vided our trenches into three lodgments, each 
of -which was capahle of containing in its most 
advanced portion almost the whole of the at- 
tacking division, and the reserves found room 
in the old trenches, which were well calculated 
to contain them, as were also the ravines of 
the Karabelnaia and the Careenage. It was 
. essential, the more completely to deceive the 
enemy, that the assembling of all these troops 
might be effected without being discovered; 
accordingly, all the lines of communication 
leading to our advanced positions had been fol- 
lowed out with extreme care, and everywhere 
where our men might be exposed to view, the 
covering crestwork had been sufficiently raised 
to give the men sufficient depth to defile un- 
seen. 

"On the left attack, as well as on those of the 
right, detachments of engineers and artillery, 
supplied with trenching tools, were told off, 
to be placed at the head of each column of at- 
tack. The sappers of the engineer corps were 
ready, with the aid of the advanced guard of 
each attack, to throw bridges, of which they 
had been exercised in the management, and the 
materials of which were arranged in advance 
of the foremost Kne. The artillerymen were 
furnished with every necessary — hammers, 
punches, quick-match, &c., to be ready to spike 
or unspike cannon, as might be needful, and 
to turn against the enemy, if practicable, the 
pieces which we might have captured. Fur- 
ther, in the first battalions of each attack, a 
certain number of men were provided with 
spades and implements, with very short han- 
dles, which they would be able to carry in 
their eartouche-belts, to widen passages, break 
down dykes, reverse parapets — in a word, ex- 
ecute, with the least delay, the most urgent and 
important works. Besides these preparations, 
reserve field-batteries were in readiness, in 
order, if called for, to take part with rapidity 
in the battle. In the left attacks, a field- 
battery was placed in a quarry near to the 
enceinte, with its horses in readiness, and its 
gunners provided with breast-collars, to be 
ready to debouch at the moment required. 
Two other batteries (of the first division) held 
themselves in readiness at the Bell Tower ; and 
lastly, a fourth was in position at the extreme 
left of the Lazaretto. 

" On the right attacks, a reserve of twenty- 
four pieces of field artillery was stationed, 
namely — twelve guns of the former Lancaster 
battery, and twelve guns from the Yictoria Ee- : 



doubt. "Workmen were placed at given points 
to be ready at the opportune moment to make 
roads for the passage of the artillery. To be 
prepared for every casualty, ihe first brigade 
of the division d'AureUe was posted in a position 
to drive back, with the aid of the batteries and 
the redoubts existing in this direction, any at- 
tempt of the enemy against the works opposite 
to Inkerman. On the side of our lines General 
Herbillon had orders to occupy the positions 
on the Tchernaya, keeping his infantry under 
arms, mounting his cavalry, and harnessing 
his artiUery, at the hour fixed for the assault. 
I had also sent to him the brigade of cuiras- 
siers of General de Forton. General della 
Marmora was made fully aware of these dis- 
positions. With regard to General AUonville, 
he, during the night of the 7th and 8th, with- 
drew his forces from the Valley of Baidar, in 
order to take up, near the bridge of Kreutzen, 
a position of highly advantageous concentra- 
tion, in case the army of relief should menace 
us on the outward lines. 

" By mutual agreement. General Simpson 
and I fixed upon the hour of noon for the 
assault. The hour chosen ofiered several ad- 
vantages ; it gave us favourable chances for 
suddenly surprising the enemy, and in case the 
Russian army of relief should have resolved 
to make a desperate attempt at relieving the 
place, it would have been impossible to com- 
plete, during daylight, any vigorous move- 
ment against our lines ; besides, whatever 
might be the result of our attack, we should 
have till the following morning to consider our 
arrangements. 

" On the morning of the 8th, the artillery of 
our left attack, which since daybreak on the 
5th had kept up a violent cannonade, continued 
to crush the enemy with its projectiles : on the 
right attack our batteries also kept up a lively 
fire, but carefully maintaining the advances 
they had made good some days previous, and 
observing every movement in front. About 
eight o'clock the engineers exploded, on the 
Central Bastion, two mines, each charged with 
100 kilogrammes of powder, and at the same 
hour they exploded, in advance of our sap, in face 
of the Maiakoff, ^ree. fourneaux together, con- 
taining 1500 kilogrammes of powder, in order 
to break down the lower galleries of the Rus- 
sian miners. 

"The possession of the chain of works of 
which the Maiakoff is the key decided the fate 
of the day, the other attacks were subordinate 
to it, and it was understood with General Simp- 
son that the English should not throw them- 
selves on the Great Redan until I should make 
the signal that we were masters of the Maia- 
koff. At the same time General de Salles was 
not to advance his troops until the moment 
which I should indicate to him by another 
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signal. A little before mid- day, all the troops 
■were perfectly ia order on the chosen points, 
and the other dispositions had been punctually 
carried out. General de Salles was in readi- 
ness ; General Bosquet was at the post of 
battle, -which he had chosen on the sixth 
parallel ; and I, with General Thiry, of the ar- 
tillery, Niel, of the engineers, and De Martim- 
prey, my chief of the staff, had arrived myself 
at the Brancion Redoubt, which I had chosen 
as my head -quarters. 

" The watches had been regulated. At 
twelve o'clock precisely all our batteries ceased 
their thunder, in order to resume a more 
raking fire upon the enemy's reserves. The 
divisions of M'Mahon, Dulac, and Motte Rouge, 
followed their generals out of the trenches. 
The drums and clarions beat and sounded the 
charge, and to the cry of ' Vive Vempereur ! ' 
a thousand times repeated down the line, 
our intrepid soldiers precipitated themselves 
upon the enemy's defences. It was a solemn 
moment. 

" The first brigade of the M'Mahon division, 
the 1st regiment of the Zouaves leading, followed 
by the seventh division of the line, having to 
their left the 4th Chasseurs-a-pied, threw 
themselves upon the left face and the salient 
of the Malakoff. The breadth and depth of the 
ditch, and the height .and steepness of the 
slope, rendered the ascent extremely difficult 
to our men ; but they at length arrived on 
the parapet, covered with the Russians, who 
suffered themselves to be slain on the spot, and 
who, for want of a gun, converted pickaxes, 
stones, drag-nets, or anything they could lay 
their hands on into weapons. There a hand- 
to-hand struggle took place — one of those des- 
perate conflicts in which the intrepidity of our 
soldiers and their chiefs alone sufficed to give 
them the mastery. They immediately jumped 
into the work, drove back the Russians who 
still resisted, and in a few moments afterwards 
the flag of France was planted on the Malakoff, 
never more to be wrested from it. 

" On the right, and in the centre, with the 
same degree of energy which had hitherto sur- 
mounted every obstacle and driven back the 
enemy, the divisions Dulac and Motte Rouge, 
led onwards by their chiefs, had taken pos- 
session of the Little Redan of the Careenage 
and the Curtain, advancing even as far as the 
second line, as yet unfinished. "We were now 
everywhere in possession of the works which 
had been attacked. But this first splendid 
success had like to have cost us dear. Being 
hit by a splinter of a shell on the right side. 
General Bosquet had been compelled to quit 
the field of battle. I was now obliged to give 
the command to General Dulac, who was ably 
seconded by General Liniers, staff-officer of the 
second corps. 



" The engineers, who had marched with 
the columns of assault, were already at their 
work, engaged in filling up ditches, opening 
passages, and constructing bridges ; and the 
second brigade of General de M'Mahon was 
rapidly advancing to reinforce them in the 
Malakoff. I now made the signal, agreed upon 
with General Simpson, for the attack of the 
Great Redan, and a little later, for the attack 
of the city. 

The English had to march forward about 
200 metres,* under a terrible fire of grape- shot. 
This space was soon heaped with dead bodies ; 
nevertheless, this loss did not arrest the march 
of the column of attack, which advanced upon 
the head of the work. It descended into the 
ditch, which has a depth of nearly five metres, 
and, in spite of all the efforts of the Russians, 
it escaladed the escarpment, and carried the 
salient angle of the Redan. There, after a 
skirmish which cost the Russians dear, the 
English soldiers found before them nothing but 
a vast open space, riddled by the balls of the 
enemy, who stood sheltered behind the distant 
traverses. Those who now arrived scarcely 
sufficed to fill the places of those who had 
fallen, either killed or wounded. It was not 
till they had supported this unequal combat 
for nearly two hours that the English could be 
persuaded to evacuate the Redan. They did it 
with so firm a countenance, that the enemy 
dared not advance against them. 

" However, on the left, upon the concerted 
signal, the columns of Levaillant's division, 
commanded by Generals Couston and Trochu, 
dashed, in a stooping attitude, upon the left 
flank of the Central Bastion, and the left lu- 
nette. In spite of a hail of balls and projec- 
tiles, and after an extremely sharp conflict, the 
onset and vigour of these brave troops tri- 
umphed at once over the enemy's resistance, 
and, notwithstanding the obstacles accumulated 
before them, they penetrated into the two 
works. But the enemy, driven behind succes- 
sive traverses, held flrm everywhere. A mur- 
derous fire was poured down from all the crests, 
and batteries, unmasked at the very moment, 
and a number of field-guns, which had been 
brought to several points, vomited grape, and 
decimated our men. Generals Couston and 
Trochu, who had just been wounded, had been 
obliged to resign their command. Generals 
Rivet and Breton were killed. Several fou- 
gaies which the enemy employed produced a 
moment's hesitation; "but at length a return 
to the charge, made by numerous Russian 
columns, obliged our troops to abandon the 
works which they had carried, and to retire 
into our advanced places d'armes. 

* This is nearly one-third over the actual distance ; 
the general no doubt generously put it at the highest 
amount, to do justice to the difficulty under -which the 
English laboured. 
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"Our batteries in this part of the attack, 
ably directed by General Leboeuf, to whom 
Eear-admiral Eigault de Genouilly gave, as 
usual, his devoted and judicious co-operation, 
changed the direction of their fire, and obliged 
the euemj' to shelter themselves behind their 
parapets. General de Salles, causing the divi- 
sion d'Autemarre to advance, prepared in this 
interval a second and formidable attack, but Tve 
were assured of the possession of the Malakofi', 
and I sent word to him not to carry it into 
effect. The possession of this work was, never- 
theless, energetically disputed. 

" By means of the Maison en Croix batteries, 
of the artillery of his steamers, of field-guns 
placed at favourable points, and of the bat- 
teries on the north of the roads, the enemy 
inundated us with grape and projectiles of 
all kinds, and dealt havoc among our ranks. 
The powder-magazine of the Eussian postern 
battery had just exploded, increasing our losses, 
and concealing for a moment the eagle of the 
91st. A great number of the superior officers 
and others were either killed or wounded. 
Generals St. Pol and de Marolles had died 
gloriously, and Generals Mellinet, de Ponteves, 
and Bourbaki had been wounded at the head 
of their troops. Three times the Dulac and 
De laMotte Eouge divisions carried theJiedan 
and the Curtain, and three times they were 
obliged to retire before a frightful artillery 
fire, and before the solid masses to whom they 
were opposed. Nevertheless, the two reserve 
Lancaster field-batteries came down at a trot, 
cleared the trenches, and daringly establishing 
themselves within half-range, succeeded in 
driving oif the enemy's columns and their 
steam-vessels. A portion of these two divi- 
sions, sustained in this heroic struggle by the 
troops of the Guard, who have covered them- 
selves with glory on this great day, established 
themselves in possession of the whole of the 
left of the Curtain, whence the enemy was 
never able to dislodge them. 

" During these combats, renewed from the 
right and from the centre, the Eussians re- 
doubled their efforts to reconquer the Mala- 
koff. This work, which is a kind of citadel of 
earth, 350 metres long and 150 wide, armed 
with 62 pieces of cannon of different calibre, 
crowns a mamelon which commands the whole 
of the interior of the Karabelnaia suburb, and 
takes in reverse the Eedan which was attacked 
by the English. It is but 1200 metres from 
the southern port, which not only threatens 
the sole anchorage which is now left for the 
vessels, but also the route by which the Eus- 
sians could effect their retreat — the bridge 
which they have thrown across the roadstead. 

" The Eussians also, during the first hours 
of the struggle of the two armies, constantly 
renewed their efforts. But General de M'Ma- 



hon, in order to be enabled to resist these 
continual attacks, had received the assistance 
of the brigade Yinoy, the Zouaves of the Guard, 
the reserve of General de Wimpffen, and a part 
of the Voltigeurs of the Guard. He every- 
where made head against the enemy, who 
were,' in every instance, repulsed. The Eus- 
sians now, however, made a last and desperate 
effort : formed in deep columns, they three 
times assailed the gorge of the work, and three 
times they were compelled to retire, with enor- 
mous loss before the iron energy of our troops. 
After this last struggle, which did not ter- 
minate till about five o'clock in the afternoon, 
the enemy evinced some symptoms of giving 
way, and their batteries alone continued, till 
nightfall, to hurl projectiles against us, which, 
however, no longer inflicted any injury upon us. 

" The detachments of engineers and artillery, 
which during the action had been bravely and 
actively employed in their special mission, 
immediately proceeded, under the direction of 
their officers, to execute the urgent labours 
required in the inlerior of the work. 

" In compliance with my orders. Generals 
Thiry and Niel caused to be adopted by Gene- 
rals Beuret and Erossard, commanding the 
artillery and the 2nd corps of engineers, every 
measure calculated to enable us to consolidate 
ourselves in the Malakoff, and on that part of 
the Curtain which was in our power, so as to 
be enabled to resist, in case of need, any night 
attack of the enemy, and to be in a position to 
compel him to evacuate, on the following day, 
the Little Eedan of the Careenage, the Cross- 
house, and all that portion of its defences. 

"Those measures now became useless; for 
the enemy, despairing to be able to recapture 
the Malakoff, resolved to take an important 
step — he evacuated the city. 

" About the close of day I had a presentiment 
of what was about to take place. I per- 
ceived long files of troops and baggage defiling 
over the bridge, and proceeding towards the 
north coast ; incendiaries now showing them- 
selves in every direction, removed every lin- 
gering doubt of what was going on, if any 
remained. I should now have attempted to 
advance, gain the bridge, and cut off the 
enemy's retreat, but the besieged were every 
moment blowing up their defences, powder- 
magazines, houses, and public buildings. These 
explosions would have destroyed us in detail, 
and on that account the design could not be 
put in execution. "We therefore remained in 
position till the day dawned upon this scene of 
desolation. 

' ' The rising sun now cast his golden rays upon 
this work of destruction, which was still greater 
than we could have previously conceived ; the 
last Eussian ships, which had laid fit anchor in 
the roadstead on the previous evening, were now 
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sunk to the bottom ; the bridge was destroyed. 
The enemy had only preserved his steam-ships, 
■which were conveying away the remaining fugi- 
tives, and some infatuated Russians who sought 
to extend the fire through the unhappy city. 
But soon these men, as well as the steamers, 
were obliged to depart, and seek refuge in the 
creeks with which the northern shore of the 
roadstead abounds. Sebastopol was ours ! 

" Thus this memorable siege has terminated, 
during which the army which reinforced the 
town was twice vanquished in the open field — 
an army whose means of defence and attack 
had attained to such colossal proportions. 

" The besieging army had in battery, in the 
various attacks, about 800 cannon, which have 
fired above 1,600,000 shots; and our ap- 
proaches, excavated during 336 days, in a 
rooky soil, and presenting a development of 
more than 80 kilometres (20 leagues), had 
been effected under a constant fire from the 
place, and during incessant battles both by day 
and night. 

" On the day of the 8th of September, which 
has shed such a lustre on the allied armies, we 
were opposed by an army almost equal in 
number, intrenched behind formidable defences, 
provided with above 1100 pieces of cannon of 
heavy calibre, protected also by the cannon of 
the fleet and batteries of the north side and of 
the roadstead, and having still immense re- 
sources at their disposal. This event will, 
therefore, remain as an example of what may be 
achieved by the effoi'ts of a brave, disciplined, 
and warlike army. 

" Our losses on that day (the 8th of Sep- 
tember) consisted of 5 generals killed, 4 
wounded, and 6 who had received contusions ; 
24 superior officers killed, 20 wounded, and 2 
missing; 116 subaltern officers killed, 224 
wounded, 8 missing; and 1489 non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers killed, 4259 wounded, 
and 1400 missing: total, 7551. As you may 
perceive, M. le ilareohal, our losses are very 
considerable ; many of them are much to be 
regretted, but they are far from being so great 
as I had anticipated. ' . 

" Every man, M. le Marechal, from the 
general to the soldier, has done his duty glo- 
riously; and the army, of which the emperor 
may be proud, has deserved well of the country. 
I shall have guerdons to demand — many names 
to make known to your excellency ; but this 
will be the object of a labour which cannot 
find a place here at present. . 

" The fleets of Admirals Lyons and Bruat 
were to join before the entrance into the Sebas- 
topol roadstead, in order to eff'ect a powerful 
diversion ; but a violent wind blew from the 
north-east, which, being already very trouble- 
some and boisterous on land, rendered the sea so 
stormy, that it was useless to think of the ships 



quitting their anchorage. The English and 
French mortar-boats, however, appeared to fire 
with great success upon the harbour, the city, 
and the different maritime forts. The marines 
who had been landed and the marine artillery- 
men were, as indeed they always have been, 
the worthy rivals of the artillerymen in the 
field, and were remarkable for the steadiness 
and precision of their fire. 

" The English army has conducted itself 
with its usual intrepidity. It was preparing a 
second attack, which would doubtless have 
triumphed over the unexpected obstacles en- 
countered by the first ; but the possession of 
the Malakoff, which was assured, rendered this 
second attack unnecessar)'. 

" The Sardinian brigade of General E. Cial- 
dini, that General della Marmora had been good 
enough to place at my disposal to reinforce 
the 1st corps, supported the terrible cross-fire 
which assailed us in our trenches with the 
stoical indifference of old troops. The Pied- 
montese also burned with ardour to come to 
blows with the enemy ; but the attack on the 
Flagstaff Bastion not having taken place, it 
was not possible to satisfy the ardour of these 
brave troops. 

"As at all times, M. le Marechal, our 
wounded, and even those of the enemy, have 
been tended with the greatest care and skill ; 
and we are indebted to the admirable organisa- 
tion of our medical staff, and to the devotion 
and fidelity of those who perform its duties, for 
the preservation of a great number of those 
unfortunate fellows. 

"I will not finish this report without inti- 
mating to your excellency how much praise is 
due, in this circumstance, as in every other, to 
Major-general Hugh Rose, and Lieutenant- 
colonel George Foley, the commissioners of 
her Britannic majesty to the commander-in- 
chief of the French army, for the ■ numerous 
communications I have had to maintain during 
the action with General Simpson." 

If it were possible to omit the despatch of 
the English general without defacing the 
order, and so far the completeness of the nar- 
rative, no loss would occur to the reader ; for it 
is a bald, meagre, and utterly inadequate re- 
port of such great transactions. Its poverty 
of language and idea, compared with the mag- 
nitude of the occasion, excited at the time the 
indignation of the English public, who looked 
for an account ample in its contents, and 
dignified in its language. It was dated on 
the 9th:— 

"I had the honour to apprise your lordship, 
in my despatch of the 4th instant, that tlie 
engineer and artillery officers of the allied 
armies had laid before General Pelissier and 
myself a report recommending that the assault 
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should be given on the 8th instant, after a 
heavy fire had been kept up for three days. 
This arrangement I agreed to, and I have to 
congratulate your lordship on the glorious 
results of the attack of yesterday, which has 
ended in the possession of the town, dockyards, 
and public buildings, and destruction of the 
last ships of the Russian fleet in the Black 
Sea. Three steamers alone remain, and the 
(Capture or sinking of these must speedily fol- 
low. It was arranged that at twelve o'clock 
in the day the Ereneh columns of assault were 
to leave their trenches, and take possession of 
the Malukoff and adjacent works. After their 
success had been assured, and they Tvere fairly 
established, the Redan was to be assaulted by 
the English ; the Bastion, Central, and Quaran- 
tine Forts, on the left, were simultaneously to 
be attacked by the French. At the hour ap- 
pointed our allies quitted their trenches, en- 
tered and carried the apparently impregnable 
defences of the Malakoff with that impetuous 
valour which characterises the French attack ; 
and, having once obtained possession, they 
were never dislodged. 

"The tricolour planted on the parapet was 
the signal for our troops to advance. The 
arrangements for the ■ attack I intrusted to 
Lieutenant-general Sir William Codrington, 
who carried out the details in concert with 
Lieutenant-general Markham. I determined 
that the second and light divisions should have 
the honour of the assault, from the circum- 
stance of their having defended the batteries 
and approaches against the Redan for so many 
months, and from the intimate knowledge they 
possessed of the ground. The fire of our artil- 
lery having made as much of a breach as 
possible in the salient of the Redan, I decided 
that the columns of the assault should be 
directed against that part, as being less ex- 
posed to the heavy flanking fire by which this 
work is protected. 

" It was arranged between Sir "William 
Codrington and Lieutenant-general Markhain 
that the assaulting column of 1000 men should 
be formed by equal numbers of these two 
divisions, the column of the light division to 
lead, that of the second to follow. They left 
the trenches at the preconcerted signal, and 
moved across the ground, preceded by a cover- 
ing-party of 200 men, and a ladder-party of 
320. On arriving at the crest of the ditch, 
and the ladders placed, the men immediately 
stormed the parapet of the Redan, and pene- 
trated into the salient angle. A most deter- 
mined and bloody contest was here maintained 
for nearly an hour, and, although supported to 
the utmost, and the greatest bravery displayed, 
it was found impossible to maintain the position. 

" Tour lordship will perceive, by the long 
and sad list of casualties, with_what gallantry 



and self-devotion the officers so nobly placed 
themselves at the head of their men during 
this sanguinary conflict. I feel myself unable 
to express, in adequate terms, the sense I 
entertain of the conduct and gallantry ex- 
hibited by the troops, though their devotion 
was not rewarded by the success which they 
so well merited ; but to no one are my' thanks 
more justly due than to Colonel Windham, 
who gallantly headed his column of attack, 
and was fortunate in entering and remaining 
with the troops during the contest. The 
trenches were, subsequently to this attack, so 
crowded with troops that I was unable to 
organise a second assault, which I intended to 
make with the Highlanders, under Lieutenant- 
general Sir Colin Campbell, who had hitherto 
formed the reserve, to be supported by the 
third division, under Major-general Sir Wil- 
liam Eyre. I therefore sent for these officers, 
and arranged with them to renew the attack 
the following morning. The Highland Brigade 
occupied the advanced trenches during the 
night. About eleven o'clock the enemy com- 
menced exploding their magazines, and Sir 
Colin Campbell, having ordered a small parly 
to advance cautiously to examine the Redan, 
found the work abandoned ; he did not, how- 
ever, deem it necessary to occupy it until day- 
light. The evacuation of the town by the 
enemy was made manifest during the night. 
Great fires appeared in every part, accom- 
panied by large explosions, under the cover of 
which the enemy succeeded in withdrawing 
their troops to the north side by means of the 
raft-bridge recently constructed, and which 
they afterwards disconnected and conveyed to 
the other side. Their men-of-war were all 
sunk during the night. 

"The boisterous weather rendered it alto- 
gether impossible for the admirals to fulfil 
their intention of bringing the broadsides of 
the allied fleets to bear upon the Quarantine 
Batteries ; but an excellent effect was produced 
by the animated and well-directed fire of their 
mortar-vessels, those of her majesty being 
undei; the direction of Captain Wilcox, of the 
Odin, and Captain Digby, of the royal marine 
artillery. 

"It now becomes my pleasing duty, my 
lord, to place on record the high sense I enter- 
tain of the conduct of this army since I have 
had the honour to command it. The hard- 
ships and privations endured by many of the 
regiments, during a long winter campaign, are 
too well known for me to comment upon. 
They were borne, both by officers and men, 
with a patience and unmurmuring endurance 
worthy of the highest praise, and which gained 
them the deserved applause and sympathy of 
their country. The Naval Brigade, under the 
command of Captain the Hon. Henry Keppel, 
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aided by Captain Moorsom and many gallant 
officers and seamen who haye served the guns 
from the commencement of the siege, merit 
my "warmest thanks. 

" The prompt, hearty, and efficacious co- 
operation of her majesty's navy, commanded 
by Rear-admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, and ahly 
seconded by Sir Houston Stewart, has con- 
tributed most materially to the success of our 
undertaking ; and here, perhaps, I may be 
permitted to say that, if it had pleased God 
that the successful result of this memorable 
siege should have been reported by my ever- 
to-be-lamented predecessor in this command, 
I am sure that it would have been one of his 
most pleasing duties to express the deep sense 
■which I know he entertained of the invaluable 
assistance and counsel he received on all oooa- 
sions from Sir Edmund Lyons. "When, at 
times, alfairs looked gloomy and success doubt- 
ful, he was at hand to cheer and encourage ; 
and every assistance that could tend to advance 
the operations was given with the hearty 
good- will which characterises the British 
sailor. Nothing has contributed more to the 
present undertaking than the cordial co-opera- 
tion which has so happily existed from the 
first between the two services. 

"I cannot sufficiently express my approba- 
tion of the conduct of the Royal Engineers, 
under Lieutenant-general Sir Harry Jones, 
who has conducted the siege operations from 
the beginning of this 3'-ear. Eor some time 
past he has been sufifering on a bed of sickness, 
but the eventful hour of the assault would 
not permit him to remain absent ; he was con- 
veyed on a litter into the trenches to witness 
the completion of his arduous undertakings. 
My warmest thanks are due to the officers and 
soldiers of the Royal Artillery, under the com- 
mand of Major-general Sir R. Dacres, who, 
during the arduous operations of this pro- 
tracted siege, have so mainly contributed to 
its iiltimate success. I must beg further to 
record my thanks for the cordial co-operation 
and assistance I have received in carrying out 
the details of the service from the chief of the 
staff, the adjutant, and quartermaster-generals, 
and general staff, as well as generals command- 
ing divisions and brigades of this army. I 
must reserve to myself, for the subject of a fu- 
ture despatch, the bringing before your lordship 
the particular mention of officers of the various 
branches of this army, whom I shall beg to 
recommend to your favourable notice. I in- 
trust this despatch to the care of Rrevet-major 
the Hon. Leicester Curzon, who has been as- 
sistant military secretary to my noble prede- 
cessor and myself since the commencement of 
this war, and who will be able to give your 
lordship more minute details than the limits 
of a despatch will allow." 



The Baron de Bazancourt, exceedingly boast- 
ful of the French engineering, which all 
through the siege was inferior to that of the 
English, directed attention to the report of the 
chief of the French engineer staff (General 
Mel) as a masterpiece of military reporting, 
giving the most comprehensive views extant 
of the work so triumphantly brought to a con- 
clusion. The report was directed to Marshal 
Vaillant, and was as follows : — 

"The fortifications of Sebastopol were stormed 
on the 8th of September. That assault has 
rendered us masters of the Malakoff, the oc- 
cupation of which renders the defence of the 
suburb almost impossible, and enables us to 
cut off the communications of the town with 
the north part of the roadstead. After rally- 
ing several times, and resuming the offensive 
with a courage to which we are bound to do 
homage, seeing that his uttermost efforts re- 
mained fruitless, he began in the evening to 
evacuate the town ; during the night he set it 
on fire, and he employed his powder in de- 
stroying with his own hands the defensive 
works and the great establishments which 
Russia had been accumulating for so many 
years in this fortress. * He has sunk all his 
ships, frigates, and other sailing-vessels, pre- 
serving only the steamers ; lastly, he broke up 
and pulled after him the bridge of boats by 
which he communicated with the forts of the 
north side, abandoning to us in this way the 
town, suburb, and everything else on the 
south side of the roadstead. 

"The defence was energetic: on several 
points our attacks were repulsed ; but the 
chief attack, that which insured our success, 
was not doubtful for an instant. The first 
division of the first corps, commanded at pre- 
sent by General M'Mahon, carried at the first 
onset the Malakoff work, and there maintained 
itself heroically, understanding that it held in 
its hands the keys of the place. 

" I am going to give j'ou an account of the 
dispositions that had been taken for diminish- 
ing as much as possible the numerous difficul- 
ties attending this terrible assault, made, not 
on a place invested, on a limited garrison, but 
on a vast fortress, defended by an army 
equally numerous, perhaps, as that which 
attacked it. 

" In the attacks directed against the town 
our approaches had been carried to within 
forty metres of the Central Bastion, and thirty 
metres of the Flagstaff Bastion. At the 
attacks t)f the Karabelnaia suburb, the Eng- 
lish, impeded by the difficulties of the ground, 
and by the fire of the enemy's artillery, had 
only been able to advance their approaches to 
about 200 metres from the salient of the Great 
Redan. 
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" Before the front of the Malakoff we had 
arrived to within twenty-five metres of the 
enceinte which surrounds the tower, and had 
carried our approaches to the same distance of 
the Little Redan of the Careenage. This im- 
portant result was due to the incontestable 
superiority of our artillery over that of the 
enemy. 

" The generals-in-ehief of the allied armies 
had made the following arrangements : — 

" The general attack of the place was fixed 
for the 8th of September at noon. On the 
morning of the 5th the artillery of the attacks 
against the town and that of the English 
attacks, who until then had husbanded their 
fire, were to resume it with great energy. 

" Such a cannonade was never heard. We 
had mounted in our two attacks more than 500 
cannons. The English had about 200, and the 
R,ussians more than we. The fire of the enemy 
damaged our trenches, but did us little harm. 
Ours, notwithstanding the great extent of the 
place, converged on it, and must have caused 
immense loss to the Russian army. During 
the last days which preceded the assault our 
infantry fatigue-parties were principally em- 
ployed in enlarging the most advanced place 
d'armes and the defiles, and in carrying to the 
spot the means of crossing the ditches. 

" The aim of all our efforts was the capture 
of the work constructed behind the Malakoff 
Tower. This work (called the Korniloff Re- 
doubt by the Russians), which is an immense 
redoubt, a kind of citadel of earth, occupies a 
mamelon which commands all the interior of 
the Xarabelnaia suburb, takes the Redan at- 
tacked by the English de revers, and is only 
1200 metres from the south port, on which 
the Russians had constructed a bridge of rafts, 
now their only communication between the 
suburb and the town. The Malakoff Eort is 
350 metres by 150 metres in dimensions. 
Its parapets were more than six metres above 
the soil, and in front of them is a ditch, 
which, before our attacks, was six metres in 
depth, and seven in width. It was armed 
with sixty-two guns of various calibres. In 
the front part, inclosed by the parapet, is the 
Malakoff Tower, of which the Russians have 
only preserved the ground floor, which is 
crenelated. In the interior of the work the 
Russians had raised a vast number of traverses, 
under which were excellent blindages, where 
the garrison found shelter, and beds arranged 
on each side in two rows, one above the other. 
A Russian oflBcer of engineers, who was made 
prisoner, states that the garrison of this part of 
the Malakoff, which I have just described in 
order that you may judge of the difficulties 
which our soldiers had to surmount, consisted 
of not less than 2500 men. 

" The Malakoff front, which is 1000 metres 
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in length, is bounded on our left by Fort Mala- 
koff, and on our right by the Little Redan. 
This last work, which, at the commencement 
of the siege, was only a simple redan, was 
transformed little by little into a redoubt, closed 
at the gorge, and heavily armed. The exterior 
fronts of the two redoubts of Malakoff and the 
Careenage were connected by a curtain armed 
with sixteen cannons ; and behind the enceinte 
the Russians had raised a second, which con- 
nected the fronts of the gorges of the two 
redoubts. This second enceinte, armed in part, 
had not, however, a ditch, presenting a serious 
obstacle. 

" The rocky nature of the soil had hindered 
the enemy from excavating everywhere equally 
the ditch of the first curtain and of the Little 
Redan, and on several points the troops were 
able to pass it without very much difficulty. 
For passing the ditches, which had a consider- 
able depth, we had contrived a system of 
bridges which could be thrown across in less 
than a minute by an ingenious manoeuvre, to 
which our sappers and soldiers d'elite have 
been trained. 

" The French artillery was so superior to 
that of the Russians, that it had extinguished 
the fire of nearly all the guns pointed directly 
at our attacks. The filled up embrasures re- 
lieved us from the fear that our columns 
might be assailed by grape as they issued from 
the trenches. The parapets were destroyed, 
and a part of the earth had rolled into the 
ditch. Finally, the Malakoff Fort had been 
assailed by so large a number of shells, thrown 
from our batteries and those of the English, 
that the guns which did not bear directly upon 
our attacks had their embrasures also filled up, 
and everywhere the earthworks had lost their 
original form; but, behind the defences situ- 
ated in the first line, the Russians had pre- 
served a large number of pieces, which we 
could not contre-lattre completely, and the 
columns which proceeded to attack the Malakoff 
were exposed to the fire of numerous batteries 
which the Russians had raised to the north of 
the roadstead, and which, though fired from a 
great distance, were, nevertheless, dangerous. 

"You are aware that ever since my arrival 
before Sebastopol I was decidedly of opinion 
that the true point of attack was the tower or 
mamelon of Malakoff, and that this opinion 
having been adopted by General Canrobert, 
those attacks of the right were undertaken, 
which were executed by the second corps. 
From the side of the town we had been con- 
tent to extend towards the left the approaches 
executed by the first corps. Taking things at 
the point where they stood when the assault 
was resolved on, there was no doubt that the 
possession of the Malakoff Fort would lead to a 
decisive result; and, on the other hand, it was 
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to be presumed that if a failure took place on 
this poiat, success obtained elsewhere could 
not lead to great results. However, it was not 
proper to attack a place so extended upon one 
single point. It was necessary to obtain that 
division of the enemy's forces which resulted 
from the great development of the enceinte that 
he had to defend, and especially to make him 
uneasy about the town, to which the bridge 
led whereby he might make his retreat. 

It was to satisfy these various considerations, 
it was to insure success, while economising as 
much as possible the blood of our soldiers in 
the terrible struggle then preparing, that the 
general-in-chief decided that the assault should 
first be made on the front of the Malakoff; 
that if this attack, which would be made under 
his personal inspection, should succeed, then, 
at his signal, the English should attack the 
B-edan and the first portion of the town, so 
as to prevent the enemy's concentrating all 
his eiforts against the troops that should 
have already taken possession of the Malakoif 
Fort. 

The front of the Malakoif was to be attacked 
.by three columns; the one on the left, com- 
manded by General de M'Mahon, moving in a 
straight line on the Malakoff Fort by the front 
that faced us, and in turning it slightly on the 
ri-ght hand, had for its task the taking and 
keeping of it, cost what it might; the right 
column, Dulao's division, was to march against 
the Kedan of the Careening Bay, to occupy it, 
and detach a brigade on its left, in order to 
turn the second inclosure; lastly, the central 
column, being the division of La Motte Eouge, 
issuing from the sixth parallel, having a longer 
extent of ground to pass over, and arriving a 
little later, was to carry the Curtain, to proceed 
then against the second inclosure, and send 
one of its brigades to the assistance of the first 
column, if this latter should have not yet 
gained possession of the Malakoff Fort. 

" Such was the importance of these positions 
that we could not doubt that the enemy, if he 
lost them, would make great efforts to retake 
them. In consequence, the troops of the Im- 
perial Guard were given as a reserve to the 
second corps. 

" Chef de bataillon Eagon, having under 
]iis orders several brigades of sappers, march- 
ing with the first column, had to throw bridges 
across the ditches, see after the mines, open 
everywhere a passage to the columns, and, 
as soon as these should be masters of the 
fort, to close it at the gorge ; and in order to 
oppose any rallying attack in return, to open 
in the rear large passages for the arrival of the 
troops and the artillery. Chef de bataillon 
Eenoux, attached to the right column, and 
Captain Schonnagel, attached. to the central 
column, having also brigades of sappers under 



their orders, had to fulfil an analogous mis- 
sion. 

" All the arrangements concerning the duty 
of the engineers in the attacks to be made on 
the Malakoff had been made by the General of 
brigade Frossard, commanding the engineers of 
the second corps. 

" In attacking the town, in order to avoid 
the obstacles accumulated by the enemy at the 
salient of the Flagstaff Bastion, it had been 
decided that the principal assault should be 
given at the Central Bastion, between its 
salient and the lunette on the left ; that the as- 
saulting column, as soon as it should be esta- 
blished within the Central Bastion, should de- 
tach a part of its forces towards the gorge of 
the Flagstaff Battery, whose right face should 
then be assailed by a Sardinian brigade, which, 
had come to take part in the operations of the 
first corps. 

" General Dalesme, commanding the engi- 
neers of the first corps, had made arrangements 
for attacking the town similar to those which I 
have just explained with reference to the at- 
tacks of the Karabelnaia faubourg. 

" On the 8th of September, at eight o'clock 
in the morning, we threw on the Central Bas- 
tion two mines of projection, each charged 
with 100 kilogrammes of powder. The explo- 
sion took place near the middle of the bastion, 
and appeared to cause great disorder. At the 
same hour we exploded, in front of our ap- 
proaches to the Malakoff Fort, three mining 
chambers, charged in all with 1500 kilo- 
grammes of powder, in order to destroy the 
lower galleries of the Eussian miners, and to 
give security to our soldiers, who had to crowd 
within the trenches, under which deserters an- 
nounced the soil was mined. 

" At noon precisely our soldiers rushed from 
the advanced j»/«tf« i'armes in front of the Mala- 
koff. They crossed the ditches with surprising 
agility, and, jumping on the parapets, attacked 
the enemy to the cry of "Vive Tempereur !" 
At the Malakoff Fort, the interior slope having 
a great height, those who arrived first halted 
an instant to form. Then they mounted on 
the parapet and jumped into the work. 

" The combat, which had commenced with 
discharges of fire-arms, was carried on with 
the bayonet, with stones, and with the butt- 
ends of muskets. The rammers became weapons 
in the hands of the Eussian gunners, but 
ever)'where the Eussians were killed, taken 
prisoners, or made to fly ; and, in less than a 
quarter of an hour after the attack hdd taken 
place, the French flag waved on the conquered 
redoubt. 

" The Careenage Eedan had also been carried 
after a very hot struggle. The centre column 
had advanced as far as the second enceinte. 
Everj'where we had taken possession of the- 
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works attacked. The general-in-chief gave 
the concerted signal for the attack of the Great 
Eedan, and soon after for the attack of the 
town. The English had 200 metres of ground 
to go over under a terrible fire of grape. This 
space Vas presently covered with dead, hut 
these losses could not stop the march of the 
attacking column, which advanced to the capital 
of the work. It descended into the ditch, 
which was about five metres in depth, and, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of the Eussians, 
it escaladed the scarp, and took from them the 
salient of the Eedan; but after the first struggle, 
which cost the Eussians dear, the English sol- 
diers found before them a vast open space, 
crossed in aU directions by the balls of the 
enemy, who themselves were sheltered behind 
distant traverses. Those who came up were 
Bcai'cely sufficient to replace those who were 
placed hors de combat. It was not until they 
had sustained, during nearly two hours, this 
unequal combat, that the English resolved to 
evacuate the Eedan. 

"The attack upon the Central Bastion pre- 
sented the same result. In front of the Mala- 
koff the Eussians made great efforts to recon- 
quer the works ; repeated attacks were made, 
but in vain. The dead bodies of the eaemy 
were piled up in front of the gorge ; 
but the first division remained unmovable, 
and in the evening we were masters of the 
citadel, without which the Eussians could not 
continue their defence for more than a few 
days. 

" Thus terminated this memorable siege, in 
which the means of defence and of attack 
attained colossal dimensions. The Eussians 
had 800 cannon in battery, the besieging army 
about 700. 

"In finishing this report, I ought to tell 
you. Monsieur le Marechal, that the greatest 
harmony has never ceased to prevail between 
the artillery and the engineers. Whenever 
one of these two services could come to the 
assistance of the other, he did it with eager- 
ness ; and this community of views and action 
has given us the means of overcoming many 
difficulties. 

"I have also had to congratulate myself in 
every instance on my relations with General 
Harry Jones, commanding the engineers of the 
English army. Our object was the same, and 
we have never differed in opinion on the means 
to be employed for attaining it. Ah-eady, at 
the siege of Bomarsund, I had the opportunity 
of appreciating the loyalty and the noble cha- 
racter of this general officer. I have been 
happy at finding myself again in relations with 
him at the siege of Sebastopol." 

The following order of the day was ad- 
dressed by Prince Gortschakoff to his army. 



dated 30th of August, old style, corresponding 
with our 12th of iSeptember ; — 

"Valiant Comrades, — On the 12th of Sep- 
tember last year a strong enemy's array ap- 
peared before the walls of Sebastopol. Despite 
its numerical superiority, despite the absence 
of obstacles which military science might have 
opposed to it in the town, that army did not 
dare attack it with an open force, but under- 
took a regular siege. Since then, despite the 
formidable means at the disposal of our ene- 
mies, who, by their numerous ships, constantly 
received reinforcements, artillery, and ammu- 
nition for eleven months and a-half, all their 
efforts failed before j'our bravery and firmness. 
It is a fact unexampled in military annals that 
a town hastily fortified, in presence of the 
enemy, should have been able to hold out so 
long against a force, the means of attack of 
which have exceeded everything that hitherto 
could have been foreseen in calculations of this 
nature. And with means so enormous, and of 
such a description, after the ruinous effects of 
an artillery of colossal dimensions, continued 
for nine months, the enemy having frequently 
had recourse to prolonged bombardments of 
the town, firing on each occasion many hun- 
dred thousand rounds, they became convinced 
of the inadequacy of their efforts, and resolved 
to take Sebastopol by a combat. 

" On the 6th (18th) of June they made the 
assault on different sides, entering courageously 
into the town ; but you received them with 
intrepidity, and they were driven back on all 
points in the most brilliant manner. This 
check forced them to return to a continuation 
of their first plan of siege, multiplying their 
batteries, and increasing the activity of their 
trench works and mining operations. Since 
the memorable day upon which you repulsed 
the assault two months and a-half have elapsed, 
during which, animated by sentiments of duty 
and_of love to the throne and to your country, 
you have heroically disputed each inch of 
ground, forcing the assailants to advance only 
foot by foot, and paying with torrents of blood 
and an incredible loss of ammunition for each 
yard of ground they gained. In tliis obstinate 
defence yoiir courage did not flag ; on the 
contrary, it rose to the highest degree of self- 
denial. But if your intrepidity and your 
patience were without bounds, there are such 
in the nature of the possibility of defence. 
As the approaches of the enemy gradually 
advanced, their batteries were erected nearer 
the walls. The circle of fire which sur- 
rounded Sebastopol grew daily narrower, and 
sent death and destruction upon the courageous 
defenders still further into the town. 

"Taking advantage of the superiority of 
their fire at short range, the enemy, after the 
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concontrated action of their artillery for thirty 
da5rs (which cost our garrison from 100 to 
1000 men per day), commenced that infernal 
bombardment from their innumerable engines 
of war, and of a calibre hitherto unknown, 
which destroyed our defences, which had been 
repaired at night with great labour and at 
great loss, under the incessant fire of the 
enemy — the principal work, the Korniloff Re- 
doubt, on the Malakoff Hill (the key of Sebas- 
topol, as a point dominating the whole 
town), having experienced considerable and 
irreparable damage. To continue, under these 
circumstances, the defence of the south side, 
Avould have been to expose our troops daily to 
a useless butchery, and their preservation is 
to-da}', more than ever, necessary to the Em- 
peror of Russia. For these reasons, with sor- 
row in my heart, but with a full conviction, 
I resolved to evacuate Sebastopol, and take 
over the troops to the north side by the bridge, 
constructed beforehand over the bay, and by 
boats. 

" Meantime the enemy, beholding, on the 
27th of August (8th of September), at half- 
past ten, the half-ruined works before them, 
and the Korniloff Redoubt, with its ditches 
filled up, resolved upon a desperate assault, 
first on bastions No. 2 (Korniloff) and No. 3 
(Redan), and after about three hours upon 
bastion No. 5, and the Belkin and Schwartz 
Redoubts. Of these six attacks, five were 
gloriously repulsed. Some of the points of 
attack, like that on bastion No. 2, on which 
the enemy had succeeded in bringing guns by 
flying bridges, having at various times been 
taken and retaken, remained finally oui-s. 
But the Korniloff Redoubt, more damaged 
than the others by the bombardment, was 
taken by the Frenoli, who brought more than 
30,000 men against it, and could not be re- 
taken, after the great losses we had suffered at 
the commencement of this combat ; for it 
would have been necessary to ascend in the 
midst of the ruins a very steep incline, and 
then cross a narrow ridge above a deep ditch 
on the rear face occupied by the French. 
Such an undertaking might have prevented us 
achieving the proposed object, and would liave 
cost us, without the slightest doubt, incalcu- 
lable losses. The attempt was the more need- 
less, as, for reasons already mentioned, I had 
resolved to evacuate the place. Therefore, as 
the success of the enemy was confined to the 
sole capture of the Korniloff Redoubt, I ordered 
that no attack should be made on that redoubt, 
and to remain in front of it, to oppose any 
continuation of the enemy's attack on the 
town itself — an order which was executed 
despite all the efforts of the French to get 
beyond the gorge of the redoubt. 

"At dusk the troops were ordered to retire, 



according to the arrangements previously 
made. The examples of bravery you gave 
during that day, valiant comrades, aroused 
such a feeling of respect in the enemy, that, 
despite the knowledge they must have had of 
our retreat bj^ the explosion of our mines, 
which our troops exploded one after the other 
as they gradually retreated, they not only did 
not pursue us in columns, but even ceased 
firing with their artillery, which they might 
have continued with impunity. 

" Valiant comrades, it is painful, it is hard 
to leave Sebastopol in the enemy's hands. 
But remember the sacrifice we made upon the 
altar of our country in 1812. Moscow was 
surely as valuable as Sebastopol — we aban- 
doned it after the immortal battle of Borodino. 
The defence of Sebastopol during 349 days is 
superior to Borodino ; and when the enemy en- 
tered Moscow in that great year of 1812, thejr 
only found heaps of stones and ashes. Like- 
wise it is not Sebastopol which we have lelt to 
them, but the burning ruins of the town, which 
we ourselves set fire to, having maintained the 
honour of the defence in such a manner that 
our great-grandchildren may recall the remem- 
brance thereof with pride to all posterity. 
Sebastopol kept us chained to its waUs; 
with its fall we acquire freedom of move- 
ment, and a new war commences — a war 
in the open field, that most congenial to the 
Russian soldier. Let us prove to the emperor, 
let us prove to Russia, that we are still imbued 
with the spirit which animated our ancestors 
in our memorable and patriotic struggle. 
Wherever the enemy may show himself we 
will present our breasts to him, and defend 
our native land as we defended it in 1812. 
Valiant warriors of the land and sea forces, in 
the name of the emperor I thank you for the 
unexampled courage, firmness, and constancy, 
you have displayed during the siege of Sebas- 
topol. 

"In thus expressing the gratitude your 
worthy commanders are entitled to who are 
still living, let us also honour, comrades, those 
who have fallen honourably for our faith and 
for our country on the ramparts of Sebastopol. 
Let us remember the immortal names of Nachi- 
moff, Korniloff, and Istomine, and let us ad- 
dress prayers to the Most High that He will 
grant them peace, and eternalise their memory 
as an example to the future generations of 
Russians." 

The emperor also addressed an "order" to 
the defenders of Sebastopol, in which there 
was the same assumption of being on the side 
of God and the only true religion, which so 
much disgraced the state papers of Nicholas. 
This document proved to Europe that the czar 
Alexander would not, or dare not, make peace. 
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In truth, his people were still for war ; they 
still believed in their destiny as one of uni- 
versal empire, as a means of establishing their 
own Church in universal ascendancy. 

"The defence of Sebastopol, which has 
lasted so long, which is, perhaps, unexampled 
in military annals, has drawn upon it the 
attention not only of Eussia, hut of all Europe. 
From its very commencement it placed its de- 
fenders in the same rank as the most illustrious 
heroes of our country. In the course of eleven 
months the garrison of Sebastopol has disputed 
with a powerful enemy every inch of ground 
of the country which surrounds the town, and 
each of its enterprises has been distinguished 
by 'the most brilliant bravery. The obstinate 
bombardment, four times renewed, and the fire 
of which has been justly styled 'infernal,' 
shook the walls of our fortifications, but could 
not shake or diminish the zeal and perseve- 
rance of their defenders. They beat the enemy, 
or died with indomitable courage, with a self- 
denial worthy of the soldiers of Christ, with- 
out a thought of surrendering. Eegretting 
from my heart the loss of so many generous 
warriors, who offered their lives as a sacrifice 
to their country, and submitting with resigna- 
tion to the will of the Most High, whom it 
has not pleased 'to crown their acts with com- 
plete success, I feel it a sacred duty, on this 
occasion, to express in my name, as well as ia 
that of all Eussia, to the brave garrison of 
Sebastopol the warmest gratitude for its inde- 
fatigable labours, for the blood it has shed in 
the defence, for nearly a year, of those fortifi- 
cations which it erected in a few days. 

"But there are impossibilities even for 
heroes. On the 8th of this month, after six 
desperate assaults, which were repulsed, the 
enemy succeeded in getting possession of the 
important Korniloff Bastion (Malakoff), and 
the commander-in-chief of the army in the 
Crimea, desirous of sparing the precious blood 
of his companions, who, under the cirdum- 
stances, would only have shed it uselessly, 
decided upon passing over to the north side of 
the fortress, leaving only blood-stained ruins 
to the besieging enemy. 

" Those tried heroes, the object of the 
general esteem of their comrades, will, doubt- 
less, give, in re-entering actually into the 
ranks of the army, new proofs of their warlike 
virtues. "With them, and like them, all my 
troops, animated with the same unbounded 
confidence in Providence, with the same ardent 
love for me and my country, will always and 
everywhere fight the enemies that attempt to 
touch our sacred ark — the honour and the ter- 
ritorial integrity of our country ; and the name 
of Sebastopol, which has acquired immortal 
glory by so much suffering, and the names of 



its defenders, will live eternally in the hearts 
of all the Eussiana, with the names of the 
heroes who immortalised themselves on the 
fields of battle at Pultawa and Borodino." 

Her Britannic majesty anticipated the em- 
peror, her enemy, and the emperor, her ally, in 
congratulatory reference to the events at Se- 
bastopol. She caused her minister of war to 
address to the commander-in-chief of the Bri- 
tish army, in her name, the following order: — 

"The queen has received with deep emotion 
the welcome intelligence of the fall of Sebas- 
topol. 

" Penetrated with profound gratitude to the 
Almighty, wlio has vouchsafed this triumph to 
the allied army, lier majesty has commanded 
me to express to yourself, and, through you, 
to the army, the pride with which she regards 
this fresh instance of their heroism. 

"The queen congratulates her troops on the 
triumphant issue of this protracted siege, and 
thanks them for the cheerfulness and fortitude 
with which they have encountered its toils, 
and the valour which has led to its termination. 

" The queen deeply laments that this suc- 
cess is not without its alloy in the heavy losses 
which have been sustained ; and while she re- 
joices in the victory, her majesty deeply sym- 
pathises with the noble sufferers in their 
country's cause. 

" You will be pleased to congratulate Gene- 
ral Pelissier, in her majesty's name, upon the 
brilliant result of the assault on the Malakoff, 
which proves the irresistible force, as well as 
indomitable courage of our brave allies." 

The public congratulations of the French 
emperor were sent to Pelissier by telegraph, 
and were brief and ardent : — 

" Honour to you ! Honour to our brave 
army ! My sincere congratulations to all." 
" The emperor requests you to congratulate, 
in his name, the English army for the constant 
bravery and the moral strength of which it 
has given proof during this long and trying 
campaign." 

The sultan sent his minister of war to bear 
the following letter to General Pelissier, who 
was made a marshal of France by the decree of 
the emperor, September 12th: — 

" The arms of the alliance have just obtained 
a brilliant victory, the fruit of so much bra- 
very. In my name and in the name of my 
people I congratulate you — you and the brave 
army which the emperor, my august and close 
ally, has placed under your command, as I 
have congratulated our brave allies, the Eng- 
lish and the Sardinians. 

"Turkey, like France, is grateful to you; 
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and it shares tlie general admiration, of the 
■whole world. 

" The brave children of these countries, 
which a close alliance binds for ever the one to 
the other, have, without doubt, been greatly- 
tried; but the capture of a place, the siege of 
which will be one of the most splendid pages 
of military history, is a most glorious reward. 
Their country blesses their names as the 
Almighty has blessed their arms. I pray you, 
marshal, to be my interpreter to your brave 
army, to express to it these sentiments. 

" The president of the general council of war, 
the general of division, llifaat Pasha, who will 
deliver to you the present letter, will commu- 
nicate to you verbally my most sincere con- 
gratulations to you and to your brave com- 
panions in arms. 

" Whereupon, I pray God to have you ever 
in his high and holy keeping." 

The naval despatches were as follows. Sir 
Edmund Lyons wrote on the 10th from on 
board the Royal Albert, off Sebastopol : — 

" Of the operations on shore, which have 
produced the successful result of the singular 
and memorable siege of Sebastopol, her ma- 
jesty's government will be informed by General 
Simpson ; but it is my duty to report to the 
lords commissioners of the Admiralty what 
has taken place afloat, and on the seaboard, 
under my own observation. 

" It had been arranged by Generals Simp- 
son and Pelissier, Admiral Bruat and myself, 
that precisely at noon on the 8 th instant, the 
allied fleets should open fire upon the Quaran- 
tine Batteries that enfiladed the approach of 
the assaulting columns ; but, unfortunately, 
the weather, which had been fine for some days, 
changed on the morning of the attack, and a 
north-west gale and a heavy sea rendered it 
impossible for any vessels to act upon batte- 
ries situated on the lee-shore of this exposed 
roadstead. It will, however, appear, by 
the inclosed reports from Captain Willoox, of 
the Odin, and Captain Digby, of the Royal 
Marine Artillery (whom, as well as the junior 
ofiicers mentioned by them, I beg leave par- 
ticularly to recommend to the favourable con- 
sideration of their lordships), that the mortar- 
vessels attached to the fleets kept up a very 
efiective Are from their position in the Bay of 
Strelitzka. 

"As the day closed, things in the harbour 
seemed to be in the same state as they were in 
the morning; but during the night several 
heavy explosions were heard, and at dawn we 
observed that the fortifications on the south 
side were in flames, and that the six remaining 
ships of the line had been sunk at their moor- 
ings, leaving afloat no more of the late Russian 
Black Sea fleet than two dismasted corvettes 



and nine steamers, most of which are very 
small. 

" Soon afterwards the enemy were seen re- 
treating across the newly-constructed bridge, 
until the south side of the harbour, on which 
the naval and military arsenals, the public 
buildings, and the town of Sebastopol are situ- 
ated, appeared to be completely evacuated, and 
then the southern portion of the bridge was 
hauled over to the north shore. 

" It is now my pleasing duty to render jus- 
tice to the admirable conduct of all whom I 
have had the honour and happiness to com- 
mand during the last nine months of this ardu- 
ous struggle, and whose duties I shared in 
before; for although, with the exception of 
the Naval Brigade in the camp, whose gallant 
bearing from the beginning, under the com- 
mand of Sir Stephen Lushington, has been be- 
yond all praise, and never more so than during 
the last two bombardments under the command 
of the Hon. Captain Keppel, it has not fallen 
to the lot of the navy, on this occasion, to per- 
form distinguished deeds of arms such as those 
of their gallant brethren in the army ; still, 
whilst straining every nerve, night and day, ^ 
under very trying circumstances, to supply the 
means for carrying on the siege, in the glory of 
which they could not share, the generous cheer 
of encouragement, unalloyed by envy, has 
always been heartily given in the day of 
triumph ; nor have sympathy and assistance 
ever been wanting in the hour of distress and 
suffering ; the same sentiments have pervaded 
all ranks — captains, ofiioers, seamen, and 
marines, all agreeing with each other in fol- 
lowing, as I believe I have said once before, 
the excellent example set them by my able 
second in command and coadjutor, Rear-admiral 
Houston Stewart. 

" Perhaps, in closing this letter, I may be 
permitted to indulge in the expression of the 
gratification I feel in reflecting that, under all 
the circumstances to which it relates, my gal- 
lant colleague Vice-admiral Bruat and I have 
gone heart and hand together, and that the 
most perfect understanding and hearty co- 
operation in the great cause • of humanity in 
which we are all engaged, have invariably pre- 
vailed throughout both fleets. 

The report of Captain Digby was dated the 
daj'- of the assault from Strelitzka Bay : — 

" I have the honour to report that, in pur- 
suance of the orders which I received from you 
this morning, I opened fire from the mortar- 
vessels at 8.30 A.M. upon the Quarantine Bat- 
tery, and a general and more rapid fire, from 
noon until 7 p.m., upon the Quarantine Bat- 
tery and Fort Alexander. The two outward 
vessels were much exposed to the swell which 
set into the bay, rendering a large object de- 
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fiirable; and I therefore directed their fire 
between Artillery Bay and the Bastion de Qua- 
rantine, where I had been informed that 
Eussian reserves were placed. 

" The force of the wind and heavy swell 
which prevailed were singularly unfavourable 
to accuracy, and the general satisfactory nature 
■of the firing was due to the ability exer- 
cised by the officers of the Eoyal Marine Artil- 
lery who conducted it ; and I beg to submit 
to your notice the names of First-lieutenant 
Starr, First-lieutenant Hewett, First-lieute- 
nant Brookes, First-lieutenant Festing, and 
First-lieutenant Pitman, the officers employed. 

"The non-commissioned officers and gun- 
ners also performed their duties in a most 
satisfactory manner; and I may especially 
mention the services of Colour-sergeant Hor- 
ner, who, in the absence of an officer, under- 
took the firing of the Firm, mortar- vessel. 

" Owing to the state of the weather, and the 
smallness of the means at their disposal, the 
officers in command had to overcome great 
difloulties in maintaining the position of their 
vessels; and I beg to be allowed to express my 
high opinion of the services of Messrs. Leet, 
Creagh, and Pearson, Brent, Hart, and Vaughan, 
(mates), who so ably performed these duties, 
and greatly contributed to the success of the 
firing." 

Captain Willcox vprote, on the same day, 
from on board the Odin : — 

"I have the honour to acquaint you that, 
acting in pursuance of your directions, and in 
conjunction with Captain Bachm, commanding 
four French, mortar- boats, I opened fire from 
the mortar-vessels you did me the honour of 
placing under my command at 8.30 a.m. till 
7 P.M., against the Quarantine Fort and out- 
works, as well as upon Fort Alexander and the 
Upper Bastions (where, near to the latter place, 
a large number of the enemy's reserve were 
. posted), keeping their fire so completely under 
that only a few shot and shell were returned, 
and but few fired into the French battery and 
advanced works before us. A small number of 
■carcasses were also thrown into the town and 
Upper Bastion, which produced a conflagration 
of some extent. 

" To Captain Digby, Eoyal Marine Artillery, 
.and to the artillery officer in each vessel, I 
must, attribute the successful practice; and I 
am glad of the opportunity of bringing to your 
notice the indefatigable and zealous conduct of 
Mr. H. K. Leet, mate, in charge of the Firm, 
who, from being the senior officer of the mortar- 
Tessels, has always ably carried out my instruc- 
tions ; and I am happy to bear testimony to 
tbe praiseworthy conduct of Messrs. J. B. 
Creagh, T. L. Pearson, H. W. Brent, A. F. Hart, 



and Henry Vaughan, mates, in charge of the 
other mortar-vessels. 

" I have also great pleasure in stating that 
no casualty occurred, and that neither the 
mortars or vessels were at all damaged by the 
heavy firing." 

Captain Keppel, commanding the Naval Bri- 
gade, made the following report to the admiral 
the day after the assault: — 

"I have the honour to inform you that, in 
pursuance of instructions, a vigorous fire was 
opened from the batteries at six o'clock on 
the morning of the 7th, and was maintained 
throughout the day. The fire was recom- 
menced yesterday morning with increased 
vigour, preparatory to an assault to be made 
by our allies on the Malakofi', and subsequentlj^ 
by ourselves on the'Eedan. 

"At noon the French were observed to start 
en masse from their trenches, and possess 
themselves in gallant style of the Malakoff 
Battery, on which the tricolour flag was 
hoisted, and the imperial eagles planted 
within ten minutes of their quitting their 
trenches. 

" The French flag was no sooner displayed 
on the Malakoff, than our storming-party 
issued from their trenches, and assailed the 
salient angle of the Eedan ; but the enemy 
were by that time prepared to meet them, and, 
as the supporting-party advanced, a heavy fire 
of grape and canister was opened on them, in 
spite of a brisk fire kept up from our batteries 
on all parts of the Eedan not assailed, as well 
as on the flanking batteries. After maintaining 
the footing they had gained for some time, our 
troops were obliged to retire, the killed and 
wounded left on the ground sufficiently testify- 
ing how gallantly they had fought. 

"The fire from our batteries was kept up 
until dark, and at about eleven o'clock the 
enemy evacuated the Eedan, after having fired 
a train that exploded the magazines. 

" This morning's light showed how suc- 
cessful and complete had been the victory 
gained by the allied forces. The enemy had 
evacuated all their positions on the south side 
of the harbour ; the town. Fort Nicolai, Fort 
Paul, and Dockyard, were in flames, and their 
line-of-battle ships had been sunk in the posi- 
tions they were last seen in when at anchor. 

" The conduct of the officers and men of 
the brigade under my command has been such 
as to continue to merit the high opinion j'ou 
have been pleased to express of them. 

" I have the honour to inclose a list of 
casualties for the 7th and 8th." 

On the 15th Admiral Lyons addressed a 
letter to the Admiralty, giving further in- 
formation. 
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CHAPTER CII. 

LETTERS FEOM THE CAMP EELATING TO THE BOMBARDMENT AND CAPTURE OP SOUTHERN 
SEBASTOPOL.— INCIDENTS DURING AND AFTER THE STORMING, ILLUSTRATING THE CHA- 
RACTERISTICS OF VICTORS AND VANQUISHED. 

*' Low down the billows under, 
Lies now his vaunted thunder. 
Every plank is split asunder — 

Honour our heroes brave ! 
No more his cannons frown 
Above his boasted town ; 
Bastion and fort are down, 

And his proud array of ships, 

And his guns with fiery lips, 
He cooling 'neath the wave." — JVar Song. 



Wevee in the history of war have letters 
from the actors in its terrible exploits been 
read with so much interest as during the pro- 
gress of the Crimean expedition. Whether 
on the pai't of the officer or the humble soldier, 
the views and feelings of those who partici- 
pated in the strife were regarded with deep 
sympathy by their countrymen at home. This 
sympathy, which became intense after the 
battle of the Alma, continued all through the 
war; but immediately after the storming of 
Sebastopol there sprung up an increased and 
irrepressible eagerness to peruse the corre- 
pondence of the men who survived to witness 
the issue of the sanguinary but glorious 
struggle. The reader will find in the following 
pages letters from men of very varied position, 
and all expressive of the characteristics of the 
conflict, and of the troops who so long main- 
tained it. Perhaps the letters of the medical 
men have been read with less curiosity by the 
public than any other; this probably arose 
from their being considered as non-combatants, 
whereas often their position was most perilous, 
and their conduct heroic. The following is 
from one of these gallant men whose name has 
before occurred on the pages of this History — 
Dr. Pair. Perhaps no medical officer had been 
more, if so much, in the trenches as he had 
been. On one occasion, while conversing with 
his colonel (Cuddy), a ball struck the latter, 
carrying off part of his coat and waistcoat, 
and leaving himself unhurt ; and almost imme- 
diately after, the same thing happened to the 
other side of his coat. The gallant colonel was 
the first to see the signal to advance, and 
the first to fall on the dreadful and final day 
at the Eedan. 

" September 1th. — On coming home from a 
stroll to the Limelcilns, whither I had gone to 
have another look at the often-looked-at city, I 
found that a clear out had been made at the hos- 
pital ; the sick had been sent to Balaklava, and 
an order had come that officers and men were to 
prepare two days' rations, to breakfast at six, 
and parade at eight. So I made ready my 



.haversack by replenishing it with lint, ban- 
dages, &c. ; had some beef boiled, procured 
bread, got my flasks filled, and turned in. 
Bombardment, confined chiefly to the left, 
going on all day. 

" September 8th. — C awoke me about 

daylight; tremendously cold morning; had a 
cup of tea; went round hospital, and then 
marched off with regiment to parade-ground, 
where we waited a long time, having started 
too soon. At parade General Codrington gave 
a short address, informing us that we were to 
act as supports to the storraiug-party — an iui- 
portant duty, which he doubted not would be 
well performed ; that we were to occupj' the 
fourth parallel, moving gradually into the fifth, 
then to enter the Eedan, and insure the pos- 
session of it to the stormers. So off we marched 
down the middle ravine. My stafi^ consisted 
of Carmodie and two bandsmen, as orderlies, 
carrying mj' havorsaok, rum-barrel, &c. I 
marched beside Burke, our adjutant, at the 
head of the Grenadier company. As we went 
along, I gathered that the Prenoh were to at- 
tack the Malakoff at twelve o'clock, and that 
their standard planted on the tower, and the 
English flag on the Mamelon, was to be our 
signal of attack upon the Eedan. On wo went 
through the ravine to the oft-trod trenches, 
keeping up a brisk fire, to which the Eussians 
replied but seldom. On the left the bombard- 
ment was kept up heavily. "We jogged along 
till we got to the fourth parallel, then gradu- 
ally moved down the approach to the fifth — 
now sitting on the breastwork, speaking over 
the coming event of the day, then moving on a 
little. Being with the Grenadier or flank com- 
pany, I was next to the light company of the 
30th, and went along, talking with its officers, 
among others. Colonel Patallo, who not long 
after was brought to me mortally wounded, 
and Saunders, who was also severely wounded. 
Gradually we reached the end of the approach, 
where it joins the fifth parallel, and at that 
corner most of us of the 55th and 30th were 
talking together with General Warren, all 
keeping a sharp look out at the Malakoft', as far 
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as possible, amid the rifle-bullets -which wore 
flying about from the lledan. "We -were now 
on the tiptoe of expectation, for our guns had 
now begun such a fire as I had never before 
heard — volleys of eight and ten at a time, 
which, being fired from behind, passed but a 
few feet over our heads, tearing up the earth- 
works of the Eedan in grand style. The 
French, too, opened a tremendous fire from the 
Mamelon. At twelve o'clock exactly, 'There 
go the French !' was heard, and in a moment 
we were all up on the breastwork, thinking 
nothing of the round-shot and grape that came 
bounding and whizzing about us, throwing up 
earth and stones, smashing gabions, and knock- 
ing down men. It was a splendid sight to see 
the French rushing up the steep side of the 
Malakoff. We saw it but for a few minutes, 
as all was soon obscured in smoke ; but high 
above we could distinguish the French stan- 
dard waving over the Malakoif tower; and it 
was pleasunter still to see the Eussians rushing 
helter-skelter from the works down to the 
Eedan. It was sharp work, for at twenty 
minutes past twelve our signal was up — a 
white flag on the Mamelon. Colonel Cuddy 
saw it first, and rushed off at the head of his 
men ; so we all shook hands and moved down 
the trench as fast as we could, for our attaoking- 
party had passed out of the sap, and we saw 
them rushing on the Eedan. Many a fine 
fellow was cut short in his career across the 
open, by the grape-shot, which came in fearful 
volleys. I kept up with my regiment as well 
as I could, for the wounded falling around me 
kept me back. I hound them up, and then 
made a run after the regiment, till arrested bj' 
others, and thus on till I got to the end of the 
sap which led to the open. To go farther was 
useless, there being already such a crowd of 
wounded around ; so I took up my position 
tliere, no enviable one, for grape and shot came 
bounding among us, wounding those beside me. 
Two riflemen fell dead almost on the top of me. 
I had plenty to do, and time passed without 
my knowing how it flew, I was so busy. 
Cure, our major, was one of the first ofScers 
who came to me, a grape-shot having broken 
his arm. Then Eichards, one of our captains, 
struck on the ankle by grape. He wanted to 
go hack, but I would not let him, nor could he 
if I had, for he fainted when I had him laid 
on the breastwork. Officers and men came 
crowding on, mowed down by the grape from 
tlie flanking fire which rushed over and among 
us, throwing up dust and stones, which dealt 
us no gentle raps. I was struck twice, once 
on the back by, I think, a grape-shot — but I 
had no time to look — and once on the foot, by 
a rifle-ball, both ' smarters,' but that was all. 
I was too busy to observe anything going on, 
so, except the first rush, I saw nothing I may 
vol. II. 



say of the attack. While I was thus hard at 
work among the wounded, the soldiers around 
cried out, ' Doctor, j'ou must get out of the 
way ; they are retreating !' So I looked up, 
and saw our men rushing helter-skelter into and 
over the open, to the trenches to the rear of us. 
I did not exactly know what to do, so I drew 
my sword (which, by the way, got very bloody 
that day, but not with Eussian blood), and 
went on with my dressing till I had finished all 
about me, and then thought of moving off. I 
could not leave poor Eichards, as we all ex- 
pected the Eussians to be in among us every 
minute ; so there was nothing for it but to put 
him on my back and carry him, which I did 
till I got a stretcher, by some means or other, 
and raised some men of the reserve to carry him 
home. Then I went down to the trenches 
again, dressing any wounded I found on the 
way. While doing so, Saunders called out to 
me from the trenches into which he had stag- 
gered, with the knee-joint of one leg smashed, 
and a bullet through the other. He bore it all 
splendidly. I dressed his wounds, got a scal- 
ing-ladder, and sent him 'home' too. The 
Eussians did not come out, and when I left, 
the city began to blaze. 

" September 9th. — Up at daylight, and down 
with the regiment. I went out with the ad- 
jutant to look for Colonel Cuddy's body, which 
was found with the arm upraised, as if waving 
his sword, to go into the Eedan ; had a look 
round, then stationed in 21-gun battery all 
day. 

" September 10th. — Set to work in hospital 
at eight o'clock ; got done about five ; had din- 
ner ; went round and saw a few officers I knew, 
and back to hospital again. My back, by this 
time, pretty sore with stooping. I have just 
been warned to go with the regiment on a 
bathing and washing expedition to the Tcher- 
naya, for fear of accident; start at 7 o'clock." 

The above was, of course, never intended 
for publication ; the off-hand style, therefore, in 
which it is written, gives it the more interest. 

The following was written by Mr. Lane from 
the commissariat head-quarters, Ealaklava, on 
the morning of the 8th, a few hours before 
the assault, and will show what the feelings 
and hopes of those there stationed were while 
the cannon of the bombardment were.uttering 
their fierce challenges on the plateau : — " You 
ask, 'Why don't we take Sebastopol ? ' It is 
not so easily done; however, we have made 
another attempt, and may it be successful. On 
the night of the 4th the French fired and de- 
stroyed one of the frigates in the harbour ; and 
on the 6th, about 6 p.m., the whole line of 
batteries, French and British, opened a fire 
unparalleled in the world's history. If you- 
have ever heard a line of infantry fire on a 

3 s 
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review day, you may form some idea of the 
incessant 'war of artillery from the batteries 
when we opened. Balaklava and the camp 
was alive. Tou may guess what excitement 
prevailed, this being the last and long-looked- 
for opening prior to the grand assault. I, like 
many others, rode to the front ; and at dark no 
pen can desci'ibe the grandeur of the scene — 
the flashes of the guns along the whole line, 
the bursting of the shells, and the rockets fly- 
ing through the air, made it a sight indescrib- 
able. The attack upon the Malakoff is looked 
for every moment : the greatest confidence in 
the result prevails. I am writing this in a 
miserable hut, which is neither wind-tight nor 
water-tight, and am not, therefore, in a condi- 
tion to write you a long letter." 

It will be remembered that when the allies 
entered the hospital to hand over the wounded 
Kussians to a steamer which had crossed the 
harbour with a flag of truce to receive them, 
Captain Vaughan, of the 90th, was found among 
the dead and wounded. The following letter 
gives the particulars of the manner in which 
this gallant man was recovered: — "He was 
found at 8 a.m., on the 10th of September, sit- 
ting on the lower step of a staircase that led to 
the upper floor of the building. His leg was 
badly broken ; he had nothing on him but a 
flannel shirt and a pair of socks, and when first 
spoken to he was delirious ; he appeared to be 
■very cold, as he was shivering. 1 procured 
him water, and it was distressing to see the 
avidity with which he swallowed it. I pro- 
cured a stretcher, and placed a feather-bed on 
it, and I never left him till I deposited him 
safely in the lines of the 90tb, under the care 
of Dr. Anderson, the excellent surgeon of that 
regiment. The first stretcher did not do, and 
I had it changed at the Sedan. His mind 
wandered frequently, and he then almost 
always spoke in French; but by speaking 
gently to him, and holding his hand, I was 
generally enabled to make him understand 
what he was talking about, and then he gave 
me a clear account of what had occurred to 
him. He was wounded very soon after enter- 
ing the Eedan. After our attack was repulsed, 
the Eussian officers gave orders that he should 
be taken carefully to the rear; and while in 
their presence he was well treated, but, I fear, 
he was treated with much brutality as he was 
being conveyed to the rear. He complained 
that the men who were taking him dragged 
him along roughly, and that his broken limb 
frequently came in contact with gabions, stones, 
&c., giving him great pain. Upon arriving at 
the building where I found him, which was 
full of dead and dying, he appears to have 
been unkindly treated. His wound had not 
been dressed. He repeatedly supplicated for 
water, but no one gave him a drop. Thank 



God, they were not Englishmen. It is im- 
possible to conceal that the gallant gentleman's 
sufferings must have been intense, but he had 
a gallant heart to meet his fate, and endure 
the pain that God thought fit to inflict upon 
him." 

The following letter was written by an offi- 
cer to his family soon after the assault : — " The 
97th led the way, and placed the ladders 
against the parapet of the Eedan, after the 
Malakofi' was taken by the French. The first 
part of our regiment consisted of 160 men, 
under Major "Welsford, with the ladders. The 
major was the first to mount one, and was 
about to get in at an embrasure, when a gun 
inside was fired, and the shot took off his head. 
Our poor colonel, the Hon. Henry Handcock, 
led the assaulting-party of the 97th, which con- 
sisted of 200 men. Our present sergeant- 
major was with him all the time, and has 
since told me that before he got into the ditch 
he got a blow of a stone on the chest, which he 
did not mind. The ladder was then placed for 
him to mount the parapet, which he did, and 
got inside the Eedan, followed closely by the 
sergeant-major. He was only there a short 
time, when he was struck by a bullet on the 
left side of the head. At the time he was 
raising his sword, and calling to his men to 
follow him. Feeling himself wounded, he 
said, 'I am hit, but never mind; follow me, 
sergeant ! ' He only advanced a few steps, 
when he fell, unconscious, from which state he 
never recovered. He died fifteen hours after. 
All speak in the highest manner of the bravery 
he showed, and all regret his loss very much. 
I cannot tell j'ou how miserable I feel — all my 
companions either killed or wounded. Out of 
360 men sent into action 198 are killed, 
wounded, or missing. Thirteen officers went 
into action, two only returned untouched — four 
were killed, and the rest wounded. Captain 
Hutton was only found this morning in the 
town, where he had been carried by the Eus- 
sians in a dying state. Poor young M'Gregor, 
our adjutant, was killed inside the Eedan." 

Mr. M'Gregor, the officer referred to in the 
last sentence of this letter was an officer of 
great promise, and a most amiable and generous 
man. Mr. E. C. M'Cormick, au American 
gentleman, who visited the allied camps before 
Sebastopol, frequently mentions him in terms 
of respect and interest, and thus refers to his 
death : — " Those who have perused the details 
of this narrative will be prepared to sympathise 
with the deep regret we feel in announcing the 
death of Lieutenant D. A.. M'Gregor, whose 
name appeared in the list of officers killed on 
the 8th of September during the final and suc- 
cessful attack on Sebastopol. The kindness of 
Lieutenant M'Gregor to the author while in 
the camp, and the cheerful and playful de- 
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meanour -which he displayed while performing 
the part of a host amid the roughnesses and 
deprivations of camp-life, make one feel as 
though a friend, and not a stranger, had de- 
parted. Alas ! thousands who played their 
part in the scenes recorded in these pages are 
now waiting, not for a call to the battle-field, 
but for that morning when ' the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised.' " 

"When officers of high rank fall in the service 
of their country, their names appear in the 
obituaries in the leading magazines and jour- 
nals ; but seldom is any notice taken of a poor 
subaltern, however heroic his conduct or his 
death. On that account instances are related 
here of the heroism of such men. Lieutenant 
H. G. Donovan, of the 33rd, or Duke of "Wel- 
lington's Own, was one of the gallant subal- 
terns who fell at the Eedan. He belonged to 
a family of that name living at Ballymore, 
Camolin, county of "Wexford, and was brother 
to Major Donovan of the same regiment. At 
the commencement of the war he was travel- 
ling in the East as a civilian, when, hearing 
that his brother's regiment had arrived at 
Scutari, he started thither, accompanied it to 
Bulgaria, and afterwards on to the Crimea. 
He obtained the colonel's permission to land 
there as a volunteer, and served at the battles 
of Alma and Inkerman. For his distinguished 
conduct at the Alma a commission was given 
him towards the end of September, 1854. He 
remained throughout the arduous campaign of 
1855, sharing its toils and dangers, untU the 
8th of September, when he perished in the 
assault on Sebastopol. A naval officer, writing 
home a few days after his death, said, speaking 
of the attack : — " While in the ravine between 
our right and left attack, a soldier, one of the 
33rd, called out to me, ' Captain, have you 
seen Mr. Donovan.' he has just been carried 
up mortally wounded J I immediately galloped 
up to .his quarters, where I met the doctor, 
who said, ' It is all over with poor Donovan ; ' 
and on my requesting to see him, he complied ; 
and there, in a tent, on a stretcher, lay the 
poor fellow, looking a brave man even in 
death. On my remarking to the surgeon that 
he was a good soldier, his reply was, ' Wot a 
better in the regiment. I expected,' he added, 
'that something would happen, as he was 
always thefirst in everything.' "When I was last 
with him he asked me to come to a burial- 
ground, to look at the grave of an officer who 
had been a friend of his. It was the morning 
after the French magazine blew up, and they 
were digging graves for some who had been 
killed, when he made the remark, ' It is not 
very pleasant marching down here, and seeing 
one's grave, perhaps, digging for one.' That 
very day he read the service oyer one of his 
regiment who had been killed the preceding 



■night; little did I then expect that some one 
would have to perform the same melancholy 
duty over him so shortly afterwards." 

Sir Edward Colebrook, Bart., in his journal, 
printed for private circulation, gives a vivid 
sketch of what he saw : — " The fire was nov.r 
hot along the whole front, as the French attack 
on the left had commenced. I could see a 
little flag flying on the top of the Malakoff, and 
men passing in and out of the works, which 
assured us that our allies had secured their 
hold ; but about two o'clock, when the fire 
slackened in our front, and the Russian works, 
which I had hitherto seen in dim outline, 
appeared in view, it became plain that our 
troops were again in the trenches, and the 
Russians in occupation of the lledan, and so 
ended my view of this great struggle. I lin- 
gered about the spot, and again on Cathcart's 
Hill, where I heard the confirmation of what 
my telescope had told me. We hoped for some 
return of success, for a renewal of the assault 
was expected ; and one could not but feel 
anxious for the French, for the battle raged 
furiously about the Malakoff and beyond it, 
showing that this important position was far 
from won ; an explosion in that direction 
added to the anxiety of the watchers of the 
scene ; till wearied with anxiety and the vain 
attempts to penetrate the smoke, I turned back 
to the camp to see Major Chapman,* whose 
wound I had heard of. He was not on duty, 
but his eagerness would not allow him to 
remain a distant spectator, and he had been hit 
by a grape-shot in the leg in one of the ad- 
vanced batteries. The evening was a very 
melancholy one ; I slept in my wounded friend's 
tent, as he was moved to a hut. Dined with 
Colonel Chapman, who did not return from 
the first parallel, where he had been with 
General Simpson throughout the day, until 
eight o'clock. Engineer officers dropped in 
during the evening. Of course all conversation 
turned on our national humiliation. ' The 
French have carried the Malakoff, and we have 
failed at the Eedan.' Chapman's opinion very 
decided as to the cause of our reverse — the not 
pushing on the assaulting columns with suffi- 
cient vigour. General Simpson's message to 
Pelissier regarding our failure is very charac- 
teristic : — 'Tell him' (addressing General 
Eose) ' that we have been stopped by some 
d — d devilry in the Eedan.' I think no one 
anticipated the events of the night. That the 
Eussians would attempt to recover the Mala- 
koff, or direct a vigorous sortie against our 
trenches, seemed next to certain. We, on the 
other hand, should certainly renew our attack 
on the Eedan in the night or morning. Eoused 

* " Of the 20th regiment, doing duty with the En- 
gineers. His wound mortified, and he died in the 
following week." 
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in the niglit by the explosion of the Eussian 
■works, I oonsidereci'them as part of the renewed 
struggle, till Chapman called me up with the 
news of the evacuation. The sight of the 
burning town was one I shall never forget. 
' No more trench work, sir,' were the first 
words that greeted me as I advanced to the 
front of the third division. These words from 
a group of soldiers expressed the universal 
opinion of the army, officers and men. As the 
morning dawned I joined Eanken,* of the 
Engineers, and two other officers, to take a 
nearer view of the now empty fortress. Dark 
clouds hung over the sea ; the French guns 
kept up a dropping fire on the left, and rever- 
berating like distant thunder, added to the 
solemnity of the scene, on which large masses 
of the Eussian troops were gazing from the 
opposite height, while now and then the burst 
of an enormous cloud of smoke and dust from 
the town told the destruction of a fort or 
magazine. "We rode to the Eedan, but as we 
approached the trenches Eanken was very much 
affected by the line of wounded that were 
coming up in great numbers, and after ex- 
hausting the bottle of brandy-and-water he 
had with him, he proposed to me to return to 
camp for a large supply, in which I readilj'' 
joined him, and we filled his saddle-bags with 
wine and brandy, the principal part of which 
was supplied by my friend, and some stolen by 
me from my friends. Eanken took his servant, 
and we started anew. I turned aside on my 
way to look at the arrangements at a spot half 
way down the ravine, where the wounded were 
transferred from the stretchers to the ambu- 
lances, and was glad to find them well supplied 
with tea and brandy-and-water, which an 
assistant was administering to the poor fellows 
who had been lying out all night. We passed 
on and met the line of mutilated objects, some 
with their faces frightfully disfigured, and to 
whom Eanken eagerly administered refresh- 
ments, for which they appeared most grateful. 
As we came to the advanced trenches we parted 
company; we were repeatedly warned of the 
difficulties of getting on, and my plain dress 
was an evident encumbrance to my friend. I 
therefore thought it better to remain behind, 
but I was rejoiced to hear afterwards that his 
provident care had relieved many a wounded 
man at the verge of the ditch. It would be 
unfair to judge severely the medical arrange- 
ments for such an occasion. The very nature 
of the conflict prevented the immediate removal 
of all the wounded, but there should have been 
an order for the immediate dispatch of refresh- 
ments to the field. I met mules on my return 
bringing food and water to the troops, and as 

* " It is with deep regret I have heard, since these 
pages were in print, of the death of this young ofBoer 
b}' an accidental explosion." 



much might and ought to have been done for 
the wounded on the field, and not merely at the 
ambulance tent, a mile off, to which they could 
be very slowly removed. It gives an additional 
grace to this trait of feeling on the part of 
Eanken that he had led the ladder-party the 
day before. The Eussian bridge was rapidly 
breaking up, and a steamer and some boats were 
rapidly passing to and fro to take off the rem- 
nant of the force." 

The following letter from an English sub- 
altern is very graphic in its description : — 

"I have escaped five bombardments, having 
been in the trenches during the first and during 
the last, besides three intermediate ones. The 
last one it is wholly out of my power to de- 
scribe to you. Captain M and I were 

together in the fifth parallel during the night, 
with seventy men. I volunteered to go, as a 
subaltern had to be there, and he (Captain 

M ) was there as being the junior of the 

two, and I was senior of the subalterns, the 
others being mere boys. "We were close to the 
Eedan, and were exposed to a continued fire of 
musketry from the Eussians for about five 
hours, and our fourth parallel opened a fire 
from behind us; thus, being in the dark, the 
fire was all chance and hap-hazard, and, con- 
sequently, we were as much in danger from 
our own men as the enemy. The fifth parallel 
is too close for the Eedan to play upon us, but 
they fired grape and bouquets from other bat- 
teries. We withdrew to the fourth at daylight. 
I judged from the appearance and air of things 
that we were in for it — that the following day 
would become memorable. I judged aright. 
At 6 o'clock a terrific volley or salvoes of guns 
opened on the left by the French. Imagine, if 
you can, 200 guns and mortars of the largest 
calibre firing as one gun ; the English in the 
centre did the same ; the French again, on the 
right, the same. This frightful afi'air lasted 
three hours. The Eussians applied all their 
resources, and they also fired fearfully. Fancy, 
I say, if you can, having a fire overhead. 
The men were cleared from all the parallels 
except the fourth, which was to resist any 
attack that might be made — an unwilling sacri- 
fice of a few, as was thought by all, for the 
good of the whole. The guns having cooled, 
a rocket from the French, at 12 o'clock, was 
the signal for a recommencement, and the 
entire number of guns, French and English, 
gave a volley enough to shake the Crimea to 
its centre. This lasted about two hours and 
a-half. At 5 o'cloct it commenced again, and 
lasted tiU 7. Night closed in before the high 
wind which was blowing cleared the earth and 
heavens for miles around from dust and smoke. 
We miraculously escaped with only about twor 
casualties, and got out of the trenches by 9 
o'clock. At 10 the following morning, every 
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man of the army was under arms, and the 
bombardment once more began and continued 
throughout the entire day, excepting intervals 
of an hour or two, for the guns to cool, as on 
the day previous. The 3rd division was formed 
in reserve, in front of the 28th camp. The 
corps were the 1st Royals, 4th, 14th, 18th, 
28th, 38th, 44th, 50th, and 89th, and were 
under arms till 9 o'clock. The French had 
gained the Malakoff by this, while the French 
and English had been driven twice each respec- 
tively from the Redan and Flagstaff Batteries. 
By 10 o'clock flames appeared in the town at 
different points ; by 3 a.m. it was all over in 
a furious blaze — a sure sign that the Russians 
had evacuated the town and gone to the north. 
Never shall I forget the sight that was pre- 
sented at daybreak. The men, guessing that 
the town was taken, and knowing the plun- 
dering propensities of our friends the French 
on such occasions, sallied forth and brought 
away whatever they could lay hands upon. 
But the Russians had removed everything of 
any value, and what they could not remove 
they destroyed ; therefore what was captured 
was only lumber. Cavalry pickets, French 
and English, soon formed a barrier to prevent 
anything being brought away. The two chairs 
I have sent you were taken from some one by 
the cavalry; and I happening to be at the spot 
where they were, just as they were being 
relieved at night, I had them brought away 
under nightfall. I first visited the town. 
"What a sight! Every step you took the mind 
became overwhelmed at what you saw, until 
one's ideas were staggered. Here you saw 
what had been a street of gorgeous palaces; 
there you saw a mighty but solemn temple; 
yonder a ponderous line of classic buildings 
and terraces — all in a pile of blackened, smoul- 
dering ruins. Some houses that I entered 
presented an appearance which would almost 
grieve one to look at^ for pity's sake, from their 
irremediable ruin and desolation. The dwell- 
ings of the upper classes appear to have been 
built and fitted up to the utmost degree of 
comfort, convenience, and chasteness. But 
the chaos in which everything was found I 
cannot describe. In what had been a draw- 
ing-room would lie the broken shaft of a column 
of polished marble, the Corinthian capital of 
which shone with burnished gold, while the 
upper part of its fellow still adhered to the 
ceiling, which it was intended to support, and 
the weight of which now brought the ceiling 
nearly down to the flooring. Close beside 
would be a large block of stone that had crushed 
•to pieces a piano of extraordinary beauty and 
dimensions, a shot or shell having shattered 
it from the wall of masonry. Fragments of 
-marble chimneypieces, gilded picture-frames, 
■music, pieees of polished mahogany of elegant 



forms, belonging to tables, sideboards, sofas, 
&e., were everywhere strewn about. The 
beautiful places of worship were all ruinous 
empty shells, riddled, like all the houses and 
buildings, with shot and shell. One thing, 
however, went to show that the inhabitants 
had long left their dwellings, probably as 
long ago as the first bombardment, for every 
house appeared to have been in the occupation 
of the military, from the debris of clothing and 
appointments everywhere seen. Those inhabi- 
tants, it is probable, too, who had left with the 
forlorn hope of ever returning, doubtless, with 
a true Russian spirit and feeling, spread about 
them what ruin and damage they could before 
leaving ; and what they failed to do the soldiers 
did for them before they left. 

" But, without this, our projectiles would 
have destroyed nearly every stone and stick. 
Those noble buildings which are seen from our 
heights, with smooth, white exterior walls and 
green roofs, which smile and look pleasant as 
a sun-bank in the distance, on approaching 
them are found to be cold, forbidding ruins — 
pierced from top to bottom in every direction. 
The eff'ect of our 13-inoh shell can everj- where 
be seen, weighing as they do 2001b., and 
falling from an altitude of a mile and a-half, 
or about 3000 yards, their concussion is equal 
to seventy tons. Large gaps or empty spaces, 
in rows or clusters of buildings, tell that a 
shell has penetrated the roof or wall, and 
descended to a depth below the foundations, 
and in an instant not a vestige remained — 
nearly every atom scattered to the winds in all 
directions. The mind cannot picture anything 
equal in point of beauty to what this city has 
been. It seems to me to have been a place 
where one would wish to live and die. The 
hills behind, stretching radius-like for miles, 
must have been a beautiful landscape before 
we spread desolation ; while in front the sun, 
setting in a j'ellow mellowness on the watery 
hoi-izon, makes it appear to be a sea of liquid- 
gold, and the soft richness of the shining 
waters, reflected on a western sky, makes it 
illusory, and such as one reads of or fancies 
only in fairy scenes. But Sebastopol has been 
known and feared more as an arsenal ; and an 
arsenal we found it. No one is prepared to 
hear of the extent of warlike resources, naval 
and military. As you leave the camp, and 
thread your way down the ravines — the ravines 
and valleys of death — you enter a faubourg, or 
suburban village, most beautifully situated on 
the slopes of the opposite hills of the Great 
Redan and Flagstaff Bastions ; but now scarcely 
one stone remains on another. Leaving this, 
you wind at once upon the creek adjoining the 
great harbour; here frowns a formidable bat- 
tery of ships' guns. The left of this creek is 
the main city, sloping up to a height of about 
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500 feet above the level of the sea. Thia is 
called the 'French side,' as it was commanded 
by the Flagstaff Battery, which the French 
captured. The Eedan, the most formidable of 
all, covered the public works and the barracks 
— immense buildings, plain, but beautiful struc- 
tures of hewn stone of marble whiteness. The 
immense store buildings, of the same appear- 
ance, form a grand quay, not equalled any- 
where. The quay is terminated by Fort Paul, 
now destroyed, having been blown up by the 
Russians on the night of the 8th, before 
leaving. 

" The stupendous docks I cannot describe. 
I never saw anything, the work of men's 
hands, that can bear the slightest comparison. 
There are six capable of receiving the largest 
of the colossal ships that float, and they are as 
neat as they are large and mighty. The man 
who planned these was an Englishman — a Mr. 
TJpton, a road-surveyor. The emperor re- 
warded him with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel ; and I was told by a Euss — an English 
prisoner at the Monastery of St. George — that 
the emperor always shook him by the hand 
warmly whenever he visited Sebastopol. These 
works and buildings are held by the English, 
and we have shafts sunk all round the docks 
to blow them to destruction whenever in- 
structions arrive to that effect from home. 
The guns and ammunition that have fallen 
into English hands are almost incalculable. 
Around the docks there are not less than 2000 
guns, a vast number of which are of the largest 
calibre ; and of sliot there are piles of tens of 
thousands. The masts of the shipping, slant- 
ing upwards above the waters in all directions, 
suggest a train of strangely speculative ideas. 
The two imperial forts (Nicholas and Constan- 
tine), now enemies, frown antagonistically at 
each other, and the cross-fire from these over 
the harbour causes a reverberation that strikes 
with a mournful cadence upon the ear. Let 
this pass, that .1 may say a word or two upon 
the defences of the town. The scientific prin- 
ciples displayed in them surpass all that ever 
has been done before at sieges, and totally 
eclipse our best engineering tactics. I hesitate 
not to say — and I mean it with no malice or 
disparagement — but were the Eussian engineer 
ofiioers to see our works, they would laugh at 
them. The Eussian works were, apparently, 
formed to meet any and every conceivable 
exigency. Their batteries were their trenches 
and parallels, and these parallels and trenches 
were their one line of batteries, forming moun- 
tain ranges which had mountains for their 
base. These were not altogether natural ad- 
vantages, but they applied such principles of 
art as were best suited to whatever advantage 
nature offered. Oar principles differed in toto. 
Could our trenches be faced about, wo should 



then be something near the principles upon 
which the Eussian works are constructed.^ A 
person walking from the front can walk nicely 
into our works, by reason of the earth being 
thrown to the front, making it a simple incline 
or small counterscarp. The Eussians knew 
better ; they made the perpendicular towards 
the enemy, revetting it with gabions in order 
to do it effectually. Behind they had all kinds 
of shelter for the men and gunners, quite inde- 
pendent of, but contiguous to, the battery, 
round, square, and triangular — some open, but 
most of them bombproof. Behind also lay a 
large tract of ground, worked up to be a grand 
auxiliary to their operations. Tunnel-formed 
pits to receive our shells were numerous. Deep 
square pits were sunk immediately behind the 
batteries and in unlooked-for places, to receive 
our men in hundreds as they scaled the ram- 
parts ; here a hill, there a hole ; a ladder placed 
here, steppes for men there. Sharp-pointed 
uprights of gabions and broken bayonets stared 
you in the face as you looked down these pits 
and hollows. Disabled guns were not con- 
signed to their graves, as ours were, but the 
breeoh of them lowered in a hole behind the 
batteries, with the fore part resting on wood, 
thus giving them an elevation of about forty- 
five degrees. These they fired with an over- 
charge by a train, and these, we now discover, 
sent those numerous messengers to the distance 
of the camps. But in front of the batteries of 
which I am writing they had another, a little 
lower down the hill ; and to make this of im- 
mense strength, the earth was raised from 
between the two lines of batteries, both inde- 
pendent of each other, but of mutual assistance 
if required — a broad, deep ditch, of twenty 
feet wide, in some places fifty, and as many in 
depth, from the crest of the second parapets 
All these were covered with an abattis of large 
branches of trees, with tops outwards, and a 
chevaux-de-frise. You may now fancy the 
difisrenoe of difficulty in the attack on their 
lines and ours. The difference in other things 
is in the same ratio. Our men lay in the 
trenches when they were half filled with, sleet 
and snow, Avith scarcely anything to cover 
them — nothing but the ragged remnants of a 
spongy old greatcoat, not fit at best for house- 
flannel. The Eussians had huts — no, not 
huts, but positively barracks — all along the 
line of batteries and under them, and, there- 
fore, bombproof. Here they appear to have- 
been very snug and comfortable. Implements 
of tailoring, shoe-lasts, and other etceteras, told 
that each handicraftsman worked at his leisure 
hours, although in the trenches cards, too, 
were plentiful. Brandy-bottles there were 
plenty, and, from the luble on several bottles, 
it showed that they had an affection for Eng- 
lish 'Old Tom.' To stand on the summit of 
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the Flagstaff Baation, you see a sight worth 
beholding. The whole of the works of the 
English and French left attack are seen at one 
view, besides the whole of the Southern 
Crimea. But a visit to the Russian lines is 
offensive to one's feelings and humanity ; you 
cannot place your foot upon any loose soil but 
you may be standing upon the half-buried 
body of a dead comrade or Russian, and the 
stifling odour that rises everywhere makes one 
almost shudder." 

Having presented the accounts given by 
those whose position and education qualified 
them to give a comprehensive relation of the 
transactions in which they were engaged, it is 
desirable to afford a specimen of how the 
poor soldier thought and felt during the con- 
flict, and after- the victory. The following 
letter is from a private of the 90th (light in- 
fantry) to a member of his family in England, 
written immediately after the assault : — 
"Long ere this reaches you, you will have 
seen the account of the storming and capture 
of Sebastopol. I had the honour of being in 
the front company of the storming-party, and 
was in the hottest of the fight, and still the 
Almighty has mercifully preserved me. On 
the night of the 7th instant 300 of our regi- 
ment were told off for a storming-party 
on the following morning ; the point of 
attack was the Redan Battery. "We paraded at 

7 o'clock, A.ir., on the 8th instant, and by 

8 o'clock, after a short address by General Cod- 
rington, we marched down (in the highest 
spirits) to our most advanced trenches (which 
we had formerly taken from the Russians), 
where we remained under cover till the signal 
was given us to advance. The plan of the attack 
was for the French to attack the tower of the 
Malakoff, and, if they succeeded, we were to 
rush out of our works upon the Redan Battery. 
A tremendous fire was kept up from our and 
the French batteries upon both of the Russian 
positions till about half-past eleven, when we 
saw the French advance from under cover, 
and steadily gain ground upon the Malakoff. 
In less than a quarter of an hour they had 
their colours hoisted upon the furthest ex- 
tremity of the battery, and the Russians run- 
ning by thousands out of it, and towards the 
Redan. We waited for no more, but with one 
tremendous British cheer and abound over the 
parapet, we rushed towards the Redan. It 
was then that the fearful slaughter com- 
menced; the Redan Battery, which we thought 
was almost silenced, belched forth its murder- 
ous fixe upon our devoted regiment. I had 
not advanced 100 yards when our poor fellows 
began to fall around me like hail; still on we 
went. I feared no danger, and I felt as cool 
and collected as I am at this moment. It 
was not till a late hour at night that we suc- 



ceeded in thoroughly beating the enemy, and 
they fairly ran out of the town, crossed the 
bridge to the north side of the harbour, and 
left us completely masters of the town. Such 
a glorious day's work has not been done for 
many years; but, alas ! our victory was dearly 
purchased. Out of the 300 men of our regi- 
ment told off for the storming-party upwards 
of 200 were killed and wounded ; between 
forty and fifty are missing, though we know 
that the most of those perished in the ditch 
in scaling the parapet of the Redan. Our 
victory has exceeded our most sanguine hopes; 
we only expected to take the Malakoff and the 
Redan, but we have now possession of the 
whole of the town. Some few Russians are 
left in it, hidden in holes and corners, whom 
we continue to make prisoners." 

In the despatches of General Pelissier and 
General Niel to the French minister of war, 
mention was made of the gallant conduct of 
Commandant Ragon, of the engineers, in the 
assault. The following letter from that officer 
to one of his friends is characteristic and strik- 
ing. He addressed it from the Malakoff Re- 
doubt, on the 11th of September : — " I cheer- 
fully pay the tax you have imposed on me of 
a short letter to set your minds at rest. It 
was I, Louis Dominique Auguste Ragon, one 
of your oldest and best friends, who had the 
honour of commanding the engineers of the 
column of assault on the formidable work of 
Malakoff. I entered it at the head of the sap- 
pers, conjointly with the regiment of Zouaves 
of the fijrst division of the second corps d^armie. 
"We climbed the ditch like cats, dislodged the 
enemy, forced the lines, and carried the re- 
doubt with an enthusiasm and rapidity per- 
fectly French. Our standards planted on the 
parapet were assailed and vigorously defended 
for more than six hours. After this heroic 
struggle, our column had alone the honour of 
remaining masters of its conquests ; the four 
others, two on our right and two on our left, 
were compelled to give way, leaving the ground 
covered with their killed and wounded. But 
our triumph sufiiced to deprive the Russians of 
the power of holding their ground. At mid- 
night, from the top of our conquered work, and 
mounted on heaps of dead Russians, we were 
witnesses of one of the grandest spectacles that 
can possibly be conceived ; the town, in flames, 
lighted up all the roadstead, where the Rus- 
sian vessels were disappearing, one after the 
other, beneath the waves, lurid by the glare of 
the fire on shore. To this terrible picture was 
added the successive explosions of forts, batte- 
ries, and powder-magazines, which the enemy 
blew up in their retreat. At daybreak we had 
nothing around us but ruins, with the dead 
and dying beneath our feet, a routed army 
before us on the north shore of the roadstead, 
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and our triumphant soldiers regarding with a 
gratified eye the magnificent result of their 
courageous efforts. The first of these explo- 
sions, to which I found myself rather too close, 
caused me some little injury ; the whole of my 
epaulette was carried away, my sword was 
bent at the hilt, and my left arm and hip 
bruised, and I received a scratch on the head 
just sufficient to give me a right to say that I 
had shed blood for the honour of France in this 
day of triumph. I seal my letter with the 
seal of a Russian officer, which I obtained in 
the Malakoff tower, and it is a valuable spoil. 
I must request you to communicate this letter 

to my mother and to M. T ; they will be 

pleased at my thinking of them, and I have not 
now time to write to them, the courier by 
whom I send this being about to start imme- 
diatelj'." 

Another letter, written by a French non- 
commissioned officer, has the following striking- 
remarks : — " We may thank God for having 
allowed us to fail in our attempt against the 
Centre Bastion. Had we taken it, 20,000 men 
would have established themselves there, pend- 
ing the capitulation of the town or the retreat 
of the Kussians. "VTell, according to every 
probability, not one of them would have es- 
caped, and to the inevitable loss suffered in the 
battle would have been added the still far 
greater grief of beholding our heroic soldiers 
buried in the craters of innumerable mines. . . . 
The Russians were taken by surprise by our 
attack. Some of the officers have told us that 
they no longer expected us on that day ; they 
thought the assault would be given early in 
the morning. The enemy's troops had just 
dined when ours assailed them. A sad dessert ! 
I saw on the morrow, in the Malakoff, bowls, 
wooden spoons, and pieces of bread strewn by 
the side of these unfortunates, who had not even 
finished their last meal ; each loaf was cut 
into little square pieces the size of dice ; I send 
you one as a specimen." 

The following is from the correspondent of 
the Moniteur de la Flotte, and shows what the 
prevailing French opinion was, at the time, of 
the conduct of the English : — " I have told you 
nothing about the English. They covered 
themselves with glory at the attack of the 
Redan. When they charged the Russians 
with the baj'onet, there was a recoil among the 
Muscovites similar to tViat of a double-shotted 
gun. Then masses of fresh troops unceasingly 
supervened, and attacked our heroic allies. 
One of the officers of the brigade which at- 
tacked the Redan made an observation with 
reference to the subject which might explain 
the heavy losses of our allies in this last affair. 
He remarked that hardly had our soldiers 
arrived in the Malakoff, than our engineers and 
artillery, duly provided beforehand for such an 



emergency, immediately commenced turning the 
guns of the work against the Russians, closing 
up the breeches, placing earth-bags — in a word, 
appropriating for their defence the works we 
occupied. This was done with all the celerity 
characteristic of the French, and was the means 
of saving many lives. The Russians clearly 
saw they never could retake the Malakoff, 
for at each attack they were crushed be- 
neath our fire, and they found our internal 
position stronger each time they renewed their 
onslaught. It would appear, according to our 
officers, that this was not the case at the l{e- 
dan, and this compelled them to evacuate it ; 
but I promise you that the movement which 
they operated at that moment was that of a 
troop of lions, and that the Russians took good 
care not to follow them." 

The correspondent of the Cotistitutionnel (an 
officer in the French army), accounted for the 
English failure at the Redan in a manner at 
once correct in itself, just to the English, and 
showing the generous tone of mind on the 
part of the officers of the French army imme- 
diately after the assault. This letter was 
written on the evening of the day when the 
events which it describes transpired. Having 
referred to the surprise at the Malakofi', he 
observes : — " Soon afterwards the English at- 
tack the Great Redan ; in vain the enemy, supe- 
rior in numbers, offer a terrible resistance ; our 
gallant allies triumph everywhere, and esta- 
blish themselves in the work. The Little 
Redan is then attacked by our (French) troops, 
but the enemy, seeing the Malakoff and the 
Great Redan in the occupation of ourselves and 
our allies, throw themselves against this por- 
tion of their defences. I have yet before my 
eyes the enormous masses of the Russians, 
surging like the sea up the incline of the Little 
Redan. In vain our soldiers display prodigies 
of valour. They have not space enough to 
form and retain their positions. They resist, 
however ; the fire of our batteries plunging in 
the compact mass of the Russians, each dis- 
charge opens lanes in it, which are filled up by 
the advance of fresh masses. The Russian 
commander was, I believe. General Chrouleff. 
Finally, we are compelled to evacuate this 
portion of their defences, but without, how- 
ever, abandoning the game, and continuing to 
fight. The Russians then threw themselves 
against the Malakoff, but their formidable at- 
tack is repelled by General M'Mahon, solidly 
established in the redoubt. The whole mass 
then rushes to reinforce the column, which was 
all the while fighting against the English esta- 
blished in the Redan. Exposed to the fire of 
the Barrack Batteries, of the vessels, and of 
the forts on the northern side, pressed by the 
enormous and ever- increasing masses of the 
enemy, in a work open at the gorge, the Eng- 
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lish, after tlte most heroic resistance of about 
an hour, find themselves outflanked. The 
general-in-chief orders a column to be sent 
from Malakoff against the flank of the assailants 
of the English ; this column, headed by the 
brave General de MaroUes, thro-ws itself for- 
ward, when behind the Malakoff a formidable 
explosion arrests its progress, annihilating the 
head of the column, together with its gallant 
leader. By this time lihe English, unsup- 
ported, can no longer hold their ground, and, 
after having spiked the guns and expended all 
their cartridges, abandon the Redan." 

The following letter, from a superior Eus- 
sian officer to one of the czar's organs, the 
Northern Bee, will show in an interesting man- 
ner the point of view in which the Eussian 
generals, aristocracy, and government, wished 
the capture of Southern Sebastopol to be re- 
garded in Europe. The letter was not written 
from the Crimea, but from St. Petersburg, 
upon the return thither of the writer : — 
" Cronstadfc has been demonstrated to be im- 
pregnable. Sweaborg withstood successfully 
a long and severe bombardment, and Sebastopol 
held out a whole year. Neither of the two 
countries can say — ' I have conquered Eussia, 
and taken her fortress,' for with their united 
forces combined they were but just able to take 
it. Besides, the enemy had many advan- 
tages on their side ; for whilst Eussia was at- 
tacked at her most distant frontier, and every 
pound of bread, every bullet, each piece of 
meat, and drop of brandy had to be sent by 
land hundreds, and in many instances, thou- 
sands of miles, through uninhabited steppes, 
and difficult mountain gorges, the enemy were 
enabled to land any given quantity of stores on 
any particular point by means of their nume- 
rous fleets. In the enemy's camp the intel- 
ligence of all Europe was concentrated, whilst 
in Eussia it has existed scarcely fifty years. 
Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, Eus- 
sia bravely withstood the attack, and her heroes 
have covered themselves with glor}'. We have 
abandoned only a heap of ruins, for Sebastopol 
no longer exists. The whole affair is reduced 
to this, that the enemy have gained possession 
of about fifty square wersts of land, where some 
naval establishments and part of our fleet were 
stationed. But with the south side of Sebas- 
topol the enemy have not conquered Eussia. 
This country has withstood more severe shocks, 
and seen more dangerous times. We have seen 
Eussia overrun by Erench, Mongolians, Swedes, 
and hordes of other nationalities, and yet we 
have succeeded in repelling every invader. 
The fall of Sebastopol is certainly a national 
calamity, but it is sent by God as a judgment, 
to punish us for forgetting the Divine pre- 
cepts in our endeavours to attempt the intro- 
duction of what the enemy call civilisation." 

VOL. II. 



Incidents of the conflict, full of interest, 
occurred on every point where the battle, or 
rather series of battles raged. 

When the French were repulsed from before 
the Central Bastion, General de Salles was 
maddened with rage, and made furious exer- 
tions to stay the retiring tide of his soldierj-. 
He invoked, threatened, and upbraided — seized 
some, and turned them round, with their face 
to the enemy, but all failed to stem the torrent 
of retreat. While thus engaged, he seized a 
nice-looking youth, a recently-arrived conscript, 
and, flinging the lad from his grasp, he ex- 
claimed, "You are no Frenchman!" The 
youth uttered a piercing cry, exclaiming, "I 
am no Frenchman! I am no Frenchman!" 
and, with the exclamation on his lips, he 
rushed forward, mounted the broken ramparts 
through a shower of grape and rifle-balls, and 
then fell dead within the work. The patriotism 
and pride of the young soldier were stung by 
the reproach of his general, and he resolved to 
seal his claims to nationality by the surrender 
of his life. 

A group of French officers, stationed in one 
of the redoubts, were accosted by a common 
soldier, who requested a little brandy. It was 
offered to him, when he said, " See, gentlemen, 
my arm is shattered by the splinter of a shell, 
and I am holding it together with the other 
hand, oblige me by placing the flask to my 
lips." This the officer promptly did, and spoke 
kindly and encouragingly to him. As the flask 
was withdrawn, he said, " I lose an arm, 
perhaps life, but the victory is with France;" 
and, refusing any further assistance, he walked 
away to the surgeon of his corps. This spirit 
of self-sacrifice was extensively evinced among 
the officers and men of the French army. 

General Bourbaki was wounded by a rifle- 
bullet in the breast, and, leaning on the arm 
of a wounded soldier, retired to the hospital 
after the combat, refusing every other assistance 
offered. Wounded together side by side in the 
fray, the heroic officer would accompany his 
poor soldier, sharing with him whatever 
chauces of assistance surgical skill could offer. 
Indeed, the wounded French soldiery showed 
the utmost devotion to the triumph and glory 
of their country. On the night of the 8 th 
many of them were being brought to the rear, 
when the* flames burst up from the burn- 
ing city, and they resisted all persuasions to 
allow themselves to be borne away until they 
had for a long time gazed upon the scene. In 
one of these groups of wounded men was a 
sergeant ; he believed his wound was mortal, 
and refused to be carried further, begging to 
be permitted to die on the plateau in view of 
such grand results of victory. The soldiers 
laid down the litter, and placed his back 
against a large stone. After viewing for some 
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time the flames flinging their tokens of destruc- 
tion above the ruined buildings, he said, 
"Comrades, I die — my life is ebbing away; 
this is the place to bid you farewell." He 
then took off his cap, waved it faintly above 
him, and said, "Adieu, friends! — Sebastopol is 
ours! — vive la France! — vive Tempereur !" 
This was his last effort for the honour of his 
country ; he was soon cold and stiff upon the 
chill dark plateau of Sebastopol. 

A gentleman, whose curiosity led him among 
the ruins on the 11th, found a number of 
French soldiers enjoying themselves in what 
had once been a tavern. The doors had been 
pulled off the hinges for firewood, and above 
the passage was chalked in large characters, 
" Erdre% sans frapper." The spirit of jollity 
indicated by this little incident pervaded the 
soldiers of our ally even when many of their 
slain comrades lay mutilated and ensanguined 
around them. 

"When the Highlanders entered the Eedan 
to remove the wounded, among the first objects 
that caught their attention among the dead 
were several British ofScers, each holding in 
his grasp a Eussian soldier or ofScer. One had 
his hand, stiffened in death, upon the throat of 
a Eussian soldier, who lay beneath him. 
Another had his arms locked round the waist 
of an enemy of his own rank. WhUe engaged 
in a furious struggle of strength, both had 
fallen under the discharges of grape which 
swept "the open" of the work. Wear the 
centre of the space a Eussian officer, partly 
stript, lay without any visible cause for his 
death. His hands and feet were beautifully 
white and small, as those of a lady, and his 
features regular and calm, and singularly 
handsome. He seemed as if he had laid down 
to sleep with perfect composure of mind and 
body, and that the hurricane of the cannonade 
had swept above without disturbing his 
repose. 

Some of the slain soldiers of the second and 
light divisions clung to the parapets and slopes 



as if still living, showing with what reluctance 
they retired, and with what desperation they 
had fought. A gigantic Irish grenadier, who 
had literally led his comrades, encouraging 
them by voice and gesture, as well as by per- 
sonal daring, lay stretched in " the open," 
with a single wound in the forehead. He had 
been killed early in the assault ; but neither 
shell, shot, grape, nor explosion, struck him 
during all the storm and wreck which had 
passed over and within the redoubt. 

During the assault upon the Eedan, a 
soldier of the 88th (Connaught Eangers) en- 
deavouring to cheer on a party of the light 
division, who, from their disparity of numbers, 
were unwilling to advance, placed his cap 
upon his bayonet, and waved it above his 
head. An officer of the 77th asked his name, 
which he gave : "I shall recommend you for 
promotion," was the reply, which was scarcely 
uttered when the officer himself was shot 
down. ^ 

The wounded English soldiers bore up man- 
fully, although their want of success at the 
Eedan oppressed them. As some of these poor 
fellows were brought to the rear, they at- 
tempted to sing " Cheer, boys, cheer," but it 
was a faint performance. The testimony of 
all who conversed with the English soldiers 
bears out this idea, that had they been sup- 
ported in their attempt upon the Eedan, or had 
the numbers who escaped the fire which swept 
the space between it and the trenches, and 
entered the work, been at aU adequate to the 
enterprise, they would have charged through 
it with the bayonet in the face of any obstacles 
or dangers, however formidable. Many, like 
young Dunham Massey of the 19th, scorning 
to retreat before forces, however numerous, 
and when victory was hopeless, turned, and 
faced the flaming batteries, and fell. Some, 
like the gallant boy (for he was no more) just 
named, survived, but most of them perished. 

"They -were true to the last of their blood and their 
breath." 



CHAPTEE CIIL 
EFFECT IN EUEOPE AND TSE EAST OF THE TIDIN&S OF THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL. 

" Ye shall live renown'd in story — 
Ye, whose arms in fields of glory 

Sav'd your homes and native land." — War Song. 



"Eo event since the battle of Waterloo pro- 
duced such an effect in Europe and the world 
as the fall of Southern Sebastopol. In Eng- 
land, however, the tidings were received with 
mingled feelings of discontent and triumph. 
The nation was chagrined that English skiU 
and English valour did not play a more con- 
spicuous part. It was felt that the power of 



Eussia was broken, and at this all rejoiced. 
There was also deep gratitude throughout the- 
nation to the army for its bravery and endu- 
rance under such severe tests of both; but 
there was great dissatisfaction with the bad 
generalship of the commands-in-chief, and the 
inefficiency of the head- quarters' staff. Gene- 
rals Simpson, Codrington, and Markham, did 
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not meet the expectations of the people. Lieu- 
tenant-general Markham, when commander of 
a brigade before Mooltan, gained considerable 
reputation, but he did not show much ability 
before the Eedan, which was probably attribut- 
able to his impaired health. The despatch of 
General Simpson was so badly written as to 
excite murmurs aU through the country ; the 
people could not understand from it why a 
failure at the Eedan should have taken place, 
except from the imperfection of the arrange- 
ments, for which Generals Simpson, Codrington, 
and Markham were responsible. With a small 
body of troops, utterly inadequate for the pur- 
pose, General Simpson assailed the most power- 
ful bulwark of the defence, notwithstanding 
the warning afforded by the failure on the 
18th of June. The British soldiers were 
beaten out, not by the fire of the Malakoff, as 
might have been apprehended, for the French 
had previously captured it, but by the bayonet 
charges of the garrison, after the English had 
been long enough in, if reinforced, to have 
taken the place. The small British force was 
unsupported — all was confusion in the trenches; 
"they were so crowded" that General Simpson 
could not re-organise the attack. The English 
public could learn just sufficient to show that 
there had been a scramble into the place, a de- 
sultory combat when the troops entered, and a 
massacre of these men from want of support, 
because the commander-in-chief and his lieu- 
tenant-generals did not know what to do. The 
unwillingness of the raw young soldiers to 
follow General "Windham when within the 
place, and drive the Russians out with the 
bayonet, was a source of chagrin to the nation, 
always accustomed to hear of its soldiers at- 
tempting anything where their officers led, 
and accomplishing everything which it was 
possible to accomplish by heroism. It was 
generally believed that want of confidence in 
their commanders was the chief cause of the 
soldiers in the Eedan holding back; and a 
belief that the Eedan was mined, and would 
be blown up as soon as the Eussians retreated 
(a belief well founded), was another cause of 
the backwai-dness of the English soldiers. But 
while these explanations relieved the country 
from any fear as to the lasting bravery of its 
soldiers, regrets were still bitterly cherished 
that the conduct of the military chiefs should 
have impaired the confidence of the troops. 
The Eussians at Silistria were deterred in 
their final assault by precisely the same influ- 
ences which checked the British at the Eedan, 
and justified the prediction of Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Camou, made to an eminent person before 
the 18th of June — "The men will lose confi- 
dence, and will finally refuse to advance." 

But while England mourned in the shame of 
a defeat thus produced, and over the loss of so 



many of her gallant sons, she exulted in the 
humiliation of the enemy, and the prospects of 
final victory and speedy peace, which the de- 
struction of Sebastopol and the proud fleet 
which nestled in its harbour so naturally en- 
couraged. Never since the year 1815 were 
more jubilant congratulations lieard from man 
to man in England. In the theatres and con- 
cert-rooms of the capital, the sister capitals of 
Scotland and Ireland, and in the provincial 
cities of the three kingdoms, the people gave 
vent to their rejoicings by the most marked 
demonstrations. 

The 30th of September was appointed for 
public thanksgiving. The day fell on Sunday, 
which prevented that marked expression of 
feeling which would have been given had a 
holiday been created for the occasion ; but 
appropriate sermons were delivered, suitable to 
the occasion, and thanksgivings ascended in 
nearly all the sanctuaries of the British Isles. 

Although the war had not been so popular in 
France as in England, the rejoicing was greater. 
Victory is a precious word to France, the love 
of military glory makes the announcement 
exciting, however the cause in which it is 
gained may be regarded by the public. Fetes, 
balls, addresses, congratulations, theatrical dis- 
plays, and every customary form of French 
triumph, showed the excitement into which all 
France allowed itself so freely to be carried. 
A grand religious festival lent its solemnities 
and pageant to the expression of the general 
satisfaction. The minister of public instruction 
addressed a circular to the French bishops, 
which ran thus : — 

" The emperor, elevating his thoughts to the 
Supreme Judge of armies and of empires, 
desires you to call the faithful to the steps 
of the altar, to render public thanks to the 
Almighty. Monsieur the Prefect will concert 
with you such measures as shall give to the Te 
Deum, which you will cause to be sung on 
Sunday, the 16th instant, all the solemnity 
desirable." ■ : 

The Catheidral of Notre Dame was selected 
for the ceremonial, and decorated in accordance 
with French military as well as religious taste. 
On the four columns by which the first gallery 
of the portico was supported the shields of 
France, England, Turkey, and Sardinia were 
emblazoned, and the colours of the four nations 
were hung along the base of the two towers ; 
over each of which four green banners were 
hoisted, embroidered with golden bees. Crim- 
son velvet embroidered with gold was hung 
round the interior of the cathedral. At inter- 
vals there were placed spread-eagles of gold. 
On the columns were large clusters of the allied 
flags. From the roof were suspended ori- 
flammes and banners. 
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At mid-day on the 16 th the emperor and 
Prince Jerome left the court of the Tuileries in 
a state carriage, attended by a brilliant escort, 
and followed by a military procession. Im- 
mediately on the empress entering the state 
carriage one hundred guns thundered their 
salutation over Paris. Along the line of route, 
from the Tuileries to Notre Dame, the enun- 
ciations of triumph were loud and incessant. 
The clangour of the trumpet, the roll of the 
drum, and the shouts of the people were 
blended ; flags waved from windows and bal- 
conies, and the regimental standards were 
lowered to the emperor as he passed. Over 
every sound could be heard the great bell of 
Notre Dame, giving a peculiar significance to 
the scene and the triumph. France seldom saw 
a finer day — the mellow autumnal light fell 
richly on magnificent equipages, martial uni- 
forms, and gaudy yet graceful flags. The 
•whole scene was animated and sparkling, as if 
France went forth on her bridal day. When 
the emperor arrived at the church he was 
received by the Archbishop of Paris and the 
cathedral clergy. The metropolitan presented to 
the emperor the holy water and incense, and 
addressed his majesty in terms of congra- 
tulation; who replied declaring that he had 
come to thank Heaven for the triumph vouch- 
safed, knowing that his arms could not succeed, 
nor France be secure, without the protection 
of Providence. The emperor was then conducted 
"within the church ; he advanced to the foot of 
the altar, and bent on one knee, remaining with 
his head resting upon his hand for some 
minutes in silence, and was thence conducted 
to his chair or throne. In the aisles and tran- 
sept the benches were occupied by the state 
officers and members of foreign embassies : 
strangely and unaccountably the ambassadors 
of Austria and Prussia were amongst the most 
prominent. Prussia, ever ready to thwart the 
aims and policy of the allies, was now as ready 
to cringe basely before their power. Among 
the conspicuous persons were Abd-el-Kader and 
his Arab suite, whose deportment was an object 
of curiosity, as a group of Mohammedans occu- 
pying a prominent part in a Roman Catholic 
temple was a novelty. The Arahs, without 
affecting any sympathy with the service, con- 
ducted themselves with propriety and good taste. 
In the side aisles the people, without distinction 
of rank, were admitted. When the emperor 
had taken his seat the Te Ileum began, and was 
chanted in the midst of the most profound silence. 
The Bomine salvum fac Imperatorum was sung 
three times. The vast assembly then knelt, 
and the archbishop pronounced the benediction. 
The emperor and his suit retired with the same 
pomp, and were met with even greater demon- 
stration of enthusiasm by the people who 
thronged the streets. 



The rejoicings at Turin, if less imposing, 
were quite as heartfelt as at Paris. In Con- 
stantinople the news seemed too good to be 
true ; at first it was doubted, grave Turks 
shook their heads, declaring that the will of 
Allah must be done ; but when uncertainty was 
dissipated by intelligence the authority of which 
could not be disputed, the people gave way to 
an exuberant joy such as seldom agitated the 
citizens of Constantinople. The sultan, like the 
other allied sovereigns, made suitable arrange- 
ments for publicly recognising the value of the 
conquest. The Greek inhabitants of the Turkish 
capital were not partakers of the general joy. 
Their rage was intense, and expressed inde- 
cently or vindictively, as circumstances allowed. 
Many attempts were made by them to assas- 
sinate French sailors and soldiers, even in- 
valids. The Greeks of every class in Constan- 
tinople went scowling about with looks of the 
bitterest resentment towards the allies, espe- 
cially the French. As, after the 18th of June, 
their delight was boundless, so now their de- 
spondency and resentment were profound. 
Throughout the Mussulman states feelings 
similar to those evinced at Constantinople were 
displayed. In Alexandria and Morocco, in 
Tunis, and even in beleaguered Kars, the tidings 
received an enthusiastic welcome. 

The Scandinavian states showed more sym- 
pathy with the allies than any other neutral 
nations. In Denmark and Sweden a sober 
but determinedly-expressed satisfaction was 
evinced in various public ways ; but in Nor- 
way the exultation of the whole people rivalled 
that of the nations by whose arms the victory 
was gained. No nation had so much to fear 
as Norway from the continued progress of 
Russian aggression ; and it required the coun- 
teracting power of the Swedish court to prevent 
the Norwegian people flying to arms, and par- 
ticipating with the allies in the hazards and 
glories of the war. In Germany the courts 
everywhere manifested regret ; even among 
the German princes nearly related to her ma- 
jesty, there was one who had no share in the 
joy which filled her breast — George of Hanover 
was as cordially with Russia as the other Ger- 
man potentates generally were. The courts 
of Belgium, Holland, and Naples, did not 
partake in the rejoicings of the allies; but 
the peoples of most of the European nations 
rejoiced with France and England; perhaps 
the Belgians, and the lower classes of Naples 
and of the Swiss Sunderbund, were the ex- 
ceptions. The aristocratic classes in Germany 
sympathised with Russia still. The Augsburg 
Ga%ette conveyed the true state of feeling in 
Germany in the following passage: — "Who- 
ever has calmly studied the position of Ger- 
many throughout the struggle must be in- 
evitably convinced that in the leading circles 
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there has existed a secret sympathy with 
Russia, a secret hatred for the Napoleon 
dynasty. From reasons caused by the unmis- 
takeable feeling of the whole people, the cause 
of Russia was not openly espoused ; hut a tacit 
support was given to it by inaction, and no idea 
was entertained of acting against Russia. The 
iuTulnerability of the Russian army was be- 
lieved so long as the Western powers were 
alone in the field, and the quiet hope was enter- 
tained that Napoleon III., like Napoleon I., 
would knock his head to pieces against this 
powerful adversary, and Germany reap where 
she had not sown ; but the fall of Sebastopol has 
destroyed the belief and deceived that hope." 

The "nationalities," as the patriots of Po- 
land, Hungary, and Italy are termed, were 
much agitated by the intelligence, and in- 
dulged in hopes and fears alike groundless. 
Kossuth, Mazzini, and Ledru Rollin, imme- 
diately employed their pens in predicting 
various issues, none of which came to pass. 
Their vaticinations may be judged of by the fol- 
lowing extract from their joint address to the 
democracy of Europe : — " The town of Sebas- 
topol has fallen. The war between the go- 
vernments of Western Europe and the czar is 
irrevocable and indefinitely prolonged. It is 
impossible for Russia to treat after a defeat, 
without sinking into the position of a power 
of the third rank; and it is impossible that 
the allied governments, in the face of a public 
opinion emboldened by victory, should oiSfer 
peace on less onerous conditions. For us, 
therefore, the fall of Sebastopol is but as the 
first word of a war ; the last word and denoue- 
ment belongs to the people." The only thing 
proved by this paragraph is the incapacity of 
those men to deal with a vast European ques- 
tion, and their assurance in presuming to 
lecture the people of England, either as to 
political expediency, political necessity, or 
political ethics. For Louis Kossuth we cherish 
the most profound esteem and respect, as a 
noble-hearted, noble-minded man, and true 
patriot, who knows the resources, wants, and 
duties of Hungary ; but we deny his fitness at 
all to enter upon the field of English politics, 
or to prescribe for English statesmen or the 
English people a political programme. The 
aims and the modes of attaining them, com- 
mended by him to the English people, were 
as impracticable as his vaticinations were false. 

While such effects were produced in the 
allied and neutral nations by the intelligence 
of the fall of Sebastopol, how was it received 
in the cities and countries over which the czar 
held sway ? At St. Petersburg the rage of the 
people was unbounded ; they followed the im- 
perial carriages in the streets, shouting, " Re- 
venge for Sebastopol! — revenge for Sebastopol!" 
Lifted up in the pride of their national arro- 



gance, they believed themselves able to con- 
quer the world, and underrated the power, 
as they despised the rights, of all other peo- 
ples. The Emperor Alexander was represented 
as replying to a suggestion that negotiations 
for peace might now be opened, by the 
haughty remark — "Russia never negotiates 
after defeat." This was false as to the past, 
and destined to be so upon the disaster of 
Sebastopol. It was deemed politic for the 
emperor to take a tour in his empire, visiting 
its principal cities, and endeavouring to keep 
up the courage of his people and his troops. 
He accordingly proceeded, in the first instance, 
to Moscow, accompanied by the empress and 
the Grand-dukes Constantino, Nicholas, and 
Michael. It was announced at St. Petersburg 
that the emperor had gone to the ancient 
capital of the empire to pray for success to 
"the arms of the orthodox Church." This 
was also circulated in Moscow, and produced an 
immense sensation. The emperor was received 
with fanatical enthusiasm. He did not arrive 
until near midnight ; but instantly the bells of 
the churches rang joyful peals, and the city 
was illuminated as suddenly as if by enchant- 
ment. The people were in earnest ; the czar 
was the impersonation of principles dear to 
them — civil despotism and religious intoler- 
ance. Alexander proceeded to the glorious 
palace of the Kremlin. The next day he was 
received with great ecclesiastical pomp at the 
Cathedral of the Ascension, whither he went 
to ofier prayers on behalf of the armies of holy 
Russia and the orthodox Church. He was re- 
ceived by the patriarch, who presented to him 
the following address, remarkable for its stern 
fanaticism, base adulation, and blasphemous 
appropriation to the czar of a passage in the 
110th Psalm prophetic of the Messiah : — 

"Most pious Emperor, — Does the old me- 
tropolis of your throne, to which was reserved, 
by special decree, the honour of receiving you 
with a joyous presentiment on your arrival in 
the world, need to express to you its sentiments 
when it sees in you the accomplishment of its 
prayers and its presentiments, and the source 
of new devotion for the country ? It feels pro- 
foundly the high imperial grace which you have 
shown us, in accepting the immense burden of 
the empire, with the extraordinary inheritance 
of continuing the just war in which we are en- 
gaged ; and in finding time, amid the numerous 
occupations of the commencement of a reign, to 
recall to mind your cradle, Moscow, and to accord 
to it the joy of your presence. But that is not 
all. We understand, with profound respect, the 
lofty reason of your arrival among us. You 
hasten to the hereditary sanctuary of the co- 
ronation of the czars to address your imperial 
prayer to Him who ' eaves kings,' and with 
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the intercession of his saints — of Bishop Peter, 
■who blessed the conimenoement of this capital, 
and of Bishop Alexis, who blessed your birth, 
and in your holy baptism received you in his 
arms — to obtain that ' the Lord shall send thee 
from Zion the sceptre of power ;' and that your 
firmness shall triumph over the efforts, and 
your penetration over the cunning, of the 
enemies of Russia. Russia will understand 
your prayer; millions of hearts will repeat it 
in all the orthodox churches, and all the 
empire, in order to assure you power, victory, 
peace, health, and salvation. We address to 
the Lord another prayer : it is to see you soon 
with the sacred sign of the saints — the crown 
of your father and your ancestors^ — amid the 
benedictions of heaven and of Russia." 

Before the emperor left Moscow, he addressed 
to the civil governor of the city a document 
which at once shows the imperial policy and 
spirit, and how heavily the capture of Sebas- 
topol was felt by the court : — 

" Count Arsenius Andreievitch, — From the 
time that I ascended the throne of my ances- 
tors, it has been my heartfelt wish to visit the 
dear and trusted ancient capital of my empire 
— the city in which I was born and received 
baptism, under the protection of the relics of 
the worker of miracles — St. Alexis of Moscow. 
Having now fulfilled this wish, I have expe- 
rienced from the inhabitants of Moscow a 
reception which has caused great gladness to 
myself and my whole house — a reception such 
as Russia has at all times given to her so- 
vereigns. I commission you to express my 
heartiest acknowledgments to all classes in 
Moscow. My happiness would have been 
complete, had not preceding events clouded 
these fortunate moments. It is already known, 
by my order of the day addressed to the 
Russian armies, that the garrison of Sebastopol, 
after an unexampled siege of eleven months — 
after deeds of prowess previously unheard of — 
after a self-denial, and the repulse of six ob- 
stinate attacks — has passed over to the north 
side of the town, leaving to the enemy only 
bloody ruins. Sebastopol's heroic defenders 
have achieved all that human strength could 
perform. Past and present events I accept as 
the inscrutable will of Providence, who chas- 
tens Russia with heavy hours of trial. But 
Russia's trials were once far heavier, and God 
the Lord sent down to her his all-bountiful 
and invisible aid. Wherefore let us also now 
put our trust in Him : He will defend Russia, 
the orthodox, who has drawn the sword for 
the just cause — the cause of Christianity. The 
incessant proofs of all and every one's readiness 
to sacrifice property, family, and the last drop 
of their blood for maintaining the integrity of 
the empire and the national honour, delight 



me. It is precisely in these national feelings 
and efforts that I find consolation and strength; 
and from my whd.e heart, indissolubly blended 
with my loyal and gallant people, I, with 
trust in God's help and grace, repeat the words 
of Alexander I., — ' Where truth is, there also 
is God ! ' I remaia unalterably well inclined 
towards you." 

From Moscow the czar proceeded to Mco- 
laieff, which place will be described in another 
chapter. There he was some time ill, and suf- 
fered great anxieties from the operations of the 
allies against Einburn, to be related in due 
course. Thither he summoned Todtleben, ta 
strengthen the defences, and the Grand-duke 
Constantine concocted measures for rebuilding 
the Black Sea fleet. Early in October, he 
issued a ukase for the increase of the army. 
The levy fell most onerously, as usual, upon 
Poland, as the province which furnished the 
best soldiers, and it was the policy of Russia 
to drain that country of its warlike youth, and 
thus exhaust its nationality. The Poles, 
having deserted in great numbers, most of 
those who crossed the frontiers of Prussia and 
Austria were bound, sent back, and either shot, 
hanged, or scourged to death ! The sufferings 
of Poland were terrible. While at Nicolaieff, 
the czar consulted by telegraph Prince Pas- 
kiewitch, who remained at Warsaw, and as 
he relied upon the prince's judgment more 
than upon that of any other officer in his army, 
the flashes of the telegraph were incessant. 
During the absence of the emperor from his 
capital, despondency hung like a cloud over 
the whole city; the same state of things pre- . 
vailed at Moscow, notwithstanding the fanati- 
cism of the people. 

Such were the effects which rapidly fol- 
lowed one another after the entire ruin of 
Southern Sebastopol became known throughout 
Russia. The exhaustion of the country was 
greater than was known in Western Europe. 
A Russian nobleman, with whom the author 
has the pleasure of acquaintance, assured him 
that had the war been prosecuted with vigour 
after the destruction of Sebastopol, Russia must 
have sued for peace, on any terms, before the 
spring of 1856 opened for fresh naval cam- 
paigns, and subjected her in the Baltic and the 
White Sea to fresh blockades. The country 
was drained, the people depressed ; the fanatical 
clergy began to express the apprehension that 
God was at last fighting against Russia, and 
it seemed as if the prophetic announcement 
was heard over that vast empire, "I am 
against thee, Gog !" The scripture figure 
of a hook placed in the nose of a vast and 
ravenous monster, disappointing and restrain- 
ing him, and which learned theologians and 
expositors apply to Russia, was certainly a 
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very apt expression of the providential restraint 
laid upon the Russian empire at the crisis con- 
cerning which we write. The spirit of the 
nation was as bigoted, fierce, vindictive, and 
aggressive as ever, but its power of mischief 
was reined back by an Almighty hand. The 
events passing within, and upon the bounda- 
ries of the empire, were mighty providential 
dispensations, chastising its eupiditj^, blood- 
thirstiness, and tyranny. Russia was beaten, 
although on some fields of the conflict, as in 
Asia Minor, the apathy or treachery to one 
another on the part of her enemies enabled her 
to maintain a protracted struggle. The grand 



moral lesson was taught that aggressive nations 

act upon principles which react to their own 

ruin. The poet is often quoted who sang — 

" War is a game, which, were their subjects wise. 
Kings would but seldom play;" 

but, unfortunately, subjects are as much dis- 
posed to play it out as kings. It was easier 
to make peace with the Emperor of Russia than 
with his people, and the defeat and suffering 
entailed upon them were retributive. Not- 
withstanding the energy displayed afterwards, 
the power of Russia for the purpose of this 
war fell with the fall of Southern Sebas- 
topol. 



CHAPTER CIV. 

CONTINUATION OF THE BLOCKADE OF EARS.— SUFFERINGS AND NOBLE ENDURANCE OF THE 
GARRISON.— REPULSE OF AN ASSAULT BT THE "WHOLE RUSSIAN AEMT. 



" Do but behold yon poor and starved band, 
And your fair show shall suck away their bones. 
Leaving them but the shales and husks of men. 
There is not work enough for all our hands." — Shakspeee. 



Smry V. 



In the last chapter on the blockade of Ears, 
the narrative of events was brought down to the 
beginning of September. The following letter, 
from the Erzerum correspondent of the French 
press, will confirm the general representations 
already given of the conduct of General "Wil- 
liams, and of the gallant men who co-operated 
with him. It is agreeable to find, from a French 
source, opinions corroborative of the commen- 
dations pronounced upon the British commis- 
sioner and his faithful coadjutors : — " Were 
it not for the presence of an English superior 
oflcer. Colonel "Williams, the British commis- 
sioner, matters would have become desperate. 
Colonel "Williams has displayed the most praise- 
worthy energy inpre venting our men and horses 
dying from misery. It was he who saved the 
army from utter destruction. God knows how it 
can exist, but it actually exists, notwithstanding 
its privations. There are regiments which have 
received no pay for fourteen, eighteen, and even 
twenty-five months. Money, however, was 
not wanting. The government is not to blame. 
I have known it to send, on one occasion, 
20,000 puises ; but the crowd of needy pashas 
is so great, and they pay themselves so exactly, 
that the money disappears as it were by en- 
chantment, and the soldiers continue exposed 
to all sorts of privations. You may easily 
conceive that Colonel "Williams, who opposed 
that system, cannot have many friends among 
the authors of those robberies. They accord- 
ingly did everything they could to have him 
removed. The Porte has confided to him the 
mission of reorganising the army, of which he 
will probably assume the command. Baron de 
Schwartzenburg, a German officer, has been 



attached to his staff as inspector of the cavalrjr, 
with several other European officers. The in- 
telligence from Kurdistan is unsatisfactory. 
The town of Mouoh is said to have been re- 
duced to ashes. A courier sent thither by M. 
Castagne was murdered on the way. A body 
of Bashi-bazouks is believed to have gone over 
to the Russians. The revolt appears to be most 
serious." 

On the 7th of Septeinber, news arrived of 
the battle of the Tchernaya, and the terrible 
defeat of the Russians, which much encouraged 
the English officers. . 

On the 10th General Williams wrote to Lord 
Clarendon, giving the following picture of 
affairs : — 

" Their cavalry are emploji-ed in setting fire 
to the dry grass on which we endeavour to feed 
our horses, and for which daily skirmishes take 
place (up to within range of our long guns). 
The weather has become cold, and snow fell on 
the surrounding hills on the night of the 8th ; 
but, after the equinoctial gales, we may have 
two months sufficiently moderate to admit of 
military operations. I therefore continue the 
work of adding to our defences. Troups de 
loups have been made round our intrenchments 
on the heights, which extend more than a mile 
from Veli Pasha Tabia to the English tabias ; 
in the meantime the interior line of the town 
has not been neglected. In spite of the mili- 
tary executions I informed your lordship of in 
my last despatch, desertion to a serious extent 
occurred last night ; I therefore advised the 
muschir to disband the regiment of rediff, from 
which all these desertions have taken place, to 
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put tke officers on half-pay, and to distribute 
the men among tlie companions of the other 
corps. The sentence was executed this morn- 
ing, to the astonishment of the officers and 
soldiers of this unworthy regiment ; and I 
trust we have now struck at the root of the 
evil, for the general disposition of the garrison 
is admirable." 

On the 11th of September Consul Brant 
addressed Lord Clarendon in terms which 
showed that "hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick : "— 

" I would not wish to throw discouragement 
on the result of the expedition under Omar 
Pasha, but I cannot divest my mind of great 
anxiety as to its results from the effects of the 
climate and the nature of the country it will 
have to traverse in its advance on Tiflis — a 
country of swamps, woods, and rivers, and of 
small resources for provisioning an army; pos- 
sessed by an active enemy like the Russians, I 
conceive the only chance of success against 
Tiflis (the safety of the army depends on its 
success) consists in a rapid march through the 
country. If the proceedings of Omar Pasha be 
dilatory he will lose half his men by sickness 
and privation, and will effect nothing. In 
my opinion, a much safer plan would have been 
to send even a smaller force by this route. The 
expedition has been too long delayed, and by 
this delay its success has been imperilled. I 
hope most sincerely that my prevision may 
prove incorrect. Everything depends on the 
activity and energy of Omar Pasha, and the 
support he may receive from his own govern- 
ment. If the latter be not greater than my 
experience leads me to anticipate, I can feel no 
confidence in a favourable result, and I cannot 
help thinking that 10,000 European troops, 
with 3000 or 4000 cavalry, sent to Kars a 
month ago by this route, would have effected 
more than the present expedition, even if it 
prove as large and as complete as it is reported 
to be. Saleh Bey, a miralai of cavalry, has 
just arrived from Kars. He is going on to 
Constantinople to represent, on the part of the 
musohir, the dangerous predicament in which 
the garrison stands, unless immediate and direct 
succours be sent for its relief. He says that 
Omar Pasha's army will require a month or 
more before it can move from the coast, and 
General Mouravieff may not find it necessary 
to retire from before Kars for some weeks, and 
then possibly he will take only his best troops, 
leaving a sufficient force to maintain the block- 
ade. Now, although this force may be small, 
and the troops not very choice, it will answer 
the purpose, for the Turkish garrison cannot 
move a step beyond the intrenchments, because 
it has no cavalry, and may be said to be with- 
out artillery, the horses being so reduced in 



condition that they cannot drag the guns. 
Thus, while there is any force before Kars 
supplied with guns and cavalry, the garrison 
cannot venture to issue from its works. The 
stock of provisions is so small that it will not 
last until the period arrives when the snow 
will oblige the enemy to retire to their winter 
quarters ; so that if succours be not sent up to 
Kars by Trebizond without a moment's delay, 
the garrison may be forced to abandon the place 
with the guns and ammunition, and to seek its 
safety in retreat at any risk. This is exactly 
what Saleh Bey stated, and which a letter I 
saw from Baron Schwartzenburg confirms. It 
may happen that General Mouravieff may 
think it l^azardous to leave a small force before 
the place, not knowing exactly the resources of 
the garrison ; or he may think it necessary to 
concentrate all his forces to meet the advance 
of Omar Pasha; stUl it would be most im- 
prudent to risk the capture of Kars on a matter 
of opinion as to what General Mouravieff may 
decide on doing." 

Meanwhile the indefatigable exertions of 
General "Williams continued to inspire con- 
fidence in all around him. The following tes- 
timony to this effect was written at the time 
by Captain Thompson, whose own hardships 
and labours were such that he only arrived at 
home to die : — " Nothing is done without the 
general. He is de facto commander-in-chief, and 
we come next to him in point of responsibility 
and hard work. The Turkish pashas sit in 
their tents all day, perspiring and smoking, 
and we are out all day and night. It is very 
fagging work ; but we have to remember that 
we are Englishmen, and with the example of 
our pasha we are not likely to forget it." The 
captain immediately adds : — " My scribbling 
was stopped by seeing about 200 Cossacks 
coming across the plain at a gallop to cut off 
our foragers. They have been rather too fond 
of this lately, and once or twice have been 
more successful than they ought to have been. 
However, I made last night some small rifle- 
pits, and sent the men down to them among 
the rocks under the Kara-dagh. Our foragers 
were desired to run under the rocks for safety, 
and the Cossacks followed them, thinking they 
had not been seen, when pop, pop went the 
rifles, and over tumbled some Cossacks, while 
the rest galloped away. We then presented 
them with a couple of rounds of grape as a 
parting gift, but they were already too far off 
for it to take effect." 

On the 14th a Russian deserter informed 
Dr. Sandwith that great sickness had suddenly 
stricken Mouravieff'' s army ; from his account 
the doctor inferred that it was cholera. The 
Russian commissariat was conducted in the 
most praiseworthy manner, the supplies of the 
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soldiers being abundant, sheep-skin coats and 
other articles of warm apparel were sent in 
large quantities for their comfort and protection 
from the cold. At that date General "Williams 
wrote to Lord Clarendon, informing him of the 
want of loyalty on the part of certain portions 
of the rediff soldiery : — 

" From my more recent despatches your 
lordship will have perceived that desertion is 
the great evil against which we have to contend. 
In spite of the example exhibited to the troops 
in the disbanding of the regiment of rediff, as 
detailed in my despatch of the 10th inst., we 
had n.0 less than six desertions yesterday ; for- 
tunately, we recaptured two of the deserters ; 
they proved to be men of the corps in question. 
They were tried by a council of war, and 
instantly shot. On their trial they denounced 
the persons (inhabitants of Ears) who had 
instigated them to this act of treason, and 
■ furnished them with peasants' clothes to enable 
them to effect their purpose. Three of these 
men were seized in a house where the musket 
of one of the prisoners who suffered yesterday 
was found, together with the clothes and 
appointments of seven more deserters. There 
can be little doubt that these wretches are in 
communication with the enemy, as procla- 
mations were found on. the last-captured spy, 
offering any deserters free passage through the 
Russian posts to their homes. A council of 
war has tried and condemned these men, who 
will be hanged to day in the market-place ; 
and the appointments of the seven deserters 
who have escaped by their agency will be 
exhibited on the gallows as a further proof of 
their guilt. Tour lordship will learn with 
pleasure that, up to this moment, no Christian 
subject of the sultan has betrayed us, all those 
who have so justly forfeited their lives being 
Mussulmans." 

The disloyalty of the militia and of some of 
the inhabitants of Ears was not the only 
evidence of the want of good faith on the part 
of many of the sultan's subjects, as the despatch 
of General "Williams to the Foreign-office on 
the 19th proved : — 

" The large force detached from the Russian 
army, which I informed your lordship was 
operating in the neighbourhood of the Soghanli- 
dagh, was seen by my foot-messenger about 
eight days ago searching in the direction of 
Penjrood, in Geuleh, where Haji Ali Pasha 
and several other officers who had recently left 
Kars were stationed, for the purpose of pas- 
turing the cavalry and artillery horses which 
accompanied them, and for seizing a favourable 
opportunity to get barley into our camp. Haji 
AU Pasha, with his attendants, having incau- 
tiously ventured too far from these detach- 
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ments, was taken prisoner, and ia now in the 
Russian camp, opposite our intrenchments. 
This is the second pasha who has been taken in 
this manner ; Bahlool Pasha, the hereditarj^ 
chief of Bayazid, having fallen into the enemy's 
hands near Euch-Kelissa, about two months 
ago. I should state to your lordship that, by 
Prince Paskiewitch's official reports on the last 
war, this very Bahlool Pasha allowed himself 
to be taken prisoner in Bayazid, and, while in 
the enemy's hands, exerted himself as an active 
partizan in their favour by intriguing with and 
rendering neutral several of the sultan's Turkish 
subjects. The similarity of the game played 
and playing by this man forces me to bring 
him to your excellency's notice ; the more so as 
several of the Kurdish bands of horse under Veli 
Pasha, during the recent unsuccessful operations 
of the Russian general-in-chief against Erze- 
rum, disbanded and fled to their homes with- 
out firing a shot. Another very serious coin- 
cidence is the conduct of the principal Mussul- 
man inhabitants of Erzerum during the late 
panic. There is no doubt that they would have 
treated with the enemy if the forts around the 
city had not restrained them, and prevented 
an attack from the Russian army. I can only 
conclude that, as in 1829, Russian gold was 
ready at hand to effect its work. The Christian 
notables and their flock alone (under their 
bishop) showed true loyalty, and I have 
thanked them, through his reverence, in the 
name of the British government." 

It will naturally strike an English reader as 
improbable that men holding the high position 
of these pashas should expect to return to a 
professed allegiance to the sultan after such 
deeds ; but they had only to pay the pashas at 
Constantinople well to escape every punitive 
measure by which the Porte might be supposed 
to visit such treason. 

On the 17th the garrison was overjoyed with 
what Dr. Sandwith called "glorious news." 
Omar Pasha was represented as being at 
Batoum, with a vast number of steamers 
crowded with troops, and an immense trans- 
port. Forty thousand men were represented 
as constituting his army. Mouravieff was said 
to have departed from his camp with 12,000 
of the blockading army for Akhiska, but Sand- 
with had no doubt that the enemy himself had 
issued this report to throw the garrison off its 
guard. General Williams does not appear to 
have believed either rumour, for in his despatch 
to Lord Clarendon, dated two days later, and 
already given, he does not mention them. Ho 
knew both Omar and the Russians better than 
his officers did. 

On the 23rd a Georgian of some distinction 
deserted to the garrison. He was one Aislan 
Agha ; six horsemen were in his retinue. Ia 
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his effort to enter the city, the Russian patrol 
stopped him. Agha replied to their challenge 
anthoritatively in Russian — " Do you not know 
me ? I am the colonel going the rounds." 
The patrol hesitated. Agha made the moment 
of hesitation available, and, with his brave 
followers, charged through, and entered the 
city in safety. His arrival was a great event, 
for he brought the news of the fall of Sebasto- 
pol. The tidings ran "like wildfire" through 
town and garrison, and acclamations of joy 
burst from soldiers and people. At mid-day 
there was a general parade, and the news was 
read at the heads of the various battalions. 
The citizens turned out, and there was a feu de 
joie of pistols, guns, fowling-pieces, Bashi- 
bazouk carbines, &c. A grand salute was 
ordered from the castle, but as soon as the first 
gun was discharged a regiment of Russian 
cavalry, with two batteries of artillery, ap- 
proached the Hafiz Pasha Fort, and opened a 
quick fire. The oiflcers of the garrison were 
astonished at this strange procedure ; but the 
sagacity of General Williams was not for a 
moment at fault. He pointed out the real 
object — an intention to prevent the salute 
being heard as a salute by the Russian army, 
lest they should infer the truth, or that some 
other great victory was gained ; for the Russian 
troops were beginning to despair of capturing 
Ears, and would have been disheartened by 
hearing that victory elsewhere had crowned 
the allied arms. 

On the 26lh intelligence reached the muschir 
that Omar Pasha's army was rapidly concen- 
trating on the Chourouk-su, and that the 
" Sirdar Ekram" intended to begin his opera- 
tions against Georgia with instant vigour. 
The muschir also received tidings that Sebas- 
topol was partly taken, and the Hussian fleet 
entirely destroyed. 

On the 25th the cholera broke out with 
fearful violence ; it was imported from the 
enemy by means of deserters. Dr. Sandwith 
made every effort to check its course, but it 
continued its ravages from day to day, until 
1000 soldiers and many citizens perished by 
it. On this day the whole country seemed on 
fire, from the burning of the grass by the Rus- 
sians, to prevent the cavalry of the garrison 
from sallying forth in quest of fodder for the 
horses. 

On the 26th news arrived from Omar Pasha 
which seems altogether irreconcilable with the 
honour and good faith of that general in what 
concerned the relief of Kars. Dr. Sandwith, 
referring to that intelligence, thus wrote con- 
cerning it in his journal of the 27th: — "An 
aide-de-camp of Omar Pasha entered the city 
last night; the generalissimo has landed at 
Suchum Kaleh with 45,000 of the best Turk- 
ish, Egyptian, and Tunisian troops ; the trans- 



port corps was shortly expected. The aide-de- 
camp has been twelve days on the road." 

In a private letter of General Williams, 
written from Ears on the 28th of September, 
he thus describes his hopes as excited by the 
Turkish general : — " Omar Pasha is most likely 
now on his march towards Tiflis or Akhiska, 
for we heard from him two days ago, telling 
us that he was concentrating his troops on the 
Chourouk-su, and that he should himself move 
on with the greatest possible speed, begging us 
to hold out twenty days. With our economy 
of bread we can do much more than that, and 
would have given the Russians cold fingers ere 
we let them inside our lines." 

From these statements it would appear that 
not earlier than the 13th of September Omar 
wrote to General Williams, informing him that 
he had landed at Suchum Kaleh, was at the 
head of 45,000 men, and in twenty days 
would relieve Ears. Here is a threefold 
statement, as to the place in which the 
generalissimo was, the troops at his disposal, 
and his power within a given time, at the 
head of such a considerable force, to create a 
diversion sufficient for the relief of the garri- 
son. In another chapter, lelating the actual 
history of Omar's proceedings, we shall be 
able to show that on the 13th of September, or 
on any date in September, he had not the 
slightest prospect of relieving Ears in twenty 
days, and never would have sent a despatch to 
that effect, unless it was his intention to keep 
General Williams in the place until a retreat 
from it was impossible — unless, in fact, he 
partook of the desire which was cherished by 
the clique at Constantinople, of handing over 
General Williams and his British assistants as 
prisoners of war to the Russians. Let it be 
remembered that at this juncture the pashas 
whom General Williams caused to be sent 
away from Ears and its neighbourhood in dis- 
grace, and to be tried and punished at Constan- 
tinople for their peculations, were shielded 
from undergoing the punishments awarded ta 
them by the powerful interest of Omar, by 
whose influence they were originally ap- 
pointed ; and that Selim Pasha, at Erzerum, 
and Mustapha Pasha, at Batoum, were carry- 
ing on the same game of false promises and 
false representations; and it will be difficult 
for any one to keep in view all these facts 
without coming to the conclusion that General 
Williams was trifled with and betrayed by 
Omar, Selim, Mustapha, the pashas and seras- 
kier at Constantinople, and that some others at 
that city, who were neither Turks nor pashas, 
but from whom General Williams was entitled 
to sympathy and support, were not displeased 
with the progress of this combination against 
him. Indeed, it is much to be doubted that 
if displeasure had been resolutely evinced 
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against these Bchemes by legitimate English 
influences at Constantinople, they would have 
ever been reduced to practice. Mr. Oli pliant 
attended the camp of Omar Pasha as an ama- 
teur. He touched at Suohum Kaleh, Ghelend- 
jik, Redout Kaleh, Batoum, Shefketail, and 
Trebizond, during the month of September. 
He met Omar at Batoum, and gives this ac- 
count of the prospect of affairs then, " the 
middle of September:" — "I found Omar at 
Batoum, in a state of impatient expectancy, 
ocotipied chiefly in the reorganisation of Mustapha 
Pasha's army, and the establishment of hospitals 
for them. He told me that the accounts he 
had received of the country between Batoum 
and Eutais had induced him to change his 
base of operations to Suchum Kaleh, as by so 
doing he would not only secure his left flank, 
but find a more practicable line of march." 

"What prospect had Omar "in the middle of 
September" of relieving Kars in twenty days, 
■when his own army was not even collected 
upon the shores of Asia ? How could he boast 
of being at the head of 45,000 men, when he 
knew well there was not the smallest prospect 
of his being within many thousands of that 
number, and when he had already learned by 
personal inspection of Mustapha's army at 
Batoum that instead of 12,000 men, at which 
it had been computed, there were not 1000 in 
it, including invalids ? 

Mr. Oliphant, so ardent an admirer of Omar 
Pasha, and a personal friend of Colonel Sim- 
mons, the English commissioner in his camp, 
indignantly remarks on the tardiness dis- 
played by the Prench commander : — " On the 
1st of September General Williams writes : — 
'What is being done for the relief of this 
army ? ' This important question is answered, 
if we refer to Colonel Simmons' despatch to the 
Earl of Clarendon, dated three weeks later (the 
2l8t of September), from the Crimea : — ' Tip to 
the present time General Pelissier has not sig- 
nified his assent to the departure for Asia of 
any more of the Ottoman troops now stationed 
here.' Two thousand had been allowed to 
depart three days before. Sebastopol had 
fallen a*fortnight previous to this. The prin- 
cipal use of a portion of the Turkish army had 
been to hold some lines at Baidar. It had 
never been employed in the trenches, nor was 
it engaged in the siege. It was now becoming 
an actual encumbrance and embarrassment to 
the allied forces, encamped in so limited a 
space. 'It would appear to be most desirable,' 
says Colonel Simmons, ' for the ' interest 
of the allied troops now here that they 
should depart.' Again: 'General Simpson 
has informed me that he sees no objection to 
their departure. The only obstacle, therefore, 
seems to be, that the assent of General Pelis- 
sier and the Prench government has not been 



given.' Here, then, we are enabled, for the 
first time, to arrive at some definite conclusion 
as to the immediate and proximate fall of 
Kars." 

The circumstances so accurately described 
by Mr. Oliphant in the above quotations and 
comments made by him, prove that Omar 
Pasha could not have sincerely and honourably 
written, at any time within the month of Sep- 
tember, to General Williams that he would 
relieve Kars, if the English commissioner held 
out for twenty days. It was a cruel and 
treacherous mockery of his situation ; and if it 
were not an act of vindictive perfidy, it is im- 
possible to account for it. It was so late as 
the 3rd of October when Omar reached Suchum 
Kaleh, which he must have intended to be the 
base of his operations when he addressed the 
faithless letter to which General Williams and 
Dr. Sandwith referred with so much unfounded 
hope. Omar spent a month loitering in Min- 
grelia when he got there, independent of the 
time consumed in marches and battle ; and 
Mustapha Pasha, who was ordered to effect a 
certain movement on the Bhion in Omar's 
support, spent two months in marching about 
ten miles and back again, having employed 
ten thousand men in a manner which both he 
and Omar Pasha knew was useless, if they did 
not actually mean it to be so. These facts 
must come again under view in future chap- 
ters, when the reader will be left with ample 
evidence that "Omar never intended to relieve 
Kars," as the author of this History is aware 
oflBcers who served in his army, and must 
have been in his confidence, have admitted. 
The feelings of General Williams upon the 
receipt of such encouraging tidings from Omar, 
may be judged from the buoyant style in 
which he depicted his own sufferings and 
those of the garrison, in the following extract 
from a private letter of the 28lh of Sep- 
tember : — "Our last enemy is cholera, which, 
after inflicting much loss on the Russians, 
came to us three days ago ; but I hope it will 
not prove of a virulent type. We are in 
capital ' caif Por the last two days Moura- 
vieff has been sending off his baggage to 
Gumri, and, even by the light of lanterns, the 
arabas moved on that road all last night. 
We still look sharp, and leave nothing to 
chance. Our little fellows are in high spirits, 
and would fight like devils if he tries a last 
gasp and rush. Nous verrons. We are all 
thin and bronzed from exposure and night- 
work. My sword-belt would not do its duty 
were it not shortened by many a buckle-hole ; 
but all of us are in high spirits. The mortaUty 
amongst our horses has been, and is, terrible 
from sheer starvation ; we can with great 
difficulty bury them, and employ for that pur- 
pose large detachments of infantry. " 
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On this day General "Williamg sent to Erze- 
rum, urging the preparation of provisions and 
stores in case the enemy should raise the 
blockade, which he gave some indications of 
being likely to do. In this the general was 
disappointed, in common with the muschir, 
and aU. the officers, English, Hungarian, and 
Turkish. Mouravieff was as daring as he was 
skilful, and had been acting cautiously, but 
effectively, to leave the impression which the 
garrison entertained. He did not, however, 
succeed in lulling the vigilance of General 
Williams, as the following events show : — 

GENER.iL ASSAULT BT THE RUSSIAN AEMT. 

On the 29 th a grand attack was made upon 
the city by the whole of Mouravieff's force. 
That general, having heard of the arrange- 
ments for an expedition to Georgia under 
Omar Pasha, and of the fall of Southern Sebas- 
topol, naturally supposed that the armies under 
Pelissier and Simpson would display more 
enterprise than they did, and that so important 
a sphere of action as that of Asia Minor would 
receive their attention ; he feared that French 
and British troops would be landed at Trebi- 
zond, and also be dispatched in support of the 
diversion contemplated by Omar ; he there- 
fore determined upon a desperate attempt to 
take Kars b}' storm. No expectation of making 
an assault existed in the Eussian camp at nine 
o'clock on the night of the 28th. Prepara- 
tions soon after that hour began to be made, 
and Mouravieff was himself all activity ; the 
brave and energetic old man was everywhere 
directing, arranging, superintending. Kmety 
showed his just appreciation of the Eussian 
commander-in-chief when he persisted in be- 
lieving, contrary to the opinion of Dr. Sand- 
with, that he would assault Kars, even if 
obliged to raise the blockade. Mouravieff went 
from corps to corps, encouraging the troops, 
and chatting familiarly with the junior officers, 
contrary to his habit, and assuring them that 
Kars would be easily taken. He had deter- 
mined that, if possible, it should be taken, 
for he had concerted his measures with deter- 
mination at any cost to secure success, and 
was ready at the chosen moment to launch 
30,000 men aguinst the obstinate city. We 
ha\'e in a previous chapter given a general 
description of the place and its defences, to 
which our readers must refer while perusing 
this relation of the battle. So singular was 
the situation of Ears, so numerous tlie de- 
fences, and so peculiar the character and 
relation to one another, that it is very difficult 
to give a clear and comprehensive view of the 
progress of the contest. Colonel Lake, the 
engineer officer who, under the approval of 
General Williams, planned the defences, ex- 
pressed the great difficulty he felt to convey 



in writing a perspicuous account of the con- 
flict; in a letter to a friend he represented it 
as necessary, pencil in hand, personally to de- 
scribe what occurred, in order to communicate 
it intelligibly to others. 

About three o'clock in the morning, one of 
the sentinels most in advance heard dull heavy 
sounds, as if of distant wheels. He at first 
supposed it to be convoy-carts, which came and 
went 80 frequently in connection with the 
Muscovite camp. Listening for some time, 
the sounds struck his ear as the familiar rumble 
of artillery-wheels, and he communicated his 
suspicions, which were conflrmed by other ears. 
The first sentinel, putting his ear to the ground, 
heard the measured tramp of infantry, but it 
was supposed that it proceeded from the relieV- 
ing-parties- passing from post to post. The 
word passed, and the alarm was given. Kmety 
commanded this portion of the line of defence, 
occupying a central position behind, in a 
rifle camp, where Major Teesdale also had his 
tent. Kmety could hear no sounds, the night 
was dark, the city was silent, ^nd all beyond 
was also still. The noises which were heard 
before were hushed, and it was evident that if 
they indicated the approach of the enemy, that 
approach was managed with extreme caution 
and care. Silently, quietly, but swiftly Kmety 
marshalled his troops, and the men peered down 
into the deep darkness, and listened with 
anxious ears; but nothing stirred which could 
be heard or seen. After an hour's pause a 
few riflemen were sent out upon a reconnais- 
sance ; they stole forward in the furtive, yet 
rapid way peculiar to that service, but as yet 
nothing could be heard. By degrees, as they 
lay upon the earth, the rumble of artillerj'- and 
the march of men could be recognised more and 
more distinctly, and Kmety from his position 
also heard it. The word was passed, and the 
Zebeks prepared their pieces {carabines a tige), 
and were ready to fire upon any shape which 
might emerge from the gloom. The artillery- 
men loaded with heavy charges of grape, and 
all was again silent. It was a time of awful 
and thrilling suspense. At last the riflemen 
returned from their reconnaissance, if such it 
could be called, exclaiming that " The Giaours 
were coming,'' and at once messengers sped to 
every other portion of the camp. Peering into 
the dense gloom, a soldier, remarkable for his 
faculty of seeing by night, perceived the 
masses of the enemy coming steadily on, and 
exclaimed, "It is moving — it is a column of 
the Muscovs !" In a moment a gun was 
pointed, and sent out its thunder of defiance, 
bearing also into the closely- packed mass of the 
Muscovites a shower of grape. Cries arose 
from the wounded — a shout of triumph from 
the Turks, answered promptly by a cry of rage 
and defiance from the enemy now rushing 
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madly on to the works ; every step was met by 
a plunging fire of grape, and the Eussians fell 
fast, as the leaves of the forest stricken by the 
hailstorm. Kmety was at once at his post. 
Teesdale was- going his rounds, but arrived 
early in the fight, and threw himself into the 
Yuksek Battery, to the right of the Tahmasp 
Redoubt, and separated from it by a line of 
breastwork called the Rennison line. Lake 
was asleep, no doubt in the sound sleep of the 
overworked and weary soldier, when the boom- 
ing of the cannon roused him. His soldier 
servant told him it was but a dream, for he 
had slept too soundly to awake until roused by 
his master's call. The accustomed ear of Lake 
knew that these sounds were the notes of open- 
ing conflict. He was scarcely dressed, and 
prepared to hurry forth, when General Wil- 
liams, already on the alert, called out to him 
that the enemy was attacking in force. Lake 
perceived at once that guns were firing in 
the direction of Kanli Battery on the extreme 
south of the defence, and Tahmasp on the 
north-west. Galloping to the former, in the 
hot haste of battle, he with difficulty perceived, 
for the dawn had not yet broke, that there was 
a force in front of it, but beyond range, and 
consisting almost exclusively of cavalry and 
artillery. Judging by the position taken, and 
the description of force there that no attack 
was meditated in that quarter, and that the 
enemy was merely making a feint, he ordered 
that the Russian artillery fire should not be 
answered, unless the troops came well within 
range. He then remounted, and turned to- 
wards Tahmasp, whence the flashes of the 
guns in the darkness were quick and fierce, and 
were soon followed by a roll of musketry, 
which told but too plainly that the enemy was 
close to the works. Lake afterwards declared 
that there was an intensity of sound in the 
cannonade, and in the roll of the musketry, 
such as he had never before heard. The con- 
sciousness of close, earnest, awful battle, took 
possession of his mind. Riding to Tchin 
Battery (afterwards called Yassif Pasha Bat- 
tery), he was enabled to comprehend more 
clearly the scheme of attack ; he perceived 
that the enemy was directing his eff'orts upon 
the left of the Tahmasp line of breastwork, 
which was defended by Hussein Pasha, a gal- 
lant Circassian. The right of these works soon 
also appeared under a powerful fire ; there 
Kmety was more immediately engaged, and 
Major Teesdale took post throughout the battle. 
The attack was soon extended to the batteries, 
called after the interpreter (Zohrab), Captain 
Thompson, and Major Teesdale (the English 
batteries). There was a battery behind these 
called Churchill Battery, named after the secre- 
tary of the general, and another named Wil- 
liams Pasha Battery. The key of the place 



was Fort Lake, according to Colonel Lake's 
idea, who planned it, although Kmety re- 
presents the Tahmasp Heights as the key of 
the whole defence. Mouravieff hoped to turn 
the Tahmasp lines, and penetrate to Fort 
Lake, which was connected with the English 
batteries, and was, in fact, a part of that line 
of defence. Possessing Fort Lake he could 
shell the town, destroy the magazines, and 
(having conquered Tahmasp) render the city 
no longer tenable. The position of the assailed 
became now most serious : Mouravieff' had 
posted artilleiy on an eminence, which enabled 
him to throw a heavy fire into the Tahmasp 
Redoubts, and the works on its left ; shot and 
shell fell thickly among them. No previous 
fire of artillery opened their way, but relying 
on a surprise, the Russian columns came on as 
they always did throughout the war, in close, 
dense masses. Floods of grape smote them from 
the batteries they were so gallantly storming. 
As they reached the breastworks, musketrj-^ — the 
long rifles of the Lazi, Minie rifles, carabines a 
tige — were directed against their very heads, 
sweeping down rank after rank, as the strong 
wind scatters the ascending smoke. The Rus- 
sian officers displayed a professional pride and 
personal daring that was magnanimous ; fore- 
most in danger, they dashed, sword in hand, 
upon the bayonets of the garrison, in the hope 
that by the very desperation of the rush they 
made, an entrance would be forced for their 
followers. On the left flank the enemy pressed 
on, and attacked the position in rear ; but the 
redoubts were closed, and Hussein Pasha, the 
gallant Circassian, defended the Tahmasp Bat- 
tery itself, and the line of breastwork to its 
left, which the enemy were successful in turn- 
ing. On the right of the Tahmasp range of 
heights, and separated from the Tahmasp Re- 
doubt by lunettes and breastworks, was the 
Yuksek Tabia, a redoubt into which Teesdale 
entered soon after the attack. Along the front 
of the Tahmasp Redoubt, and the works be- 
tween it and the Yuksek Battery, and beyond 
that defence to the right on to the heights 
called Shirshani Tepessi, the Russians made 
daring, desperate, and protracted eff'orts to 
effect an entrance ; they did succeed in cap- 
turing a lunette to the left of the Yuksek 
Tabia, in which were some guns, but they 
were not able to make much use of them, and 
they were somewhat early in the battle driven 
out of that work at the point of the bayonet by 
Kmety in person, at the head of four companies 
of Rifles. The Russians turned the extreme 
right, as well as the left of the Tahmasp line 
of defence, but found that the works were all 
closed. They then necessarily occupied the 
camp in the rear, which had been Kmety's 
head- quarters; there they planted their stand- 
ards, massed their battalions, and opened a 
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tremendous fire of musketry against the rear 
of the whole line of the TahmaBp defences. 
Major Teesdale skilfully turned his guns to the 
reverse of the Tuksek Battery, now made the 
front, and directed a galling fire of grape upon 
the camp, where the enemy had thus ranged 
his infantry. Teesdale worked his cannon and 
plied his musketry with rapidity and bold- 
ness. This effort was one of the redeeming 
circumstances of the battle ; his guns swept 
down numbers as they rushed on, especially 
the officers, fiercely against the redoubt, which 
they were maddened with despair to find closed 
against them, as well as desperately defended. 

While Teesdale, from his position at the 
Tuksek, on the north-west of the defence, 
maintained an obstinate conflict, Kmety's at- 
tention was directed to that point also, but 
more especially to the left of the Tahmasp 
range. General Williams and the muschir 
were at head-quarters, which were situated to 
the south-west of the town, and as nearly as 
possible in the centre of the whole defence. 
It was his desire, when the conflict began, 
that Lake should remain at the Tchin Tabia, 
at the other side of the river to that where 
head-quarters and the reserves were placed, 
and in a position, if possible, still more central 
to the points attacked. But Lake, perceiving 
that the enemy had stormed the English bat- 
teries on the north of the defences, repaired to 
Fort Lake which commanded them, and di- 
recting the heavy guns there, so as to dislodge 
the temporary victors, dealt also among them 
horrible slaughter. The necessity of Lake's 
presence there was obvious; for while one 
portion of the enemy was turning the Tahmasp 
range of defence, and attacking them in reverse, 
another powerful body, consisting of a division 
of infantry, and two regiments of dragoons, 
supported by fieldpieces, penetrated on the 
north beyond the Tchakmask Tabia,* and breast- 
work nearer to the river, and attacked that 
line of defence called the English tabias. 
These were occupied by weak garrisons, but 
■were gallantly defended, as all agree, except, 
indeed. General Kmety, who was not there, 
and who deprecates anything done where he 
was not. 

Captain Thompson was on the same side of 
the river as that in which head-quarters were. 
The captain had charge of two batteries : one, 
called the Kara-dagh, overlooking the road to 
Gumri, to the east of the city and of the 
defences; the other, the Arab Tabia, to the 
north-east. From this remote position he 
was enabled to render immense service, by 
using artillery of very heavy metal, especially 
one " big gun," and by the opportune dispatch 

* This must not be confounded with Tahmasp, on the 
north-west of the defence, as might easily be done by 
English readers from similarity of name. 



of his Bashi-bazouks (on foot), and the gar- 
risons of his tabias to the relief of the points 
immediately assailed. He was, like Lake, 
bound fast in sleep when the sound of the 
cannon from Tahmasp aroused him. Gal- 
loping up to the heights of his position, he 
looked beyond the city and the river, which 
were hidden in darkness, and saw the flashes 
of the guns at Tahmasp, and very soon after 
the streaming flashes of the musketry. He 
could only perceive that a fierce fight was 
waging, but the duties of his own position 
kept him simply an observer. After a while 
he heard cheers under the English batteries, 
which, as already shown, were attacked soon 
after the lines at Tahmasp — those batteries lay 
much nearer to him than the latter. As day 
began to dawn, he was horrified to perceive 
that the English tabias were being stormed; 
he could distinctly count flee Eussian bat- 
talions — three regiments of dragoons (other 
accounts name only two), and sixteen field- 
pieces; the resistance, however noble, was 
borne down ; and the fieldpieces were actually 
brought into position above the gorge of the 
river, and began to fije down upon the town, 
and also in the direction of the magazine, 
the position of which was pointed out by 
deserters. At this juncture, General Williams, 
whose attention from his central position was 
directed to every quarter, and who thought of 
everything, sent up word to Thompson' to send 
his men to the relief of the troops driven from 
the English batteries. His own promptitude 
and forethought were such that he needed no 
such orders; he had already dismounted the 
Bashi-bazouks attached to his command, and, 
together with 800 infantry, sent them across 
the river. While they were acting in obe- 
dience to his orders, he opened fire from his 
guns, simultaneously with those from Fort 
Lake, which opportunely directed their can- 
nonade upon the spot, as already mentioned. 
Dr. Sandwith describes Captain Thompson as 
efiecting, with one great gun, the service he 
now performed; this was not the case; his 
whole battery was directed upon the English 
tabias, and one gun of large calibre dealt 
immense slaughter among the invaders. Lieu- 
tenant Koch, under Captain Thompson's or- 
ders, opened fire also from the Arab Tabia, 
and sent its garrison across the river, to assist 
in expelling the captors of the English tabia. 
The fire from these batteries (Lake's and 
Thompson's) was murderous, and it was im- 
possible for the enemy to occupy the tabias 
while exposed to it. Lake had so skilfully 
constructed the works, that no redoubt could 
be held by the foe without being exposed to a 
flanking fire from some other. Thompson, 
however, supposed that his battery did even 
more than it was possible to perform, as he 
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could not see the hand-to-hand conflict which 
was necessary to expel the assailants from the 
ground they had so bravely won. Kmety, in 
his account, most disingenuously tries to leave 
the impression that Koch, not Thompson, had 
all the glory of what was accomplished from 
beyond the river in driving the Eussians out of 
the English tabias. This is as unfaithful as 
it is unbecoming. Judging from his writing, 
General Kmety is bitterly prejudiced against 
the English, and seems intensely envious of 
any reputation acquired by British officers — 
even when these officers have covered them- 
selves with honour by their personal courage 
and their skill, and were at the same time his 
own generous upholders and intimate friends. 
No obligations of gratitude, no pride of per- 
sonal friendship can counteract this ungenerous 
and unsoldierly disposition on his part. It is 
a pity that one so brave, and one so much 
honoured in the despatches of General "Wil- 
liams, and in the private letters of all the Eng- 
lish officers who served at Kars, should allow 
this avarice of honour to eat out the generous 
and magnanimous emotions of a gallant soldier's 
heart. Even with the advice of a certain illus- 
trious person at Constantinople, and the assist- 
ance of others as envious and less gifted. 
General Kmety is not sufficiently ingenious to 
decry the merits of others without damaging 
himself. He has, however, rendered services 
by his pen almost equal to those rendered by 
his sword, for he has unintentionally indicated 
to that portion of the English public at all 
cognisant of such questions, what a centre of 
cabal, intrigue, and envy is to be found some- 
where near the British embassy at Constan- 
tinople. 

Eeturning again to the proceedings of Lake. 
As soon as he saw the attack on the left of 
Tahmasp, he placed two very heavy guns on 
the Tohin Battery, and directed their fire upon 
the Eussian artillery, which had unlimbered, 
and was cannonading the reverse of the Tah- 
masp Eedoubt. From the Tchin he proceeded, 
as already related, to Fort Lake, which had 
already been engaged, hut which redoubled its 
efforts under the auspices of the colonel. When 
the fire of Fort Lake, with that of the batteries 
of Captain Thompson, had rendered the English 
tabias untenable by the Eussians, reinforce- 
ments arrived there from Captain Thompson, 
and certain reserves from General "Williams. 
Kmety and his rifles had held the Eussians at 
bay both on the right and left of Tahmasp. 
The men fought with the coolest and most un- 
flinching courage, taking deliberate aim, nearly 
every shot bringing down a foe. The veteran 
Hungarian distinguished himself greatly on 
this occasion. Both Hussein Pasha and 
Kmety made repeated sorties upon the Eus- 
sian infantry, who were pressing in upon 



them from the captured camp, and, with a 
mere handful of men, frequently scattered 
many times their number. Meantime, General 
"Williams had to watch the Eussians, who 
menaced tlie Kanli Tabia, and to take care 
that they did not turn their feint into a real 
attack. By his judicious and timely orders 
to Colonel Thompson, he provided that every 
assistance which could be rendered thence 
should be afibrded to the English tabias. He 
sent his own reserves to the. Tohin Battery, 
the garrison of which was ordered up to Lake's 
support at Fort Lake, and gradually directed 
men from the Tchin Tabia to the assistance of 
Kmety. Kmety, in his querulous pamphlet, 
makes no acknowledgment of this, sdthough he 
knew well that every movement was directed 
by General "Williams, and that the line occu- 
pied by himself, from the position of Hussein 
Pasha to that of Teesdale, would have been 
certainly captured by the enemy but for the 
judicious arrangements by which "Williams 
sent forward assistance. Kmety must have 
known from Kolman, who acted as chief of 
the staff to General "Williams, that every move- 
ment was dictated by pencil-notes written by 
the general, and conveyed by Kolman to the 
various points where these orders were made 
effective. Immediately after the battle, and 
while he remained in Kars, and even while he 
remained in Asia Minor, no one was more 
lavish of praise, in reference to the compre- 
hensive measures of General Williams, than 
Kmety ; it is strange how he should become 
better informed when he took up his abode 
upon the shores of the Bosphorus. It is also 
unfortunate for the magnanimity of the brave 
Hungarian, that it is so sure a road to prefer- 
ment there, to decry the independent commis- 
sioner of her majesty. Opportunity for send- 
ing assistance to Kmety did not arise until 
after a conflict truly terrible, and in which 
both sides showed the utmost gallantry. The 
battle continued to rage along the Tahmasp 
Heights and along its flanks, Kmety, Hussein 
Pasha, and Teesdale, performing prodigies of 
valour, and inspiring all beneath them' with 
courage dauntless as their own. Their pre- 
sence of mind was equal to their heroism; 
no confusion was permitted to arise ; each 
stroke of artillery and volley of musketry was 
given with deadly precision ; and the bayonet 
did its brave work in the grasp of resolute and 
steady hands. To assist Kmety by infantry 
was difficult, for the Eussians occupied the 
plateau behind the Tahmasp Heights. It was 
by the occupants of the defences there making 
desperate sorties, that additional troops could 
flnd a passage from the reinforcements sent up 
by General Williams. The battalions which 
constituted these reinforcements advanced gra- 
dually, taking advantage of all the inequalities 
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of the ground, and placing the Russians in the 
vanquished camp under a double fire the most 
galling. A long line of wall, which had been 
built to shelter the camp-kitchens, formed a 
shelter for the reserve battalions; and from 
this they threw out their forces as they could, 
and in proportion as their fire made impression 
upon the Russian masses. At last, the fire 
of these masses slackened, the deadly rage of 
cannon, musketry, and rifle, at close range, 
mowed down the enemy as the scythe cuts the 
field-flowers. Kmety, at the proper juncture, 
charged them witK his infantry. The guns 
from Fort Lake smote them heavily. The 
1-gun battery and the Yussuf Pasha Battery 
raked them with a cross-fire the most wither- 
ing, and with perfect impunity. The hour of 
victory for the garrison had arrived ; the 
astonished and bafl3.ed enemy knew not what 
to do. No provision had been made by Moura- 
vieff for such a contingency as actually hap- 
pened ; he did not suppose that the Tahmasp 
works were closed in reverse, or that, in ease 
of their being turned, victory to the assailants 
could be delayed. But there his battalions 
stood upon the plateau within the defences, 
yet unable to hold so much as a single 
lunette, whilst a blaze of vengeful fire encircled 
them, and death smote them on every hand. 
Never were troops placed in a predicament 
more dreadful ; seldom have troops shown a 
more soldierly contempt of death and respect 
for duty. The retreat was disastrous ; the 
vanquished squadrons, battalions, and artillery, 
had to run the gauntlet of the renewed and 
triumphant fire of all the defences within 
range of which they had come. The pursuing 
ball and grape sped along the line of their re- 
treat, and havoc the most signal rent their 
columns. Soldiers and citizens sallied forth 
in pursuit ; the wild Lazi and the sedate 
white-turbaned townsmen glided down the 
declivities in lines of exulting conquerors, 
strewing the slopes with the slain of the 
defeated. The victory was won; but the 
victors were not able to utilise the battle as 
their own valour and the skill of their chiefs 
would have impelled, from the total want of 
cavalry, of horses for their fieldpieces, and 
from the sickly condition of the men. 

Among the fearful episodes of the bloody 
tragedy, one of the most sanguinary was con- 
nected with the fate of the Russian cavalry in 
the attack upon the English tabias. Sup- 
posing them all to be open in the rear, the 
troopers turned the nearest of these defences to 
their own line of advance, and cut down a 
timid Turkish colonel who had abandoned his 
men, and some hundred of his soldiers who 
followed him in his effort to escape from the 
tabia, where he was posted, to the stronger 
defences of Fort Lake. These tabias were 



connected with breastworks, and the Russian 
Dragoons, under the idea that they were acces- 
sible, charged furiously up to them ; but Lake, 
in his construction of these works, had pro- 
tected every line of intrenchment by five rows 
of troups de'loups; the Dragoons were, therefore, 
received with a murderous fire — the whole line 
fell dead beneath it; confusion arose among 
them, and before they retired and re-formed, 
numbers were shot down ; they fell helplessly 
under the cool, sure fire of the rifles. 

The Turks, in the pursuit, dealt slaughter 
upon the pursued. Hussein Pasha sallied 
forth from the left of the Tahmasp; the 
intrepid young Teesdale rushed forth from 
Tuksek; Kmety and the troops on Rennison's 
lines were soon upon the track of the foe. All 
attempt to rally was impossible ; the Russians 
fled with the utmost precipitation from be- 
neath the vengeful fire of the victors. Had 
"Williams cavalry at that moment — a single 
brigade — the destruction of the enemy would 
have been much greater, and there is no sa}"- 
ing what the results might have been as to 
any further attempt to continue the blockade 
of Kars. His only force was about 100 ill- 
mounted horsemen, who did their best to make 
the pursuit eflfectual, as far as pursuit could 
be ventured in the presence of the powerful 
cavalry of the enemy. 

The loss on the part of the Turks was about 
1300 men, of whom 300 feU in the defence of 
the English tabias, and the rest in the line 
of defence generioally called Tahmasp, which 
included the redoubt called Tahmasp Tabia, 
the line of breastwork to the left of it, that 
to the right up to Yuksek Tabia, and on the 
right of that up to the strong eminences of 
Shirshani Tepessi. The loss of the Russians 
was enormously disproportioned to that of the 
garrison, it could not have been much less 
than 15,000 men killed and wounded. Of 
course it cannot certainly be affirmed that the 
destruction was so heavy ; but, upon a careful 
computation, it is difficult to fix upon an esti- ' 
mate less terrible. General Kmety gave his 
opinion on this point in the following terms: — 
" The total loss in killed and wounded on 
the side of the defenders was 1094, of whom 
790 were either killed or wounded in the 
defence of Tahmasp. The number of the enemy 
buried by the garrison after the fight was 
about 6500, of whom more than 6000 fell in 
the attack on Tahmasp. This does not include 
the killed and wounded taken away by the 
retiring columns." 

Sir William Williams thus referred in a 
private letter to the number of the slain : — 
" They literally covered the country round the 
field of contention. Upwards of 5000 were put 
under ground, so that his losses have been, 
enormous. Mikho, a prisoner, my old servant, 
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saw the battle from the Russian camp, and he 
says they confess to 9500. One hundred and 
sixty wounded and a few prisoners remain in 
our hands. We have four Russian wounded 
officers in a house near us, and they feed and 
live as we do, from our kitchen." 

Colonel Lake is more speoiiio : — " I found a 
poor young officer of Russian chasseurs, stripped 
all but his shirt and drawers, sitting against a 
parapet, with his eye hanging out on his cheek, 
a ball having entered the eye, and passed out 
behind the ear. I bound up his eye with my 
handkerchief, put him on the horse of one of 
my orderly dragoons, and sent him down to the 
hospital. I have since seen him, and he is 
doing well ; but his eye is gone, of course. He 
tells me he is only twenty years of age; he is 
rather good-looking and gentleman-like. His 
colonel I saw lying in the ditch of Yuksek 
Battery, with his horse beside him. I rode 
all over the field afterwards ; and, if I had not 
seen it with my own eyes, I should have dis- 
believed what I am now going to tell you. 
We recommenced burying the dead the same 
afternoon : first of all our own. We lost in 
killed and wounded between one thousand and 
eleven hundred, among them several officers. 
TJp to this time, and this is the fifth day, 
though we have kept several regiments con- 
stantly employed, we have not yet finished 
this mournful occupation. The accounts to- 
day show six thousand, three hundred, and 
odd, actually buried of the Russians. This 
does not include those who fell at a distance; 
some of whom were carried off by the enemy, 
and others are still lying in all directions. I 
rode about yesterday, and found bodies without 
number in various spots. We have only two 
hundred and odd wounded Russians in our 
hospital. I saw the enemy taking their 
wounded away all the time of the attack ; and 
a deserter who came in to-day says that 2000 
carts (which I saw) started yesterday for 
Gumri laden with wounded, and that two- 
thirds of the Russian infantry are hors de 
combat. We have seen officers' funerals going 
on every day in their camps; and I believe a 
great number of them fell during the action. 
The Erivansky regiment, one of their crack 
corps, only brought 350 men out of action. I 
suppose that, having besieged us for four 
months, Mouravieff was ashamed of going 
away without a final attack. Now, if he has 
to meet Omar Pasha, he will have to encounter 
a fresh army (in good spirits) of 45,000 men, 
his own force being considerably cut up. I 
believe the Russians had altogether 30,000 
troops engaged, the flower of the Caucasian 
army. We had under 7000 engaged, not one 
squadron of cavalry, for most of our horses 
have been killed, and few remained even for 
our guns." 

VOL. II. 



When the number actually buried, the 
wounded prisoners, the proportion that fell 
beyond the Turkish lines, the slain and wounded 
carried away, are all taken into the computation, 
a loss of 15,000 men is not too heavy to attri- 
bute to the attack. Colonel Lake subsequently 
came to that conclusion. He thus expressed 
himself in a private letter, written on the 6th 
of October : — " It is impossible for the Russians 
to get away, I imagine, for a day or two, for 
Mouravieff cannot leave his wounded, and 
many cannot be moved. He seems to be bury- 
ing officers every day — dying of their wounds, 
I suppose. Deserters who have come in say 
he has lost 300 officers, among them many of 
high rank. They say he has 15,000 men hors 
de combat. Up to the night before last the 
numbers buried by us amounted to six thou- 
sand and odd. I do not know if there are any 
more since. Our loss in killed and wounded 
was 1092, exclusive of the townspeople (who 
lost 101), and of Bashi-bazouks, the number of 
whom I know not. It has been very hard 
work burying the dead, and many regiments 
have been employed in doing it since the 
battle. All the dead horses had to be re- 
moved." 

The scene after the battle, described by other 
eye-witnesses, is one of the most painful ever 
presented as the result of conflict. Scarcely 
did the most murderous struggles in the Crimea 
leave such a wreck behind. Dr. Sandwith, 
who, as a medical man, was peculiarly quali- 
fied to judge of the havoc of the batlle-field, 
thus wrote of what he witnessed : — 

"I rode round the batteries soon after the 
action, and seldom had the oldest soldier wit- 
nessed a more terrible sight. There were lite- 
rally piles of dead already stripped of their 
clothes by marauding soldiers, and lying in 
every posture ; while the plaintive cries of 
men with shattered limbs arose from time to 
time from amidst these acres of defaced hu- 
manity. Every ghastly wound was there — 
deep and broad sabre-cuts, letting out the life 
of man in a crimson flood, limbs carried off by 
round-shot, and carcasses of man and horse torn 
and shattered by grape. I urged our men to 
carry off the wounded, but this work proceeded 
slowly — for the distance to the town was nearly 
three miles, all or nearly all our horses and 
mules were dead, and our ambulance corps 
thereby rendered useless. Suddenly a band of 
music strikes up ; it is the rifle band, and the 
tune is a wild Zebek melody. At once a 
dozen of these mountaineers spring up from 
their repose, join hand-in- hand, and dance 
amidst the dead, the dying, and the wounded. 

" After a day of hard fighting, of glorious 
triumph, and soul-harrowing work, the night 
closes in upon us long ere we had removed the 
Russian wounded from the battle-field. God 
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help tliem ! After lying naked in a scorching 
sun, with shattered limbs and burning thirst, 
they are now exposed to a frosty night. I 
verily believe that the sensations of the human 
body are so blunted after a while as to be no 
longer susceptible of suffering. 

" Sunday, September SOth. — This is no day 
of rest ; our soldiers are hard at work with the 
spade, and before nightfall they have buried 
many thousand Russians, and removed the 
wounded. Some pious Mussulmans of Kars 
declare they saw a sacred band of 10,000 men, 
all clothed in green, the prophet's colour, 
fighting with ^our troops. These heavenly 
warriors disappeared when the Eussians re- 
treated. Yesterday and to-day the cholera has 
ceased — a singular phenomenon, occasioned, I 
presume, by intense moral emotion." 

Dr. Sandwith also gave the following graphic 
description of the retreat and pursuit: — 
"About mid-day the Bussian columns were 
seen running down the hill, their cavalry and 
artillery steadily protecting their retreat. A 
confused mass of citizens, horse and foot, fol- 
lowed them with the utmost temerity, firing 
into their retreating ranks. But where was 
our cavalry? where were the fierce Turkish 
horsemen who once overran the east of Europe ? 
Two thousand of these horsemen would now 
destroy the Kussian army : as it is, we are 
forced to keep to our intrenchments — we have 
no cavalry and no horse-artillery ; and, with 
deep chagrin, we see the enemy gradually re- 
form, and march off unmolested." 

The following touching episode in his narra- 
tive of the fate of the wounded occurs in Dr. 
Sandwith's report of his experience subsequent 
to that bloody day : — " One of our wounded 
Eussian officers is a Pole, who has had half 
his face carried away by a grape-shot. He 
regrets beyond measure the loss of a ring, on 
which is engraved the name Eloise, and de- 
clares that the recovery of this trinket, which 
he values beyond anything in the world, would 
at once cure him. Mr. Eennison our inter- 
preter, hearing of this, produces a ring, which 
he has boiight from a soldier, and which proves 
to be the identical one so much desired. The 
poor fellow leaps from his bed, wild with joy, 
on the recovery of his lost treasure, the gift of 
some distant well-beloved one. This wounded 
officer died of a paralysis a few days after this 
event." 

The conduct of men and officers during this 
fierce fight was most glorious. The Turks 
fought so as to deserve all the commendations 
heaped upon them by General "Williams in his 
despatches, and speeches made at public meet- 
ings in England after his return. 

The English officers behaved with the great- 
est heroism ; and those of them least exposed 
to the fire of the enemy, but who had, neverthe- 



less, most difficult duties to perform, preserved 
the utmost coolness, and showed extraordinary 
vigour and presence of mind. The European 
officers not English — such as Kmety and Eol- 
man, better known then as Fezy Bey, and now 
Fezy Pasha — behaved with great gallantry. 
The men who had most opportunity for distin- 
guishing themselves by personal courage were 
Kmety, Hussein Pasha, Major Teesdale, and 
Kerim Pasha, and all these officers fought with 
chivalrous courage. It was not until after 
Kars surrendered that all the exploits of the 
intrepid young Teesdale were known. Twice 
this chivalrous youth leaped from the parapets 
of the Yuksek Tabia to succour wounded Bus- 
sian officers, although these benevolent feats 
were effected under showers of bullets. It 
would be difficult to conceive of valour doing 
more than was done by Hussein Pasha and 
Kerim Pasha. 

It is to be regretted that among the heroic 
men who defended Kars any differences of 
opinion and feeling should have sprung up ; but 
General Kmety, as already noticed, has chosen, 
to express discontent with the honours really 
his own, and conceded by all, and to claim for 
himself the whole honour of the defence of 
Kars. The general has published a pamphlet, 
in the introduction to which he addresses Sii 
"W". F. "Williams, finding fault with him be- 
cause in certain speeches delivered by him in 
England he had not given to the writer his 
due meed of praise, and the general there- 
fore essayed "to complete" the descriptions 
given by Sir William by a narrative of his own 
great services. Anything published on the 
defence of Kars by such a man as General 
Kmety claims notice, or we should hesitate to 
give it wide publicity in these pages, which 
by his own pamphlet it is never likely to 
obtain. The gallant Hungarian does not give 
a good reason, anj' more than the real reason, for 
publishing his little tractate. Surely it was 
natural that in England, among the friends of 
Lake, Thompson, Teesdale, Churchill, &c., 
General "Williams should speak more parti- 
cularly of the services of those officers than of 
Kmety, Kolrnan, and others, not English offi- 
cers, nor in the service of England in any way. 
Let it be recollected that these speeches were 
" after dinner," a description of speech always 
depending upon what Dr. Brown, the great 
metaphysician, would call "simple suggestion" 
— the presence of the friends, relatives, brother- 
officers, &c., of the British commissioner's 
compatriots would naturally bring up vividly 
the services of these Englishmen; if General 
"Williams were speaking after a banquet in 
Pesth or "Warsaw, he would have suggested to 
him more forcibly the gallant Hungarians and 
Poles whose swords, at his command, so readily 
leaped from their scabbards against the foe. 
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If General Williams had neglected General 
Emety at Kars, or in connection with Kurs, 
«ither personally or officially, the brave Hun- 
garian soldier might have justly felt indignant, 
and appealed to the British public for justice. 
But was this so? Are not the facts notoriously 
otherwise ? Did not General Williams so deport 
himself at all times to General Xmety as to 
draw from the latter expressions of the warmest 
admiration and gratitude ? And when Lord 
Stratford, who has, it would appear, now under- 
taken to take care of the Turco-Hungarian 
chief, did not even trouble himself about his 
pay, does not every reader of Blue-books know 
that General Williams urged upon Lord Strat- 
ford (of course in vain) that the neglected 
general should receive it? Eailing to move 
Lord Stratford, who is as good a patriot as need 
be where patriotism comports with his own 
pride and power, was not Lord Clarendon 
appealed to by General Williams to obtain for 
General Kmety the just recompence of his ser- 
Tioes from the Turkish government? If Sir 
William Williams, in his official communi- 
cation, omitted to afford the due meed of praise 
to the Hungarian, while he loaded the English 
officers with approbation, there would have 
been just ground of complaint on the part of 
the former ; but this was not the case, Kmety 
was praised too much — not, indeed, for his 
valour, which deserves and will ever have 
the homage of the brave everywhere ; but for 
his services on the whole during the eventful 
hours of the bloody assault of Ears. Whatever 
be the skill of General Kmety, the 29th of 
September, 1855, did not display its perfection. 
When at last Kars capitulated, as Kmety him- 
self admits, Williams furnished him with the 
means of his escape. His honour found shelter 
beneath the chivalry of his commander, for 
such, in truth. Sir William was; and as Kmety 
well knows, there were other and delicate ways 
in which the English chief showed him consi- 
deration in the hour when flight was necessary. 
The despatch of General Williams after the 
battle is one of the most modest official com- 
munications written in modern times. It was 
truthfully said of the document, by a well- 
known military writer, " He mentioned every- 
body but himself." Kmety had a prominent 
place in this world-spread document, as the 
following extract shows : — 

" The intrenchments of Tahmasp, being 
those nearest the enemy's camp, demanded the 
greatest vigilance from all intrusted in their 
defence. General Kmety, a gallant Hungarian 
officer, commanded the division which occupied 
this eminence ; he was assisted by Major- 
general Hussein Pasha, and my aide-de-camp. 
Major Teesdale, who has acted as chief of tlie 
staif, .... The central column pre- 



cipitated itself on the redoubts of Tahmasp and 
Yuksek Tabias, where desperate fighting oc- 
curred and lasted for several hours, the enemy 
being repulsed in all his attempts to enter the 
closed redoubts, which mutually flanked each 
other with their artillery and musketry, and 
made terrible havoc in the ranks of the assail- 
ants ; and it was here that Generals Kmety and 
Hussein Pasha, together with Major Teesdale, 
so conspicuously displayed their courage and 
conduct. Lieutenant-general Kerim Pasha also 
repaired to the scene of desperate strife to 
encourage the troops, and was wounded in the 
shoulder, and had two horses killed under 
him." 

How General Kmety could have the effrontery 
to complain of respectful notice on the part of 
the English commissioner, after such a despatch, 
would excite universal astonishment, if Beicos, 
where he wrote, was not so near the palace of 
the British embassy on the Bosphorus. The 
pamphlet of the Hungarian officer, detailing the 
progress of the battle, is one of the most dis- 
ingenuous productions that perhaps ever issued 
from the press. Erom beginning to end he 
takes no notice of General Williams, and had 
the English pasha been hid in the heart of the 
city of Kars he could not have been more com- 
pletely ignored by General Kmety. The fact 
was, that throughout the seven hours and a half 
during which the sanguinary fight lasted. Gene- 
ral Williams had the whole direction of the 
conflict, and had it not been for his care, cool- 
ness, and promptitude, General Kmety's own 
imprudence, notwithstandinghisheroism, would 
have sacrificed himself, his position, and the 
post he was appointed to keep. At the begin- 
ning of the contest the Hungarian soldier rashly 
threw his whole force into the conflict, leaving 
no reserve at his own disposal. This he admits 
in the following terms : — " As I was convinced 
that no immediate danger was to be appre- 
hended on the right flank and rear, and that 
everything depended on a repulse of the first 
assault, I determined, perhaps contrary to the 
strict rule of tactics, to appear at the very 
outset with my full strength ; I accordingly 
brought my reserve forward before the enemy 
came within gunshot range." 

This tactical error was soon seen when the 
critical hour arrived for testing it. Instead of 
his rear being safe, the Russians, without re- 
sistance, fell upon his rear, and did so with 
comparative impunity until Teesdale turned the 
guns of Yuksek Tabia in reverse, making his 
rear his front. What would have become of 
Kmety and his lieutenants, had Williams and 
Lake not sent reinforcements during the com- 
bat, and timed them with a skill of which the 
Hungarian hero for once proved himself 
deficient ? 
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The line of defence where Kmety's diviaion 
was stationed was planned by General Williams. 
The way in which it was to be defended 
depended upon that officer's directions, and 
according to Kmety's own statement they were 
given in the following terms: — 

" Hold Tahmasp as well as you can ; if, in the 
event of an attack, you find it impossible to 
hold it, retire into Fort Lake, but on no account 
before the enemy shall have lost 2000 or 3000 
men. Supports will be sent forward from the 
chief reserves in the town to Tohin Tabia, 
from Tchin Tabia to Fort Lake, and from Fort 
Lake to the plateau of Tahmasp." 

General Kmety did not comply with these 
orders strictly, for, by his rash act of " showing 
all his strength at first," he left it out of his 
own power to retire upon I'ort Lake, had that 
been essential. But General "Williams strictly 
performed what was necessary according to 
the scheme laid down in these directions. 
" From Tchin Tabia to Fort Lake, and from 
Fort Lake to the plateau of Tahmasp," troops 
were sent to reinforce those positions under 
the ever-watchful eye and ready hand of the 
musohir's adviser and the virtual commander- 
in-chief. 

It is, perhaps, the shortest and simplest way 
for popular reading, to prove General Williams' 
comprehensive direction of affairs throughout 
the struggle, by quoting the words of the other 
officers engaged, wiitten — not for the public, 
nor to meet the calumny of Kmety — but in 
the confidence of private friendship at the time, 
and when Kmety was in the habit of praising 
General Williams as a general and a hero ! Colo- 
nel Lake thus writes : — " General Kmety, finding 
himself hard pressed, now sent an aide-de-camp 
to me for assistance. I sent hitn a battalion of 
infantry, and four companies of picked men. On 
their way from 'Fort Lalce,' they toere joined by 
two more battalions sent up ly General Williams 
from below. The whole of them went gallantly 
forward, and put an end to the affair. They 
attacked the Russians on their left flank, and 
drove them down the hill in the greatest dis- 
order, followed for some distance by our troops. 
The enemy's guns once turned round, unlira- 
hered, and fired, and then finally retreated. 
Thus ended, I think I may say (as I was only 
a small actor in it), as decisive an afiair as any 
one need wish to see." 

From this extract it is obvious that, hut for 
the assistance rendered by Liike, according to 
the orders previously given him by General 
Williams, and also by the general more directly 
at the-critical juncture, Kmety must have been 
crushed beneath the numbers of his assailants. 
No one, in reading hia account of the battle, 
would suppose that Colonel Lake rendered any 



important service, or that General Williams 
rendered any service at all. Kmety was, 
according to himself, all, and in all! He 
aims to create a vulgar prejudice that, because 
General Williams did not rush forth, and throw 
himself into one of the exposed batteries, his 
conduct was not that of a hero ! How would 
it have been possible, if General Williams 
were in the Teesdale or Yuksek Tabias, that 
he could have chosen the time to send rein- 
forcements to Kmety, or to Lake, or, in fact, 
do any act of a chief in command ? He might 
have fought his own battery, and have left the 
muschir to bungle the general interests of the 
defence. What he did do was what good sense, 
duty, and honour dictated; he stood in the 
most central position of the defences, and 
issued his orders in every direction as the 
progress of the battle required. As before 
related, General Kolman acted as his chief of 
staff, and carried notes in pencil, by which 
orders were issued in every direction as they 
were required. General Kolman knows well 
that Sir William stood by his side during the 
battle, and issued his orders through him. 
Kmety and every other officer did his duty at 
his post to the best of his ability — the only 
failure which occurred among tlie European 
officers being on the part of Kmety himself, 
who not only showed his whole force at first, 
leaving himself without reserves, but- threw 
himself forward to the defence of the right of 
the Tahmasp redoubt, although he admits in 
his pamphlet that it was on the left, which 
Hussein Pasha so fearlessly defended, that the 
chief danger lay. This is his own account of 
what he did, and why he did it: — " Although, 
the force moving against Hussein Pasha was 
far greater than that against Kennison's lines, 
I remained to ward off the first blow against 
the latter, which were for the moment more 
exposed to danger than was Hussein Pasha. 
I took this course, first, because Rennison's 
lines, being simply a long line of breastwork, 
could be taken in rear; and, seoondlj^, because 
the ground in front being more even, the affair 
must be more quickly decided, so as to leave 
me at liberty, if I should prove successful in 
beating the enemy back at this point, to con- 
cert with greater ease from hence some ulterior 
measures for disengaging Hussein Pasha ; or, 
at the worst, Hussein Pasha could retire within 
the redoubt, and there prolong his defence, 
whereas, if Rennison's lines were carried, the 
greatest disorder would have reigned over the 
whole plateau of Tahmasp." 

The event did not justify his judgment; for 
his inability to give timely succour to Hussein 
Pasha nearly compromised the defence; and, 
but for the reinforcements sent by Luke .and 
the general, the outflanking force of the Rus- 
sians would have pressed forward from the 
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extreme left, achieving what amount of mis- 
chief it is impoBsible to say. 
. Captain Thompson, since no more, in a letter 
to a friend, October 3rd, a letter which no one 
could read without perceiving that he never 
intended it to come before the public, thus speaks 
of the English pasha in connection with this 
sanguinary day: — "I hope you think we did 
our duty; it was 'touch and go,' — but our 
fellows fought well; and will fight much better 
the next time. It was certainly a glorious 
victory, when j-ou take into consideration the 
shocking difficulties we had to contend with. 
Our pasha (Williams) may well be proud." 

What Captain Thompson says of General 
Williams is so mixed up with his admiration 
of Kmety, that the whole context must be read 
to perceive how these gallant soldiers really 
stood to one another before the intrigues of 
the English embassage at Constantinople threw 
their silken threads around the heart of Kmety : 
— " I am sorry to say the Turks (some of 
them) behaved badly, and bayoneted the 
wounded Eussians ; it was impossible to avoid 
it ; we had but three English officers engaged, 
and we could not stop it. But all glory to dear 
old Kmety, who fought like a lion. }VTien he 
Jieard of the part I took in driving the Russians 
out of the English latteries, he rushed upon me 
and kissed me on loth cheeks, calling me ' Mein 
Sohn ! mein Sohn ! ' and other very flattering 
epithets, which modesty forlids me to repeat. 
Dear old man ! he has no wish for himself but 
to do something for the Turkey which saved 
him from the Eussians after the Hungarian 
Eevolution. He is one of the few remaining 
real Hungarian patriots, and I only wish I 
were Queen of England for one half hour, that 
I might reward him as he deserves. Directly 
after the action, our own brave general (Wil- 
liams) came to where he was and said, ' Gene- 
ral Kmety, I thank you in the name of the Queen 
of England for your gallantry and exertions on 
this day.' Kmety told me privately, afterwards, 
that had he been presented with an English earl- 
dom and £2Q,Q(I<3 per annum {afalulous sum to 
him), he should not have leen half so pleased. 
He was not touched, although in the hottest fire 
all the morning. His aide-de-camp was shot 
through the arm, but I hope it will be saved. 
I am sure the English government (or people) 
should do something for him. He is a gentle- 
man ! Although now serving on the half-pay 
of a colonel, many men who were in a very 
subordinate position two years ago are now 
his seniors in the service. He was selected 
from among them, however, to take the com- 
mand of the first division in Kars, and nobly 
he has done his duty." 

Let any person really desirous to test General 
Kmety's pretensions to candour, turn to his 
pamphlet after reading the above account of 



his conduct to Captain Thompson, and mark 
the cold and slighting manner in which he 
speaks of his services. That Captain Thompson 
was a man of truth and honour no one doubts, 
and if his testimony as to the extravagant ela- 
tion Kmety professed to feel at receiving the 
approval of General Williams is to be credited, 
what is to be thought of the same man when, 
sixteen months afterwards, he writes an account 
of the battle in which General Williams is not 
so much as mentioned ? Even Major Teesdale, 
to whom he professed to be greatly attached, 
and whose conduct through the fight was most 
heroic, he condescendingly speaks of as a pro- 
mising young ofiicer. How different the gene- 
rous and cordial spirit of the young officer to 
the veteran, whom he supposed to be his 
warm friend: — "We have now begun real 
work in earnest. The Eussians are encamped 
at Zaim, and we daily, or indeed hourly, ex- 
pect their nearer approach. The general has 
posted me on the hills above the town with 
the brave old Kmety, my dear friend and com- 
panion during the winter; and at present I 
am living in a little bell tent by the side of 
his. I have just returned from my first recon- 
naissance, and have had a peep at the Eussiau 
camp." 

According to the despatch of General Wil- 
liams, and the testimony of Colonel Lake, Mr. 
Churchill, the general's secretary, rendered 
most important services by taking direction of 
the l-gun battery, which he worked with the 
skill of an artillery officer, and did great exe- 
cution upon the enemy. General Kmety 
takes no notice of the courage, intelligence, 
and presence of mind of this civilian soldier, 
but sneers at him as a person of great use to 
General Williams in his civil capacity. This 
is a specimen of the spirit in which the Hun- 
garian criticises every officer engaged, unless 
he be a Pole or a Hungarian. 

All these men, English, Hungarian, Pole, 
German, Turk, and their Eussian enemies 
also, covered themselves with whatever glory 
may cover men who in the discharge of duty 
show contempt of death ; but the man whoaft. 
presiding genius directed all within the assailed 
lines, and foiled the wily lieutenant of the 
czar, was William Fenwick Williams, whom 
history will ever name as the hero of Kars. 

The following Eussian account will be read 
with much interest ; a different name is em- 
ployed for the line of heights first assaulted, 
to that given to it by the British officers ; but 
there will be no difficulty in identifying it. 
This brief relation of the general facts, coming 
from a Eussian officer, is a very honourable tes- 
timony to Turkish valour, and the valour and 
science of the British, and other foreign offi- 
cers : — " The main attack of our troops, which 
were put into motion on the night of the 28lh 
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to 29111 of September, -with the entire storming 
apparatus from Tsohirotlitsohai, was directed 
against that point wliich is to Ears what the 
Malakoff, with the Korniloff Bastion, was to 
Sebastopol — viz., the Schorakh group of hills, 
with their enormously strong fortifications. The 
dark squares of our men moved like huge 
shadows silently and noiselessly over the plain. 
In the east at length a white streak announced 
the break of day, and a cold breeze came sweep- 
ing along. The action began on the Schorakh 
Heights, and it was here that Death gleaned 
the firstfruits of his harvest. General Maidel 
had received instructions to climb these heights, 
and to take the fortifications, let it cost what it 
might. He was closely followed by Generals 
Eovalevski and Prince Gagarin, with their 
storming columns ; but a murderous cross-fire 
made such fearful gaps in our close masses, 
that even those who had got up high on the hill, 
aye, had even attained the edge of the fosse, 
were obliged to turn back. At this point, 
Eovalevski and Prince Gagarin were each of 
them hit by two balls, and General Maidel 
was first of all slightly and then seriously 
wounded. He also was obliged to leave the 
field. The oflBcers were compelled to expose 
themselves so much in order to bring their 
columns through that fearful fire. Only 
Maidel's Caucasian battalions, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Tachanoif, succeeded in pene- 
trating into the fortified position of the Turks, 
and for a moment kept possession of it ; but in 
vain were all their attempts to storm the cen- 
tral fortification from that point. It was in 
vain that a number of guns was brought up to 
their support; the fearful fire of the enemy 
prostrated both gunners and horses. The Cau- 
casians endeavoured to. hold their ground until 
the reserve under General Broniewski came to 
the assistance of their thinned ranks ; but this 
general received a serious wound, and so did 
his successor in command. Colonel Ganeski. 
"With a view to facilitate the storming, Gene- 
ral Basin, who had joined the day previously, 
was ordered, in conjunction with General 
Baklanoff, to storm Tchakhmakh from the 
side opposite to us. He took three redoubts, 
together with twelve guns that they mounted, 
and eleven stand of colours and pennons, 
and for many hours held out against a mur- 
derous cross-fire of artillery, but without 
however, being able to advance any further. 
The Turks defended themselves most obsti- 
nately and undauntedly under cover of their 
v/orks. A sultry day. succeeded to the coolness 
of night. The struggle had already lasted five 
hours, and the men wore exhausted. An ex- 
terminating cross-fire from the upper and lower 
rows of the fortress, lying one above the other 
like stairs, continued to devastate our infantry 
and artillery. At length it became necessary 



to decide upon a retreat, else the army would 
have been entirely destroyed. This was exe- 
cuted in such a way that, by the skilful arrange- 
ments of General Eaufmann, all pursuit waa 
made impossible to the Turks, who were already 
preparing for it. The failure of the attack is 
attributed to the loss of officers, but it is not to 
be denied that, nevertheless, our troops did 
their very utmost ; but the Turks fought with 
an invincible obstinacy. At the calling over of 
the muster-roll in camp, more than a third, 
(some say a good half) were wanting of those 
who, the night before, had stood in the front 
before the storm began. The whole of the 
following day was occupied in collecting the 
killed and wounded, and we now stand in our 
former blockading position. Many offioers who 
are only slightl3'' wounded have remained in 
front, so as not to leave their regiments quite 
without ofScers, or merely under command of 
subalterns. The emperor's body regiment of 
Carabineers (Erivan) has suffered most of all j 
all its officers (thirty-two) have been either 
wounded or killed : the next is the Grand- 
duke Constantine regiment of Grenadiers, 
which has lost three commanders of battalions 
killed, while four other majors received wounds 
or contusions ; in addition to them the regiment 
is minus twenty-eight officers killed and 
wounded." 

On the evening of the battle General Wil- 
liams wrote a brief despatch to the English 
foreign minister, announcing the victory, and 
recommending the English officers to his notice, 
in whose power it was to do so much to pro- 
mote the advancement they so well inerited. 
In that despatch General "Williams greatly un- 
derrated the losses of his own army, and still 
more that of the enemy, for it was impossible 
so soon to estimate the full extent of the car- 
nage. It is not necessary, therefore, to fur- 
nish the document, as in another despatch, 
dated October 3rd, the general transmitted an 
accurate and detailed account of the trans- 
actions and results of that sanguinary day : — 

"Tour lordship will perhaps recollect that 
in my despatch of the 28th of June I stated 
that the Kussian general, after his second 
demonstration against the southern face of our 
intrenohments, which is flanked by Hafiz 
Pasha Tabia and Eanli Tahia, marched south, 
and established his camp at Bugah Tikme, a 
village situated about four miles from Ears. 
Enowing that General Mouravieff served in the 
army wiiieh took Ears in 1828, 1 conceived his 
lust manoeuvre to be preparatory either to a 
reconnaissance, or an attack upon the heights 
of Tahmasp, whence the Russians successfuUy 
pushed their approaches in the year above cited. 

" While, therefore, the enemy's columns 
■were in their march towards Bugah Tikme, I 
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visited those heights -with Lieutenant- colonel 
Lake, and, after studying the ground, decided 
upon the nature of the works to be thrown up ; 
these were planned and executed by Lieatenant- 
colonel Lake with great skill and energy. I 
inclose for your lordship's information a plan 
made by that officer of the town and its neigh- 
bouring heights, which are situated on the 
opposite side of the river of Ears-chai, over 
which three temporary bridges had been thrown 
to keep up our communications. As all verbal 
descriptions or bird's-eye views of ground con- 
vey but an imperfect idea of any locality, I beg 
to inclose a sketch made by Mr. Churchill, 
which will, I trust, tend to elucidate my de- 
scription. 

" Your lordship wiU observe that, while our 
camp and magazines in the town were rendered 
as safe as circumstances would allow, the hills 
above Kars commanded all, and were, there- 
fore, the keys of our position. The intrench- 
ments of Tahmasp, being those nearest the 
enemy's eamp, demanded the greatest vigilance 
from all intrusted with their defence. General 
Kmety, a gallant Hungarian offloer, oomTnanded 
the division which occupied this eminence ; he 
was assisted by Major-general Hussein Pasha, 
and my aide-de-camp. Major Teesdale, who has 
acted as his chief of the staff. 

" Throughout the investment, vdiich has 
now lasted four months, the troops in all the 
redoubts and intrenchments have kept a vigilant 
look-out during the night, and, at their ap- 
pointed stations, stood to their arms long before 
day-dawn. In my despatch of the 29th ult., I 
informed your lordship of the arrival of the 
news of the fall of Sebastopol^ and of the landing 
of Omar Pasha at Batoum. I also acquainted 
your lordship with the fact that the Russian 
general was engaged in sending off immense 
trains of heavy baggage into Georgia, and 
showing every indication of a speedy retreat. 
This in nowise threw us off our guard, and 
Lieutenant - colonel Lake was directed to 
strengthen many points in our extensive and 
undermanned lines, and among other works the 
tabia bearing my name was constructed. 

" At four o'clock, on the eventful morning of 
the 29ch, the enemy's columns were reported to 
be advancing on the Tahmasp front. They 
were three in number, supported by 24 guns ; 
the first, or right column being directed on 
Tahmasp Tabia, the second on Yuksek Tabia, 
and the third on the breastwork called Ren- 
nison Lines. As soon as the first gun an- 
nounced the approach of the enemy, the 
reserves were put under arms in a central 
position, from which succours could be dis- 
patc)ied either to Tahmasp or the English 
lines. The mist and imperfect light of the 
dawning day induced the enemy to believe 
that he was about to surprise us ; he advanced 



with his usual steadiness and intrepidity, but 
on getting within range he was saluted with a 
crushing fire of artillery from all points of the 
lines. This unexpected reception, however, 
only drew forth loud hurrahs from the Russian 
infantry as it rushed up the hill on the redoubts 
and breastworks. These works poured forth a 
fire of musketry and rifles, which told with 
fearful effects on the close columns of attack; 
more especially on the left one, which, being 
opposed by a battalion of 450 Chasseurs, armed 
with Minie rifles, was, after long and desperate 
fighting, cortipletely broken, and sent headlong 
down the hill, leaving 850 dead on the field, 
besides those carried off by their comrades. 
The central column precipitated itself on the 
redoubts of Tahmasp and Yuksek Tabias, Inhere 
desperate fighting occurred, and lasted for 
several hours, the enemy being repulsed in all 
his attempts to enter the closed redoubts, which 
mutually flanked each' other with their artillery 
and musketry, and made terrible havoc in the 
ranks of the assailants ; and it was here that 
Generals Kmety and Hussein Pasha, together 
with Major Teesdale, so conspicuously dis- 
played their courage and conduct. Lieutenant- 
general Kerim Pasha also repaired to the scene 
of desperate strife to encourage the troops, and 
was wounded in the shoulder, and had two 
horses killed under him. The right column of 
the Russian infantry, supported by a battery, 
eventually turned the left flank of the in- 
trenched wing of the Tahmasp defences, and 
while the Russian battery opened in the rear 
of the closed redoubt at its salient angle, their 
infantry penetrated considerably behind our 
position. 

" Observing the commencement of this 
movement, and anticipating its consequences, 
Lieutenant-colonel Lake, who had taken the 
direction of affairs in the English tabias, was 
instructed to send a battalion from Fort Lake 
to the assistance of the defenders of Tahmasp, 
and at the same time two battalions of the 
reserves were moved across the flying bridge 
and upon the rocky height of Laz Jeppe Tabia. 
These three reinforcing columns met each 
other at that point, and, being hidden from the 
enemy by the rocky nature of the ground, con- 
fronted him at a most opportune moment. 
They deployed and opened their fire, which 
stopped and soon drove back the enemy's re- 
serves, which were then vigorously charged 
with the bayonet, at the same moment when 
General Kmety and Major Teesdale issued 
from the redoubts at Tahmasp, and charged the 
assailants. The whole -of that portion of the 
enemy's infantry and artilleiy now broke, and 
fled down the heights under a murderous fire 
of musketry. This occurred at half-past eleven, 
after a combat of seven hours. In this part of 
the field the enemy had, including his reserves, 
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twenty- two battalions of infantry, a large force 
of dragoons and Cossacks, together witli thirty- 
two guns. 

" While this struggle, which I have at- 
tempted to describe, was occurring at Tahmasp, 
a most severe combat was going on at the 
eastern position of the line, called the Eng- 
lish tabias. About half-past 5 a.m., a Rus- 
sian column, consisting of eight battalions 
of infantry, three regiments of •cavalr)-, and 
sixteen guns, advanced from the valley of 
Tchakmask, and assaulted those small redoubts, 
■which, after as stout a resistance as their 
unavoidably feeble garrisons could oppose, fell 
into their bands, together with the connecting 
breastworks, defended by townsmen and moun- 
taine"fers from Lazistan, whose clannish flags, 
according to their custom, were planted be- 
fore them on the epaulments, and conse- 
quently fell into the enemy's hands; but, ere 
the firing had begun in this portion of the 
field. Captain Thompson had received orders 
to send a battalion of infantry from each of the 
heights of Kara-dagh and Arab Tabia to rein- 
force the English lines. This reinforcement 
descended the deep guUy through which flows 
the Kars River, passed a bridge recently 
thrown across it, and ascended the opposite 
precipitous bank by a zigzag path which led 
into the line of works named by the Turks 
'Ingliz tabias' (the English batteries). Their 
arrival was as opportune as that of the reserves 
directed towards Tahmasp, which I have had 
the honour to describe in the former part of 
this despatch. These battalions, joined by 
those directed by Lieutenant-colonel Lake, 
gallantly attacked and drove the Russians out 
of the redoubts at the point of the bayonet, 
after the artillery of the enemy had been 
driven from those lines by the cross-fire di- 
rected from Eort Lake and from Arab Tabia 
and Kara-dagh, by Captain Thompson. This 
officer deserves my best thanks for having 
seized a favourable moment to remove a heavy 
gun from the eastern to the western extremity 
of Kara-dagh, and with it inflicted severe loss 
on the enemy. 

" After the Russian infantry was driven 
from the English redoubts, the whole of the 
attacking force of cavalry, artillery, and in- 
fantry, retreated with precipitation, plied with 
round-shot from all the batteries bearing on 
their columns. During their temporary suc- 
cess, however, the enemy captured two of our 
liglit guns, which the mortality among our 
horses from famine prevented our withdrawing 
from their advanced position. He also carried 



off his wounded and many of his dead; yet 
he left 363 of the latter within and in front of 
these intrenchments, and his retreat occurred 
at least an hour before the assailants of Tah- 
masp were put to flight. During this combat, 
which lasted nearly seven hours, the Tarkish 
infantry, as well as artillery, fouglit with the 
most determined courage ; and when it is 
recollected that they had worked on their in- 
trenchments, and guarded them by night 
throughout a period extending to nearly four 
months, I think your lordship will admit they 
have proved themselves worthy of the admira- 
tion of Europe, and established an undoubted 
claim to be placed among the most dis- 
tinguished of its troops. 

"With regard to the enemy, as long as 
there was a chance of success, he persevered 
with undaunted courage, and the Russian 
officers displayed the greatest gallantry. Their 
loss was immense ; they left on the field more 
than 5000 dead, which it took the Turkish 
infantry four days to bury. Their wounded 
and prisoners in our possession amount to 160, 
while those who were carried off are said to be 
upwards of 7000. 

" As the garrison was afflicted with cholera, 
and I was apprehensive of a great increase of 
the malady, should this melancholy duty of 
the burial of the dead be not pushed forward 
with every possible vigour by our fatigued and 
jaded soldiers, I daily visited the scene of 
strife to encourage them in their almost endless 
task ; and I can assure your lordship that the 
whole battle-field presented a scene which is 
more easy to conceive than to describe, being 
literally covered with the dead and dying. 

" The Turkish dead and wounded were re- 
moved on the night of the battle. The dead 
numbered 362 ; the wounded 631. The towns- 
people, who also fought with spirit, lost 101 men. 

" His excellency the musohir has reported 
to his government those officers who particu- 
larly distinguished themselves — a difficult task 
in an army which has shown such a desperate 
valour throughout tlie unusual period of seven 
hours of uninterrupted combat." 

Such are the facts connected with one of the 
most sanguinary battles ever recorded ; but it 
did not decide the fate of Kars ; valour within 
was ultimately defeated bj' treachery without, 
and Kars and her brave garrison were doomed 
to obtain more generous consideration and 
more honourable treatment from the foe thus 
terribly chastised than from the ostensible 
friends too confidingly trusted. 
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CHAPTER CV. 

BLOCKADE OF KAES COUTINUED.— SUFFERINGS OF THE GARRISON AND CITIZENS.- 
RELIEF DISAPPOINTED.— CAPITULATION. 

" Has hope, like the bird in the story, 
Which tiitted from tree to tree 
With tire talisman's glittering glorv — 

Has hope been that bird to thee ? " — MooiiE. 



-HOPES OF 



Afteb the battle both armies were much 
exhausted. The infantry of Mouravieff had 
suffered dreadfully ; nor did his splendid and 
numerous cavalry altogether escape. Such as 
came into action were as much cut up as the 
infantry. The army of General Williams was 
not in a condition to undertake any active ope- 
rations, and therefore the blockade quietly as- 
sumed its previous form. General Kmety has 
hazarded the opinion that it was in General 
Williams' power to have struck a severe blow 
against the Russians had he been sufficiently 
vigilant and active !. However strange such 
language may sound concerning General Wil- 
liams, that we do not misrepresent General 
Kmety the following extract from his treatise 
on the battle of Kars will prove: — "The 
Turkish army, profiting by the enthusiasm 
which prevailed, and taking advantage of the 
inequalities of the ground and the darkness 
which reigned during the eaiiy part of the 
night before the rising of the moon, should 
have undertaken an attack on the night after 
the victory by several light movable columns, 
directed from different sides upon Ainali, to 
surprise the enemy's troops, which, some 3000 
or 4000 strong, after having been beaten back 
from the Ingliz tabias, had retired to that 
village, and were there encamped. This camp 
"was distant more than four hours' march from 
the main camp at the enemy's head-quarters 
near Tchivilli Kaya, whereas it was only 
one hour and a half distant from us. The 
enemy's troops echeloned between these two 
camps had been withdrawn immediately after 
the battle to his head-quarter camp ; no sup- 
port, therefore, could have come to Ainali for 
four hours. The want of horses for our artil- 
lery is no excuse, for by night, and on broken 
ground, we required no guns, and we had 
three battalions of rifles. The usual order and 
discipline could not have reigned in the 
enemy's camp after so bloody a day, on which 
so many of his superior officers had fallen, and 
encumbered, as it must have been, with 
wounded. Moreover, we were elated by suc- 
cess, Avhilst the enemy was correspondingly 
depressed. AocordiHg to the information in 
the hands of the defenders, the enemy's total 
effective force round Kars, after deducting his 
losses in the battle, was believed not to exceed 
some 16,000 infantry and 10,000 or 12,000 
eavalr}', including the troops at Ainali. The 



effective force of the defenders at this time 
witliin the intrenched camp might have been 
some 17,000 or 18,000 men, of whom, as will 
have been seen by the recital of the battle, a 
considerable . portion had not been engaged. 
The defenders were not half so much fatigued 
as the enemy, the whole of whose infantry 
must have been in movement throughout the 
preceding night. By dispersing the camp at 
Ainali, the victory would have been utilised, 
and the least result would have been that the 
enemy would not have had sufficient force to 
continue his blockade, shutting us up within 
a circumference of ten hours' march. By 
omitting this enterprise, the glorious victory 
remained unfruitful as to any result it had 
upon the war, as must be the case with all 
victories which are not, as General Clausewitz 
says, ' immediately used in the military house- 
hold.' The general in command of the Rus- 
sian army underrated his foe, whereas the 
general in command of the Turkish army over- 
rated his." Of course the general in command 
of the Turkish army was the muschir, but vir- 
tually that army was commanded by General 
Williams, and this shot was levelled solely at 
him. It is difficult to be persuaded that 
Kmety seriously meant all he wrote, unless we 
accept a different estimate of his generalship to 
that which we desire to hold. Kmety can 
hardly have been so far blinded by envy, or 
such influences as Beicos afforded so much 
scope for, as to believe that it was in the power 
of General Williams, even with the muschir's 
concurrence, to adopt such a course as the 
Hungarian general represents as having been 
feasible. The Russian camp at Ainali was 
not one of easy access; it was situated on an 
elet-ation, the ascent to which was steep and 
precipitous. It was not possible for General 
Williams, even if his troops had been fresh, to 
take the camp at Ainali by a coup de main, and 
before he could have made any impression the 
Russian artillery and cavalry would have been 
thrown forward in their whole force, for 
cavalry could have operated efficiently upon 
the ground. Kmety represents only a portion 
of the Turkish troops as having been engaged 
in the buttle. It is certainly true that they 
were not all actively concerned in the conflict 
of the 29lh, but all had been exhausted either 
by combat, watching, or working in the in- 
trenchments, and were in no condition to at- 
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tempt the camp at Ainali. If "Williams had 
succeeded, there can be no doubt that the next 
day Mouravieff would have retaken the post, 
and no advantage whatever would have ac- 
crued to the garrison of Ears. If, however, 
this had been a fault of General Williams, it is 
strange that Kmety took so long a time to find 
it out. Why did he not suggest it ? his rank 
entitled him to do so. But if he had done so, 
and that the matter was as certainly against 
■ the English general as it is in his favour, the 
last man in the world entitled to come forth as 
the censor of the British commissioner was 
Emety. What the conduct of Williams was 
to him let Emety's own words bear witness; 
they are addressed to the commissioner : — 
" On your arrival at Ears in the autumn of 
1854 you relieved me from the outpost duties, 
which had been intrusted to me with the irre- 
gular corps during nine months, without the 
intermission of a single day, and in which my 
strength and constitution had necessarily suf- 
fered severely. You placed me, at my request, 
in command of a division of the army, and you 
supported the exercise of my authority in that 
position with all the weight of an influence 
such as no other European officer ever enjoyed 
in this country. At length, when the word 
' Surrender' was uttered for the first time, you 
enabled me to leave the beleaguered garrison 
on grounds personal to myself. For all this 
my acknowledgments are due, and far be it 
from me to withhold them." 

It need scarcely be said that these acknow- 
ledgments, although far beneath what is due 
by Emety to Williams, are simply made to 
give an air of candour to his aspersions, and so 
to point the shaft of his envy. The facts were, 
that Kmety, while at Ears, wrote to Erzerum, 
entreating General Williams to go to the former 
city, and representing it as a sine qua non to 
the success of the defence. Then and after- 
wards, his protestations of respect and gratitude 
to the commissioner were boundless, and well 
they might be ; Williams used every influence 
he possessed to secure justice for the gallant 
Hungarian from the Turkish government, and 
to save him from the consequences of neglect 
on the part of the British ambassador. That 
he did so sincerely, the following despatch of 
the commissioner shows, and, happily, his 
generous efi'orts were attended by success. The 
letter was addressed to Lord Clarendon on 
February 13th, 1855, and was one of the first 
acts of friendship performed by Sir WiUiam to 
his ungrateful ^fo^eye.- — 

"I beg to bring to the especial notice of 
your excellency the services rendered by Ismail 
Pasha (General Emety) to this army, prior 
and subsequently to my arrival at its head- 
quarters. At the battle of Inje-Dereh he was 



one of the few who endeavoured, by personal 
bravery, to encourage the soldiers when aban- 
doned by their officers. Since that battle, 
General Emety kept the outposts, and was 
the eye of the army until it went into winter 
quarters ; and he is still the officer in charge 
of the advanced posts of Ears. 

" In despite of these services, General Emety 
does not receive the pay due to his rank of 
ferik, nor has he had a decoration accorded to 
him for his personal gallantry. I trust, how- 
ever, that through your excellency's influence 
both these claims will be attended to at the 
seraskierat ; he is one of those men who ab- 
stain from complaints or intrigues, and I make 
this appeal in his favour without a request on 
his part." 

The last act of friendship performed by Sir 
William to General Emety was in keeping 
with the first ; the relation of which we shall 
anticipate here, so as to require hereafter only 
a passing notice. When, eventually. Ears was 
about to be surrendered, and the Hungarian 
very properly preferred flight to falling into 
the hands of the Russians, Williams handed 
him his purse containing all he had except 
one guinea, which he afterwards added, and 
went himself a prisoner penniless into the 
Russian camp. Few men who wear the uni- 
form of a soldier of any nation could turn 
upon the hand of a benefactor who had thus 
nobly acted. 

After the battle of the 29th, Mouravieff did 
not abandon his purpose of reducing the gar- 
rison by hunger, and General Williams looked 
forth eagerly for help, which was promised 
fi'om various quarters, but sent by none. At 
one time the garrison was sure of an eifectual 
diversion by Omar Pasha; at another they ex- 
pected direct help from Erzerum, by the hand 
of Selim Pasha ; then rumours of a landing of 
allied troops at Trebizond, or Batoum, would 
insinuate their influence within the circle of the 
defence ; but all proved deceptive — like " the 
bird in the story, which flitted from tree to tree," 
hope displayed her talisman only to dazzle, al- 
lure, and disappoint. The cholera, of which there 
was a temporary cessation, probably, as Dr. 
Sandwith thought, from the intensity of the 
emotion which prevailed, reappeared with in- 
creased fury, and the hospitals were filled ; so 
that while the men-at-arms desired another 
battle, in the expectation of inflicting upon the 
enemy more signal defeat, the doctor dreaded 
it, lest he should be unable to tend the wounded 
in addition to the sick. The privations to 
which citizens and soldiers were now exposed 
may be inferred from the distribution of food, 
which amounted per day to eleven ounces of 
bread, and soup which contained only a little 
more than an ounce and two-thirds of nutri- 
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tious matter. On tTie 7th of October, the 
state of things was truly horrible; the irregular 
Lazistan soldiers had, in maD}^ instances, crept 
into houses from which the citizens had been 
removed by death, and were found dead there 
of hunger or of the pestilence. The people 
and the troops died very fast; bo that the 
responsibility of General "Williams was suffi- 
cient to appal the bravest heart that ever beat 
within an English breast. During the night 
a thunderstorm burst over the city; houses, 
soldiers, and inhabitants were struck by the 
electric fluid, adding another dreadl'ul feature 
to the aspect of prevailing horrors. It seemed 
as if the hand of some avenging angel had 
poured a vial of wrath over the suffering city. 
The next day, while mourning and desola- 
tion reigned around, a peasant made his way 
into the city, and revived the desponding 
hopes of all by the announcement — alas, untrue ! 
— ^that Omar Pasha was near to Akhiska. On the 
12th of October, General "Williams addressed 
Lord Clarendon, referring to the obstinacy of 
Mouravieif, notwithstanding his defeat :— 

" He still blockades us closely, and the 
erection of huts in his camp this morning 
shows that he intends to continue this course. 

"He knows that all our cavalry horses, and 
the great majority of the artillery horses, are 
dead of starvation, and that we cannot take 
the field; he is also aware that cholera inflicts 
severe losses on us, which are aggravated by 
the difficulty we have of burying the horses. 

" Under these circumstances I address these 
few lines to your lordship, with a hope that 
such representations may be instantly made to 
General Omar to act with vigour and decision 
against Georgia ; otherwise, in spite of our bril- 
liant victory, we must ultimately fall into the 
enemy's hands." 

Consul Brant informed Lord Clarendon that 
he was " greatly disappointed that, notwith- 
standing the arrival of Omar Pasha in Georgia, 
and the terrible defeat of the Russian army on 
the 29th of September, General Mouravieif has 
not withdrawn within the Georgian frontier, 
and can only attribute this to his conviction 
that Omar Pasha will not march on Tiflis this 
■winter, and the certainty that the Ears army 
cannot molest his, because it has no horses for 
its artillery, and no cavalry, and therefore 
must of necessity remain within its intrenoh- 
ments." 

On the 13th the often-revived hopes of the 
garrison again flickered into fitful life, by 
intelligence concerning Omar Pasha. A vil- 
lager entered the lines, and stated that it was 
known through tlie country that Omar had 
taken Kutais, and was marching on Akhiska ! 
Omar's name was an I'gnis fatvus; his expedi- 
tion was much in character with the wayward 



appearances of that natural phenomenon. Lord 
Stratford wrote the same day from Constan- 
tinople to his government : — 

" In answer to my inquiries at the Porte, I 
am assured that nothing further has been 
received from Omar Pasha ; that the passage 
of troops and the conveyance of provisions are 
in progress, though slowl}', in consequence of 
the limited command of transport for those 
purposes. 

" It is impossible not to apprehend that the 
many changes of plan, the exigencies of our 
operations at Sebastopol, and heavy demands 
on the transport service, concur to diminish 
the hope of relieving Ears. 

" In reply to my earnest solicitations that a 
peremptory order should be immediately sent 
to the commanders at or near Erzerum to 
attempt the introduction of provisions into 
Kars at every risk, I am assured by tho seras- 
kier that orders to that effect are already on 
the road." 

It is more than probable that " peremptory 
orders" were sent to "the commanders at or 
near Erzerum ;" but they were of a nature 
the opposite to that which Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe mentions. Selim Pasha, who 
commanded there, never intended to do any- 
thing for the relief of Kars, any more than 
Omar Pasha. To ruin the English pasha, and 
check the interference of English officers, was, 
in the opinion of the pashas, true patriotism, 
which harmonised with what they conceived 
to be their own interests. 

The columns of the JVbrd, the Northern Bee, 
and the Invalide Russe, at that time repre- 
sented the condition of Kars as hopeless, and 
ridiculed the idea of help from Omar or from 
Selim, which showed that Mouravieff knew 
well with whom he had to do, and gave his 
government correct information. The 14th 
brought another report about the wandering 
Omar ; he was then represented as unable to 
reach Akhiska, and as having marched direct 
upon Tifiis. By the 17th the cholera began 
to abate, after having carried away 1000 of the 
troops, and a much larger number of the towns- 
people. Starvation became imminent, and but 
for the ingenuity of General Williams and his 
talented secretary, Mr. Churchill, the garrison 
would have been compelled to surrender. By 
various stratagems, the store of food was eked 
out, and the unflinching English pasha held 
firmly by his post. Still he turned with 
anxious heart and hope towards Erzerum, and 
towards Omar Pasha. At last the pangs of 
hunger became unendurable ; grass was torn 
up wherever it appeared, that the soldiers and 
people might feed upon the roots. Around 
the lines flocks of vultures liovered, contending 
with the dogs of the city for the corpses 
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scratched by the latter from the shallow 
graves. On the night of the 21st about sixtj- 
Lazistans attempted to tight their way through 
the Russian circle of pickets ; half the number 
■were slain, the rest, many o"f whom were 
wounded, escaped to the hills. Still desertions 
continued; some of the deserters were slain by 
the enemy ; others were arrested, and shot by 
order of dtum-head court-martial. Some corn 
was found buried deep under the houses ; and 
onions were occasionally smuggled in by the 
peasants. 

On the 22nd and 24th tidings arrived calcu- 
lated to cheer the garrison; but ended, like 
their predecessors, in delusion. Dr. Sand- 
with relates these particulars in these terms : — 

" October 22nd. — Glorious news arrives, and, 
like a gleam of sunshine, raises our drooping 
spirits. "We hear that Selim Pasha has landed 
at Trebizond, with an army of 20,000 men, 
and that he is marching straight on to Erze- 
rum. We now feel confident of being relieved, 
since the road from Trebizond, although a 
difficult one, is, nevertheless, quite practicable 
for an army. All the artillery and siege-guns 
now existing in Erzerum and Kars have been 
conveyed by that route. During times of 
peace, too, an army of muleteers, with the 
■whole western commerce of Persia, passes to 
and fro; and the land, in consequence, is 
largely cultivated for corn and barley. Besides 
this good tidings, we hear that Omar Pasha 
has taken Kutais, and is marching straight for 
Tiflis. 

■ " October 24.th. — A peasant who has found 
his way into camp from Erzerum, having been 
eight days on the road, brings confirmation of 
the fact of Selim Pasha's advanced guard being 
at Baiburt." 

Nothing was farther from Selim's thoughts 
than any attempt to relieve Kars, or assist the 
English pasha in any way whatever. In this 
way October closed ; nothing done, or sincerely 
attempted, for the relief of Kars. Some of the 
English officers who were attached to Omar 
Pasha's army, in their zeal to serve him, have 
also taken part with Selim, and written letters 
to the English newspapers, declaring that if 
Selim had marched his forces against Moura- 
viefF, the Turkish general and his army would 
have been annihilated. It was not, however, 
expected that Selim should fight a battle with 
Mouravieff, upon which the fate of Kars was 
to depend ; but that he would so operate as to 
compel the Russian chief to concentrate a 
large portion of his forces to oppose Selim, and 
thus leave an opportunity for throwing pro- 
visions into the town, of which there were still 
stores at Olti ; but Selim would not stir ; his 
object was that of Omar, and of the seraskier at 
Constantinople, and of the whole tribe of corrupt 
pashas whose peculations had been stopped by 



the English general; that object was his poli- 
tical destruction, which the fall of Kiirs would, 
they supposed, secure. To this end it became 
necessary to encourage General Williams to 
hold out, under promises of immediate succour, 
until his army should become so exliausted 
that they could not effect a retreat in co- 
operation with any relieving force that might 
manosuvre for that purpose. The English 
reader may judge of the mode in which this 
infamous scheme was carried out by the fol- 
lowing extract from the journal of Dr. Sand- 
with, written on the last day of October: — 

"October Z\st. — A post comes in this morn- 
ing from Selim Pasha, who is already at Erze- 
rum with his advanced guard, awaiting the 
arrival of his other troops. At Baiburt, he 
says, his soldiers loudly demanded to be led 
on to the relief of their comrades by forced 
marches. He does not give the number of his 
army, lest his despatch should be read by the 
Russians; but he tells us his troops are 
numerous and first-rate. We have now but 
to wait for a fortnight, and our relief is 
certain." 

Had Selim shown as much honesty and 
courage as he displayed capacity for treachery 
and intrigue, Kars would have been saved. 

At the close of October Colonel Lake wrote 
to his friends as follows: — "To-day we have 
news that an army has arrived at Erzerum, 
and will march instantly to our succour. God 
grant it may be so, and that we may be 
able to attack the enemy in the open. We are 
totally unable to extricate ourselves without 
assistance of some kind. Our great object now 
is to keep up the spirits of the troops, and 
hitherto we have succeeded tolerably well. I 
cannot at all make out why Mouravieff has 
not sent in all our private letters, and can only 
conclude that politics were touched upon in 
some of them. I suppose they have been the 
round of all the Russian camps, and I hope 
the readers have been edified. I have still, as 
I have always had, a presentiment that we 
shall finish this campaign gloriously. We 
have assuredly learnt to place our entire trust 
and confidence in Him who never deserts those 
who do so, for we have received not the very 
smallest atom of assistance from man. We 
have been left as a ship about to founder, 
which it is considered impossible to save, and 
therefore useless making any attempt to do so. 
The woild may judge hereafter, when all is 
known, how far we have been well treated. 
As Omar Pasha has not thought proper to 
come direct to our assistance, his coming at all 
has been of no kind of use to us. Whether 
he is to blame for this or not, time will show. 
I shall write again when a post goes ; but I 
almost despair of our getting one either out or 
in. We are expecting a full of snow every 
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day; but we have no longer the same piercing 
cold wind wiiich we hud a week ago. Nu 
more cholera, I am thankful to saj-; it was 
very severe while it lasted." 

November opened gloomily for the garrison 
of Ears ; the second day twenty soldiers were 
brouglit to the hospital under the influence of 
poison, caused by eating the roots of JETyosei/- 
amus Niger, which they had devoured while 
grubbing up the roots of grass. The cases 
were not mortal. 

On the 3rd the enemy, in considerable 
strength, entered the village of Shorak, beneath 
the Tahmasp Batteries, with the object of re- 
moving the timber of the houses for firewood. 
Three heavy guns opened upon them, by which 
they were driven out, carrying away their 
wounded, and leaving twenty slain behind them. 
Mouravieff despaired of reducing the town, 
and would have raised the siege ; but certain 
Armenian fanatics corresponded with him, and 
encouraged him to remain ; several of these 
were delected and hanged. On the person of one 
of them was a letter to the Russian general, in 
which was written, "Wait a little longer; 
the troops are starving ; the pashas are fighting 
among themselves; they will soon capitulate." 
General Williams had placed too much con- 
fidence in the professions of loyalty made bj' 
the Greeks and Armenians, who, except in rare 
cases, favoured Russia, in the hope of advanc- 
ing their religious ascendancy by her power. 

The discovery at the beginning of November 
of a large depot of coffee and sugar, -tended to 
revive the drooping spirits of those upon whom 
the responsibility of feeding troops and people 
devolved. A few of the remaining horses, unfit 
for carriage, were slaughtered, to make horse- 
broth for the hospitals, which was tlie means 
of restoring many of the famisliing invalids. 
These supplies only lasted a short time, and 
the children began to die very fast for want of 
nourishment ; many women also perished, and 
it was no uncommon thing to see a corpse at 
intervals in passing from post to post. 

On the 3rd of November General Williams 
communicated with Consul Brant, urging him 
to send copies of his letter to Lord Clarendon, 
Lord Stratford, and Sir James Simpson : — 

"I have told the English officers to join 
Selim and Veli Pashas in their advance. The 
enemy came to-day with twelve battalions and 
two batteries, and 500 carts, to destroy the 
village of Shorak, and carry off the wood of the 
houses. He was driven off by our artillery 
with loss; he set fire to it and withdrew. 
Urge on the relieving army, and also increased 
activity in sending troops from Constantinople. 
The enemy has struck his tents and hutted his 
army. The village of Shorak was under the 
TahmasD Tabia, and the danger of the enemy's 



attempt, and his want of wood, either for firing 
or for sheltering his troops, maybe guessed by 
the large force employed. The troops expected 
to join Selim Pasha are very slow in their 
movements; although the musohir declares he 
has notice of their embarkation at Constanti- 
nople from the seraskier pasha, no information 
of their arrival at Trebizond has been received. 
The Russians hutting their troops indicates 
the severe cold in tents, and, possibly, either 
their wish to be prepared for a hasty retreat, 
or their determination to remain where they 
are for a longer period. It would be difficult 
to divine their true motive, but I would fain 
hope it may not be the last, for if so the garrison 
will eventually be forced to yield to lamine. 
The season has singularly favoured the Rus- 
sians by the snow and bad weather coming so 
late this year ; but I think it cannot be delayed, 
under any circumstances, beyond the end of 
this month." 

While thus sternly placing the realities of 
his dreadful situation before the proper official 
persons, it is astonishing to find with what 
buoyant courage he addressed his private 
friends: — "We hope to see Selim and Veli 
Pashas soon, with a succouring force from 
Erzerum, but have not heard from Omar Pasha 
for seven weeks. The enemy has taken down 
his tents and hutted himself; the nights are now 
getting frosty and biting. I hope we shall yet 
bother Mouravieff; but depend upon one thing, 
we will stick to our posts like ' bricks.' We 
want cheers from England, hatred, from Russia, 
but pitij from no one. There is not a long face 
at my table, we trust in Providence. All our 
recent posts have been captured by the enemy 
— I mean those from Erzerum and England; 
and we are consequently in utter darkness as 
to political and domestic intelligence. If snow 
falls it will greatly embarrass the enemy ; but, 
at the same time, interfere with the advance of 
our succouring armies. Let the worst come, 
we have saved Asia, for no army can, at this 
season, advance towards the south without im- 
minent risk of being buried in snow." 

On the 10th of November Consul Brant re- 
ceived a communication from the muscHir, 
ordering peremptorily the pashas at Erzerum 
to advance : — " Our affairs are desperate. Let 
Selim Pasha's force, with that of Veli Pasha, 
excepting those intended to garrison the forts 
of Erzerum, march upon Kars immediately. 
Let Mehemet Pasha seize and put at the dis- 
posal of the military pashas the whole land 
carriage of the country. If Selim Pusha has 
not arrived, let Tahir Pasha send him an ex- 
press instantly with this message." 

Alter eveiy means by which his courage 
could be roused, or his shame awakened, or 
his soldierly generosity touched, had been used 
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■with Selim by Consul Brant, Majors Stuart and 
Peel, and Captain Cameron, he reluctantly 
fixed upon the 13th for his departure. It is 
evident that he never intended to keep this 
promise, for on the 18th of November Consul 
Brant wrote to Lord Stratford as follows : — 

" I have the honour to inform your excel- 
lency that a peasant from Kars brought me to- 
day a few lines from General Williams, of the 
12th. The general evidently seems to be in 
the belief that Selim Pasha has received the 
troops promised, of whose arrival atTrebizond, 
however, we have heard nothing, and his ex- 
cellency has requested both Major Stuart and 
myself to entreat your excellency to hasten 
their expedition. A colonel arrived with a 
long letter from his excellency Vassif Pasha 
to Selim Pasha. The precise contents of this 
letter I do not know, but the object was to 
urge on his excellency to the relief of the gar- 
rison. Selim Pasha inspected his troops yes- 
terday, and they mustered between 5000 and 
6000 infantry; most of the cavalry were on 
duty at the outposts ; they will amount to 
nearly 2000, chiefly regulars, and besides 
these, they could collect 1500 or 2000 Baahi- 
bazouks, if not more. The troops are in good 
health, well armed and clothed, and have lately 
received four months' pay, and 1 have no hesi- 
tation in saying that such a force under an 
active and brave general could relieve Kars ; 
but I have seen enough of Selim Pasha to have 
discovered that he is neither active, nor ener- 
getic, nor brave, and I have long feared that 
he would not advance. He has a new excuse 
for delay every day; to-day it was, that he 
must wait a change of weather. It is much 
finer than we had any reason to expect at this 
season, beautifully clear, though a little cold at 
night, and I can only say that as finer weather 
cannot be expected before next summer, it is 
evident his excellency will not leave Erzerum. 
.... The Eussians cannot have many troops 
before Kars, I should think not more than 
22,000, and they are discouraged, and have no 
heart to fight ; but in the camp it is said that 
General Mouravieff is of so obstinate a cha- 
racter that he will never abandon the siege, 
even though he should risk his own life and 
the destruction of his whole army by a des- 
perate assault, or by frost or famine. He has 
put his troops into huts, which are well con- 
structed, and having plenty of firewood, they 
can stand the frost for some time j'et, and too 
long, alas! for the safety of the' garrison at 
.Kars, which in the last extremity can do no- 
thing but surrender; for, without cavalry, and 
without horses for their guns, they could never, 
I imagine, cut their way through the enemy, 
who is still superior in numbers, taking into 
account his numerous cavalry and artillery. 



Omar Pasha is too slow in his movements to 
hope anything from him. About twelve days 
ago his excellency was still on the coast, and, 
although he had gained a victory, I suppose he 
will require time before he can resume his 
advance." 

The day after the consul thus wrote to the 
ambassador. General Williams addressed the 
following afiecting letter to the former : — 

" Tell Lords Clarendon and Eedcliffe that 
the Eussian army is hutted now, and takes no 
notice of either Omar or Selim Pashas. They 
cannot have acted as they ought to have done. 
We divide our bread with the starving towns- 
people. No animal food for seven weeks. I 
kill horses in my stable secretly, and send the 
meat to the hospital, which is now very crowded. 
We can hold out, and try to retreat over the 
mountains vid Olti. Have provisions sent in 
that direction ere the 18th day after this date. 
We shall carry three days' biscuit with us." 

In the meantime the cry of distress rose 
high in Kars, and many desertions took place. 
These, were, however, for the purpose of escap- 
ing into the country, seldom with the intent 
of joining the enemy. Selim continued to 
send lying despatches to the muschir, averring 
the certainty of speedy succour, while he was 
making excuses for not moving, to Consul Brant 
and Majors Stuart and Peel. The following 
entry in Dr. Sandwith's journal confirms this 
view of Selim's behaviour: — 

"November \2th. — Colonel Lake, who has 
been on duty all night, comes into my room 
early this morning to thaw himself. He brings 
good news. A despatch has arrived from- Selim 
Pasha himself, addressed to the muschir, which 
announces that his advanced guard has defeated 
a Eussian corps d^armee sent from Bayazid to 
check his advance, and that he is marching 
straight for Kars. No more details appear. 
We calculate that he must be near Ve%in Kale, 
and is about three days' march from us. This 
good news puts us in high spirits. 

" Novemler XQth. — A report comes in this 
morning at daybreak that guns have been 
heard in the direction of Ardahan, and that 
the Eussians are leaving their camp. A thick 
fog lies between our camp and theirs, increas- 
ing the suspense. The people of Kars are 
called under arms, and scouts are sent out to 
see what occurs. Meantime a thrill of joy and 
excitement runs through the population at the 
idea of the near approach of a succouring army. 
These hopes are, however, doomed to disap- 
pointment — the report is a false one." 

A sortie in conjunction with an advance by 
Selim Pasha was prepared, and the troops, 
weak with hunger, rallied immediately at the 
prospect of battle, but no force with which to 
form, such a combination appeared. 
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The prejudices of the people against the 
flesh of horses or asses caused the loss of many 
lives from famine while yet those, animals 
might have heen slaughtered for food : at last, 
even these prejudices gave way hefore the 
cravings of hunger, and buried animals were 
dug up and eaten. 

On ihe 20th of ITovember the possibility of 
a retreat across the mountains was discussed ; 
but there were no horses, nor were the men 
equal to a march of more than a few miles ; 
2000 soldiers were in hospital, and if it had 
been possible to move, there were no means of 
bringing up artillery. Twelve thousand Rus- 
sian cavalry would have made quick havoc of 
such a retreating army. 

On the 21st a fall of snow indicated the 
approach of the stem winter of that climate, 
and the soldiers lay dying and dead from cold 
and hunger in every part of the camp. On 
this day General Williams wrote his last letter 
from Ears, which was to Consul Brant, re- 
questing him to send no more written commu- 
nications, as the blockade was so close that 
they were sure to fall into the hands of the 
Russians. 

On the 23rd, before dawn, the Russians 
threw shells into the camp near Eanli Tahia. 
The troops were called to arms, but only six 
or seven men were able to respond. Dr. Sand- 
with declared that twenty Russian soldiers 
might have taken any of the batteries had they 
known the helpless condition of their defenders. 
At six o'clock that morning a despatch was 
received from Selim Pasha, who had the cold- 
blooded perfidy and cruelty to make false re- 
presentations concerping assistance, deceiving 
his superior officer and the garrison even in 
tbe misery which he knew they endured. 
Selim sent word that he was to have "left 
Erzerum for Ears on the 16th, and would 
hasten on." A little note in cipher from Consul 
Brant was borne by the same messenger, which 
flatly and truthfully contradicted this decep- 
tive communication. Mr. Brant's note was in 
these terms: — "Selim Pasha wont advance, 
although Major Stuart is doing his utmost to 
make him. Omar Paaha has not advanced far 
from Suchum Ealeh. I fear you have no hope 
but in yourselves; you can depend on no help 
in this quarter." 

This communication decided the fate of 
Ears. On the 24th General 'Williams called 
the pashas and British officers together, and 
informed them of the message which lie had 
received. They unanimously declared that 
retreat or further resistance were alike impos- 
sible, and the general sent his aide-de-camp, 
Colonel Teesdale, with a flag of truce, to the 
Russian commander, to request an interview 
on the next day for the purpose of negotiating 
terms of capitulation. 



Before this was undertaken, it was deemed 
necessary to provide for the safety of Emety 
and Eolman by other means, for the Russians 
might hand them over to Austria. As recorded, 
in a former page. General Williams gave to 
the Hungarian his last guinea, and he and 
Eolman sallied forth to cut their way through 
the Russian lines. On the 27th tViey arrived 
at Erzerum ; and Consul Brant, in his despatch, 
thus represented the account which Emety 
gave of these transactions : — 

" When General Williams learnt on the 
23rd, by a communication from Consul Brant, 
that Selim Pasha would not advance, he saw 
that all hope had vanished. The soldiers were 
dying by 100 a day of famine. They were 
mere skeletons, and were incapable of fighting 
or flying. The women brought their children 
to the general's house for food, and there they 
left them, and the city was strewed with dead 
and dying. Under these circumstances, the 
general called together all the pashas, and 
asked them if they thought their soldiers could 
resist longer, or could possibly retreat. They 
all declared either an impossibility. The next 
day General Williams sent Major Teesdale, at 
2 P.M., to General Mouravieff's camp, to ask 
him to appoint an hour the following day for 
an interview, to treat for a surrender. At 
sunset Major Teesdale had not returned, and 
General Emety and General Eolman left with 
a guard of Eurds to cut their way through the 
Russian patrols. They passed several, and at 
last were stopped by one, and separated, and 
it was twenty-four hours before they rejoined 
each other, and in three days and nights 
they reached this in safety. General Emety 
does not know more than above- stated as to 
terms, but he says the garrison being in so 
distressed a state it must submit to any condi- 
tions General Mouravieff chooses to dictate." 

It will be recollected by the reader that 
Major Stuart, Major Peel, and Captain Came- 
ron, were attached to the troops under the 
command of Selim. Upon the surrender of 
Ears, Major Stuart became the senior British 
officer in Asia Minor, and the duty devolved 
upon him of informing the British ambassador 
to the Porte of the circumstances which led to 
the catastrophe as far as cognisable by him. 
The following despatch, written by that officer 
to the ambassador, justifies the views ex- 
pressed in this chapter of the conduct of Selim 
Pasha : — 

" It appears that on the 23rd inst. the gene- 
ral received a letter, dated the 12th inst., from 
Erzerum, informing him that the assistance so 
long expected from here could not be afforded. 
This assistance had been boastfully promised 
by Selim Pasha, the musohir in command, im- 
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mediately after his arrival here in the latter 
end of October, and the general was holding 
out from day to day in expectation of it, hav- 
ing long since ceased to hope for anything 
from Omar Pasha. On the morning of the 
24th he called together all the pashas holding 
commands in Kars, explained to them the 
position in which they stood, and asked them 
severally if the troops were in a condition to 
attempt to cut their way through the Russian 
lines. The answer from all was that it would 
be impossible, owing to the debilitated state of 
the men, and the absence of all discipline 
among them. 

"At this time there were but six days' pro- 
visions in store, at the rate of half a pound of 
hread a day per man ; the hospital was 
crowded; the dead from exhaustion numbered 
seventy or eighty a day ; many had become 
idiotic, and all were in a state of extreme 
emaciation ; add to these evils the daily deser^ 
tion of whole platoons, and the utter demora- 
lisation that prevailed throughout. 

" With respect to the townspeople, matters 
were, if possible, worse. All cried to General 
Williams for relief; and every day his quarters 
were beset with women, who flung their 
starving children on his steps to die. 

" Under these circumstances, it was the 
unanimous opinion that no alternative re- 
mained but to propose a surrender. What 
terms will be granted remains to be seen. 

" This disaster, my lord, might liave been 
averted had there been a man of energy and 
ability in command of the troops here, but 
these are qualities which are rarely to be 
found among Turkish generals. The Russians 
have now at Kars 20,000 effective troops, 
of whom one half are cavalry, and by the sur- 
render of that place they gain seventy field- 
guns, and sixty-six garrison guns, with 500 
rounds of ammunition, 20,000 stand of small 
arms, including 2000 excellent Minies ; while 
we lose 15,000 men, including General Wil- 
liams and his immediate staff." 

On the 25th the interview between Generals 
Williams and Mouravieff took place. At first 
the Russian general seemed disposed to demand 
an unconditional surrender, but General Wil- 
liams expressed his determination to perish 
with the garrison in preference. He found in 
Mouravieff a magnanimous enemy. Dr. Sand- 
with gives the following account of the inter- 
view: — "'If you grant not these' {i.e. the 
terms proposed), exclaimed the general (Wil- 
liams), ' every gun shall be burst, every stand- 
ard burnt, every trophy destroyed, and you 
may then work your will on a famished crowd.' 
' I have no wish,' answered Mouravieff, ' to 
wreak an unworthy vengeance on a gallant 
and long-suffering army, which has covered 



itself with glory, and only yields to famine. 
Look here!' he exclaimed, pointing to a lump 
of bread and a handful of roots, ' what splendid 
troops must these be who can stand to their 
arms in this severe climate on food such as 
this ! General Williams, you have made your- 
self a name in history, and posterity will stand 
amazed at tlie endurance, the courage, and the 
discipline which this siege has called forth in 
the remains of an army. Let us arrange a 
capitulation that will satisfy the demands of 
war without outraging humanity.' " 

The terms of capitulation ultimately agreed 
upon were honourable to both armies : — 

I. The fortress of Kars shall be delivered up 
intact. 

II. The garrison of Ears, with the Turkish 
commander-in-chief, shall march out with the 
honour's of w^ar, and become prisoners. The 
officers, in consideration of their gallant defence 
of the place, shall retain their swords. 

III. The private property of the whole gar- 
rison shall be respected. 

IV. The rediff (militia), Bashi-hazouks, and 
Laz, shall be allowed to return to their homes. 

V. The non-combatants, such as medical 
officers, scribes, and hospital-attendants, shall 
be allowed to return to their homes. 

YI. General Williams shall he allowed the 
privilege of making a list of certain Hungarian 
and other European officers, to enable them to 
return to their homes. 

YII. The persons mentioned in the articles 
4, 5, and 6, are in honour bound not to serve 
against Russia during the present war. 

VIII. The inhabitants of Ears will be pro- 
tected in their persons and property. 

IX. The public buildings and the monu- 
ments of the town will be respected. 

November Tllh, 1855. 

This document was inclosed in the last 
despatch of General Williams, which was ap- 
propriately directed to Lord Stratford. There 
is a dignity, manliness, and pathos, in the 
despatch which must have penetrated the 
heart of Lord Stratford, however cased in 
officialism. It is dated from the Russian camp 
near Kars, on the 29th : — 

" From the various despatches in cipher 
which I have addressed to your loi'dship 
through Mr. Brant, the intelligence which I 
have now the misfortune to announce must 
have been expected by your lordship. 

"I had received direct promises of succour 
from Selim Pasha; and Omar Pasha's opera- 
tions, until I knew that his movements were 
directed towards Suchum Kulch, had buoyed 
me up in my determination to hold out to the 
last moment ; this intelligence from the gene- 
ralissimo reached me on the 24th instant by 
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the same post whicli brought me positive news 
from Mr. Brant of the indisposition or inability 
of Selim Pasha to advance further than Kupri- 
koi. "We had, up to that date, suffered 
from cold, -want of sufficient clothing, and 
starvation, without a murmur escaping from 
the troops. They feU dead at their posts, in 
their tents, and throughout the camp, as brave 
men should who cling to their duty through 
the slightest glimmering of hope of saving a 
place intrusted to their custody. From the 
day of their glorious victory, the 29 th of Sep- 
tember, they had not tasted animal food, and 
their nourishment consisted of two-fifths of a 
ration of bread and the roots of grass, which 
they had scarcely strength to dig for; yet 
night and day they stood to their arms, their 
wasted frames showing the fearful effects of 
starvation, but their sparkling eye telling me 
what they would do were the enemy again to 
attack them. "We had now lost nearly 2000 
men by starvation ; and the townspeople also 
suffered, and would have died by hundreds if 
I had not divided the bread of the soldiers 
among those who had bravely fought by their 
side. I therefore begged the muschir to call a 
council of war, which, on being told that we 
had only six days' rations, came unanimously 
to the conclusion that nothing was left to us 
but a capitulation ; and that the debility of 
the men, and total want of cavalry, field-artil- 
lery, and ammunition-mules, rendered any 
attempt to retreat impossible. The muschir 
then deputed me to treat with General Moura- 
vieff, and I consequently waited on his excel- 
lency on the 25th instant. He at first seemed 
determined to make prisoners of all who de- 
fended the place ; but as the rediff, or militia, 
and the townspeople, formed a large portion of 
the infantry, I made a successful appeal to his 
humanity, which, coupled with the obvious 
measure of destroying our artillery and stores, 
to which we should have had recourse pre- 
viously to an unconditional surrender, brought 
about the convention which I have now the 
honour to inclose for your lordship's informa- 
tion, without the expression of unavailing 
regret. 

" I have only to add that the stipulations 
were carried into effect yesterday ; that my- 
self, my officers, and the regular troops com- 
posing the last garrison, amounting to 8000 of 
all arras, are prisoners of war, and that the 
irregulars, numbering 6000, have marched 
towards their respective homes. I and my 
officers are to march for Tiflis to-morrow, there 
to await the decision of the emperor as to the 
place of our abode in Eussia." 

The terms of the capitulation were honour- 
ably carried out. "When General "Williams 
announced the intelligence, the garrison and 
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citizens were overwhelmed with grief ; but all 
felt the necessity of surrender. Under date of 
November 28th, the journal of Dr. Sandwith 
dramatically describes the preparations for de- 
livering up the city. The soldiers staggered 
forth scarcely able to walk, so reduced were 
they by hunger. Others dashed their muskets 
to pieces, exclaiming — " Thus perish our 
pashas, and the curse of God be with them ! 
May their mothers be outraged!" Some of 
the officers broke their swords, and heaped 
curses on the Porte, and even on the sultan 
himself. The reverence of the Turks of every 
rank for their padishaw is great, and there- 
fore Dr. Sandwith might weU write of these 
indignant curses as " awful words, the like of 
which he had never heard so much as whis- 
pered before." The citizens also joined their 
murmurs against the government, and their 
curses upon the pashas. The author last 
quoted represents them as gathering in groups, 
and saying — " ' God is- great ! And has it come 
to this ? Is Islam fallen ? Vai, vai / (alas, 
alas !) and do my eyes behold it ? "Would to 
God we had never been born ! "Would to God 
we had died in battle ! for then had we been 
translated to heaven, then had we been purified 
and acceptable. The Giaours are coming, and 
our arms drop from our hands ! God is God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet. How has the 
All-merciful forsaken his children, and de- 
livered us up to be a prey to the spoiler!' 
Thus are the sounds of grief and indignation 
heard from each turbaned warrior, ' while 
woman's softer soul in woe dissolves aloud.' 
Let us draw a veil over this distressing scene ; 
scarce was there a drj^ eye that witnessed it, 
while grey-bearded soldiers sobbed aloud. In 
the midst of these lamentations General "Wil- 
liams rode through the camp. At once the 
citizens crowded round him, kissing his stir- 
rup, and praying for blessings on his head. 
' Nereyej nereye f ' ("Where, where are you 
going, pasha?) they asked. 'I am a pri- 
soner,' he answered. 'Let us go with you; 
we will follow you,' was the universal cry. 
'Veeliams Pasha chooh adam dur.'' (Williams 
Pasha is no end of a man), was the sententious 
remark of a grey-beard, and he was voted quite 
right.;' 

It is no exaggeration to say that the ma- 
jority of citizens and soldiers would have pre- 
ferred death to capitulation. Even the men 
who were ready to escape under the pressure 
of hunger, would have gallantly perished in 
the redoubts rather than have surrendered to 
the Musoovs. It required some tact to pre- 
vent insubordination, which would have inevi- 
tably led to the destruction of these poor fel- 
lows. At last the moment arrived when the 
troops were paraded to ground their arms 
and march forth. Deep dejection mar)ied 
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every countenance, and an expression of 
mingled shame and indignation. Yet so pros- 
trated were the slodiers by famine, that nearly 
four hours were consumed in marching out to 
the Eussian camp. The men were compelled 
to halt every half hour in order to recruit 
their strength, and, short as this march was, 
eighteen fell dead from over-exertion. The 
musohir rode at the head of the troops; on 
one side of him General 'Williams ; on the 
other Colonel Lake. The latter officer, record- 
ing the circumstances, relates them with all 
the graphic force of one who had witnessed 
what he relates: — " At the head of the army 
rode the muschir. General "Williams on one 
side, and myself on the other. We did our 
utmost to beep up his spirits, though we as 
much needed consolation as he did. He 
groaned most piteously, and declared that he 
was an old man, and that it was very hard 
upon him that he should he taken prisoner. 
At intervals, however, his natural kindliness 
of heart shone forth from this cloud of sorrow, 
and somewhat lightened his load of misery. 
'What right have I to complain,' he ex- 
claimed, ' when English officers, who have 
fought so hard, and suffered so much for me, 
are carried away into captivity far from their 
homes?'" 

When the dismal procession reached the 
ruins of an old Genoese church, it halted, and 
the Turkish troops surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war. The musohir, with the com- 
missioner and his staff, rode on to the quarters 
of the Eussian chief, where they were received 
with the greatest kindness and hospitality. 
These excellent qualities were exercised also 
towards the Turkish soldiery, who were fed 
with excellent bread and soup, which, from 
the voracity with which it was partaken, 
proved fatal to some. Finally, the captive 
English and chief Turkish officers were sent 
into Georgia, with the exception of Dr. Sand- 
with, who, as a non-combatant, had his 
liberty, of which he availed himself by at once 
leaving for Batoum, chosing his route over the 
wild hills of Lazistan. He passed through 
many hair-breadth escapes, but by a series 
of happy providences, and his own courage, 
reached a place of security, and finally bid 
farewell to Asia Miuor. General "Williams 
and the other prisoners arrived at Tiflis, where 
they were not much impressed with anything 
but the inhospitality of the inhabitants, who 
were, for the most part, ignorant and bigoted 
in the last degree ; any intelligence possessed 
by the community seems to have been confined 
to the Eussian officials, the priests, and the 
ladies, who far surpass their lords in educa- 
tion. It was not much to the credit of Omar 
Pasha that Williams got to Tiflis before he did, 
nor to the credit of the Porte that their 



muschir reached the capital of Georgia, not as 
a conqueror, but as a prisoner of war. The 
captives were separated, and sent into the in- 
terior of Eussia to different destinations. The 
dangers incurred by some of the prisoners in 
these journeys were very great, and appear 
not easily reconcilable with the generosity for 
which they give their captors credit. They 
surely might have been detained at Tiflis until 
the severity of the winter had passed away. 
In Eussia they experienced much kindness, 
both from the officials and the inhabitants, and 
were treated with every consideration until 
peace restored them to home and friends. 

In a former chapter notice was taken of the 
murmurs of the pashas and the Turkish govern- 
ment as to the impolicy of defending Ears. 
Many officers in England have caught up this 
idea which the commissioner with Omar Pasha 
in Mingrelia has been rather industrious in cir- 
culating. It is astonishing how any person, 
at all conversant with the topographical cha- 
racter of the theatre of war in Asia Minor, and 
the relative conditions of the Turkish army of 
Anatolia, and the Eussian army of the Cau- 
casus, could come to any other conclusion than 
that General "Williams took the only wise 
course open to him in order to save Asia Minor 
from being overrun by the enemy. The im- 
portance of the intrenched camp of Ears, and 
more especially as the key of Asia Minor, 
cannot be overrated ; its position within thirty 
miles of Gumri or Alexandropol, on a road 
practicable for heavy artillery, and by which 
the ammunition, warlike stores, and provision 
of the invading Eussian army would have been 
conveyed to Erzerum and the more distant 
provinces of that important, indeed, most im- 
portant, region of Turkey, would render its 
capture indispensable to the advance of any 
general worthy to command and to conduct 
such an enterprise. The first act of Paskie- 
witch's drama during the last war but one, was 
to capture Ears, and after a bloody struggle h© 
succeeded in three or four days. He then found 
himself master of the road to Erzerum, and his- 
victorious march from that city to Bay bout is 
told in the history of that war. After the- 
campaign of 1854, and when the Turkish army 
lay in a partially executed and iU-planned in- 
trenched camp. General "WUliams reached its 
head-quarters at Ears, and from its great capa- 
bilities of defence, he at once determined to 
preserve it, and render it the key of Asia 
Minor. "When it shall be known that in con- 
sequence of finding rock on the surface, there 
was in no part of the defensive works executed 
by him a ditch over which a half-grown boy 
could not have leapt, the natural capabilities, 
combined with judicious flanking defence, can 
be fuUy appreciated by the bloody struggle it 
sustained against the finest army Eussia sent 
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into the field during the last war. Indeed, as 
long as Kars was held, no army of the enemy 
could penetrate, and be secure of its communi- 
cations with its grand magazines and fortress 
of Gumri. The English commissioner always 
conceiTed that a division of Mouravieff's army 
might be detached from the blockading force 
to capture Erzerum, assisted by the Erivan 
division, which had in the preceding cam- 
paign captured Bayazid, and was kept out of 
the plain of Passin by the division under Veli 
Pasha, who was sent from Kars after General 
'Williams' arrival in that camp to take the com- 
mand of that force. After the commissioner 
had lodged the troops in their winter-quarters 
in Kars, he proceeded to Erzerum, and planned 
and executed those forts which, together with 
the lines in the Deveboyonou (the pass which 
separates the plains of Passin and Erzerum), 
he knew could resist any attack of a detached 
force from the grand army blockading Kars. 
Veli Pasha was ordered to look well to his ad- 
vanced posts, and to fall back the moment he 
found himself menaced by Mouravieff ' s d etaohed 
division, combined with that of Erivan, which, 
from the nature of the pass of Toprak Kaleh, 
he could single-handed resist. This was the 
first combination executed by Mouravieif, and 
it signally failed. Veli retired before the 
magniflcentcavalry of Dondokoff, which formed 
the advanced guard of the expeditionary force 
—got into his position in Deveboyonou — as- 
sisted the Erzerumbecs to man the forts which 
General "Williams had armed with a batter- 
ing-train, and which his efforts and remon- 
strances had got up from Trebizond the pre- 
ceding year — and showed such a face that the 
expeditionary column returned to Kars after 
destroying the magazine of flour and biscuit at 
Yenikoi, and which those scoundrels, whom 
Lord Stratford allowed to insult the commis- 
sioner, had persisted in dropping there instead 
of carrying on to Kars. Veli Pasha then re- 
sumed his position on the road to Bayazid 
— ^Erzerum was saved, and Kurdistan re- 
tained in its duty to the sultan — the immense 
agricultural wealth of the plains of Erzerum, 
Erzingan, down to Trebizond and Samsoon, 
preserved ; and vast supplies from those ports 
were shipped for the allies, then combating 
before Sebastopol, consisting of corn, barley, 
and cattle, also great numbers of mules and b^t- 
horses. Now, any man who with the eye of a 
general will examine the ground about the 
city of Erzerum, together with the various 
passes leading into its extensive plain, cannot 
estimate its resistance to such a magnificent 
army as that of General Mouravieff at more 
than fourteen days. He had 10,000 splendid 
cavalry, which, whUe the Turks were block- 
aded or assaulted, would have made themselves 
masters of the country. "What resistance could 



have been offered by 1500 wretched and dis- 
pirited horse ? Nothing was more wonderful, 
and at the same time consoling, in connection 
with the blockade of Kars, than the reflection 
that even in the hour of deep distress these 
10,000 cavalry could make no attempt to 
molest the garrison in their lines, not even after 
the battle of the 'AQth of September, when they 
had only fifty horsemen left ! What bitter re- 
grets arise from this fact — that if General Wil- 
liams had only had the provisions lost at 
Yenekoi, he could have delivered the place to 
the- allies instead of the Russians. Whatever 
their partisans may say and think of thoBe who 
at the "eleventh hour" were sent to relieve the 
city by a diversion in the rear of the besiegers, 
its fall is to be ascribed to that man who at the 
first hour of the watch refused to the English 
commissioner that countenance which would 
have enabled him to surmount all his difficul- 
ties. On the day of disaster, there stood the 
remnant of that magnificent Russian infantry, 
with its whole cavalry untouched, and its ar- 
tillery uninjured, but without the power to 
move one step from its supplies of Gumri, and 
but too glad to retrace its steps into Georgia. 
Who after this will hazard his military reputa- 
tion by denying that Kars was the key of Asia ? 
Had Russia overrun Armenia in June and 
July, how would the war have ended ? 

With regard to Omar Pasha's late acts, there 
cannot be much divergence of opinion. The 
allies wished him to operate from Trebizond, 
where he would have found land carriage, and 
a road over which a battering-train had moved 
the preceding year, and all the food of Armenia 
for his army — and the stores of Erzerum were 
immense ; but put all this out of the question, 
he went to Redout Kaleh, and there plainly 
demonstrated by this more advanced move- 
ment that he was in a most serious manner 
disquieting the enemy, and subsequently by 
his retrograde march to Suchum Kaleh, that 
he never intended to succour the besieged — 
even those who have not been somewhat 
behind the scenes may easily come to this 
conclusion. 

The views thus expressed as to the selection 
,of Kars as the key of the defence of Turkey in 
Asia are sustained by Colonel Lake, when, after 
the event, he was enabled to regard it in the 
light of a perfect experience : — "It was, more- 
over, consoling to think that the prolonged re- 
sistance we had succeeded in making had not 
been without good results. Had we abandoned 
Kars, and fallen back upon Erzerum, as, shortly 
after the victory of the 29 th of September, we 
could so easily have done, we should have 
yielded to the enemy so strong a spot — at a 
time of a year when there was still some op- 
portunity for further operations — that Asia 
Minor must have been almost entirely in his 
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power. As it was, we held the place until 
the season was too advanced to admit of his 
eifecting anything." 

Such ideas were not confined to the de- 
fenders of Ears. They were entertained by 
Monravieff himself, and by the officers of his 
army. Even at Constantinople all who might 
venture to express an independent opinion, 
who were neither afraid of tlie padishaw nor 
the great padishaw of diplomacy by whom Eng- 
land was represented, placed the matter in this 
light. General Mansfield, who might from 
various circumstances be supposed somewhat 
under the influence of the English embassy 
and the Porte, thus wrote to Lord Clarendon : 
— "If I may be allowed to offer an opinion on 
the real cause of the disastrous issue of the 
Turco-Asiatic campaign, I should say that it 
must be found in the nature of the alliance, 
which absorbed all the really available means 
of action — whether French, British, or Turkish 
— in the invasion of the Eussian soil, to the 
exclusion of attention to the hostile operations 
on Turkish territory. The contest pursued in 
the former required every practicable means to 
insure success, perhaps, it may be said, even 
military safety. The garrison of Ears per- 
formed a great duty in arresting the march of 
the Eussian columns till the resources of the 
allies could be turned to Asia, either in conse- 
quence of a development they had not already 
reached, or of liberation from the Crimea. 
Some months since I ventured to predict in 
private conversation that we should have to be 
satisfied with such an issue of the operations 
of the last year ; and that, assuming the allies 
to be prepared to take advantage of what has 
been thus achieved by the devoted garrison, we 
should have no reason to be disappointed when 
viewing the two theatres of war as one com- 
prehensive whole. I have no reason to depart 
from the opinion then expressed. With regard 
to the proceedings of the embassy, I may be 
permitted to add that, after a disposition was 
shown to enable Omar Pasha to go to Asia, no 
effort was spared to expedite his movements ; 
and that if events had marched with the same 
rapidity as the wishes of his excellency, we 
possibly might not now have to lament the 
surrender of Ears." 

It is difficult to determine whether the last 
sentence of this despatch was intended to shift 
blame from the ambassador to Omar Pasha, or 
only to let both down gently; but, whatever 
the polite endeavours of General Mansfield in 
this way, the pages of history will assign to 
his lordship a full share of the responsibility. 
During the entire time of the British commis- 
sioner's presence in Asia, he was discouraged 
and thwarted by the man whose powerful 
influence should have sustained him at every 
step. Let one instance suffice to exemplify 



this, apart from the direct story of the fall of 
Ears. When Eseed-deen-shere Bey, the cele- 
brated Eurdish rebel, broke into open revolt, 
the prompt and sagacious conduct of General 
"Williams saved Eurdistan from civil war, and 
Turkish Asia generally from the consequences 
which, at that juncture, must have attended 
the continuance of the revolt. Yet, so far 
from receiving the commendation of the jealous 
ambassador, the general was censured by him 
openly before the Turkish government, while 
to his own government he was described as a 
man apt to take unauthorised courses. Un- 
authorised indeed they were, for had he waited 
for intelligible or practical directions from the 
embassy at Constantinople, or until the muschir 
received such from the Porte, he might have 
waited until the Eussians marched into Erze- 
rum, or Eseed-deen-shere Bey ruled absolutely 
insurgent Kurdistan in co-operation with. 
Mouravieff. It will be recollected that, after 
the campaign of 1854, Veli Pasha was detached 
from Ears to occupy the passes leading to 
Hassen Ealeh and Erzerum from Baya%id, near 
Ararat. During the winter, and when "Wil- 
liams was struggling at Erzerum, he heard of 
the revolt of this great chieftain at Zezera Ben 
Omar, on the Tigris ; and the consequence was 
that "Veil Pasha's column was ordered by the 
authorities of Constantinople to march upon 
the rebels by Monsh and Bitlis ; tliat movement 
uncovered this road, and if the rebellion had not 
been suppressed by the ingenuity of the com- 
missioner, all Eiu:distan would have been in 
a blaze, and Veli could never have resumed 
his position to cover Erzerum and play his 
part in the coming campaign. Accordingly, 
General "Williams at once determined, at this 
critical moment, to take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of sending an agent to Eseed-deen- 
shere Bey, to ojfer him, on the part of England 
and the allies, his life and property if he would 
surrender himself to the English consul at 
Mossul: he did so, and thus saved a great 
disaster. If that correspondence should be 
called for by a member of the House of Com- 
mons, Lord Stratford would shine forth in a 
manner more remarkable than attractive. 

The treatment received by General "Wil- 
liams was similar to that of which the brave 
and ill-used Guyon had been the object. Lord 
Stratford seemed to view that wise and in- 
trepid general with the utmost jealousy. Al- 
though an Englishman, and with military 
talents which the world acknowledge to be of 
a very high order, which he desired to devote 
to the service of Turkey and of the alliance, 
his lordship refused him all countenance. "We 
have seen private letters from Guyon to his 
friends, that have never beeii published, which 
would move the coldest and sternest heart to 
sympathy. The British ambassador refused 
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to present to the sultan this noble English 
general, while at the same time he presented a 
celebrated French cook ! Whatever may have 
been the merits of the latter, in his way, they 
were not of so much importance to the Turkish 
empire as the soldier whose genius baffled 
Austria and Eussia on the plains and in the 
passes of Hungary, until the treachery of 
Georgey paralysed his arm and thwarted his 
skill. It was to Sir "William "Williams, in 
opposition to the coldness and vis inertice of 
Lord Stratford, that Guyon was indebted for 
the interposition, of the English Foreign-office, 
as far as that was extended. Guyon regarded 
Sir "William with a warm personal friendship, 
from the sympathy which one noble nature 
feels to another, and this was increased by the 
personal kindness and official services of the 
latter. Guyon, who had commanded armies, 
would have acted as a general of division in 
the army to which Sir "William was attached. 
The gallant Anglo-Magyar fell a victim to 
cholera at Constantinople soon after the war 
was closed. 

"Who shall say that the eloquent satire of 
the Manchester Examiner was not deserved, 
notwithstanding its severity, when in the fol- 
lowing terms that journal depicted the causes 
which rendered the struggle of General "Wil- 
liams imsucoessful ? — " The fall of Kars at 
lengt'h figures in an explanatory Blue-book of 
356 pages, and, to speak the simple truth, we 
never read a more damaging document. The 
damage is distributed pretty equally over the 
reputation of nearly everybody concerned, al- 
ways excepting General "Williams. How Kars 
feU is no longer a mystery. Given the cor- 
ruption, the stupidity, the diplomatic snob- 
bishness, the professional jealousy, the clashing 
counsels, the ill-judged parsimony, and the 
inexplicable obstinacy which all bore their 
part in bringing about the catastrophe, the 
mystery would have been if Ears had not 
fallen. The parts in this grand piece of tra- 
gedy were ingeniously conceived and admir- 
ably supported. Everybody did his best. It 
was a web of destiny from beginning to end. 
The fate of Macbeth was not more surely 
sealed, after his interview with the witches, 
than the fate of Ears was sealed after it was 
committed to the sinister auspices of Lord 
Eedcliffe. Ears fell — the only wonder being 



that it did not fall sooner; and it fell a sacri- 
fice to the most shameful tissue of incompe- 
tence, littleness, and intrigue that ever sported 
with the policy of nations. We never advo- 
cated the measures out of which this disaster 
sprang, but we trust we are not the less com- 
petent to estimate the vices by which it was 
consummated, or to denounce the men by whom 
they wore displayed. It was not Mouravieff 
who conquered Ears; if one man more than 
another is entitled to the glory of that achieve- 
ment it is Lord Eedcliffe, and we cordially 
leave the triumph in his hands : he is, no 
doubt, proud of his laurels." 

It is pleasant, after dwelling upon the sor- 
rowful story of the fall of Ears, to be able to 
relate that all its British defenders ultimately 
reached their homes in England ; but, alas ! 
even this bright page has its shadow — for the 
gallant Captain Thompson reached his mother's 
house to die : worn out by toil, and captivity 
spent in illness, and with a home-sick heart, 
his constitution was broken. 

The British government and people received 
General Williams with acclamations. The 
queen conferred upon him a baronetC3', by the 
title of " Sir William Fenwiok Williams of 
Ears," associating his name in the baronetcy 
of England with the scene of his wisdom and 
of his glory. In the House of Lords, Earl 
Granville pronounced a eulogy upon the ge- 
neral and his staif, to which that illustrious 
body heartily responded. The House of Com- 
mons granted him an annuity of £1000 for 
life. Finally, he was appointed Governor of 
Woolwich Arsenal. 

The remaining operations around Erzerum 
were unworthy of notice. Selim Pasha was 
very well satisfied with his part in producing 
the surrender of Ears, and had no wish to be 
disturbed, or to disturb any one at Erzerum. 
Still he made a show of activity, as long as 
the snows did not effect a blockade of Turks 
and Eussians. Mouravieif could do nothing — 
the season was too far advanced ; and before 
spring could furnish him with an opportunity 
to attempt fresh exploits, negotiations for peace 
suspended all active operations. Before con- 
cluding the history of the war in Asia, some 
chapters will necessarily be devoted to a 
narrative of Omar Pasha's expedition in Min- 
grelia. 
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CHAPTER CVI. 

EXPEDITION OF OMAR PASHA FOR THE RELIEF OP EARS. 

" It was a glorious sight, 

"Wlien the sun started from the sea, 
And in the vivid morning light 

The long blue waves were rolling free ! 
But little time had I to gaze 
Upon the ocean's kindling face, 
Or mark the breakers in the bay — 
For other thoughts were mine that day. 
I stood upon the topmost tower : 
From wood, and shaw, and brake and bower, 
I heard the trumpet's blithesome sound — 

I heard the tuck of drum ; 
And, bearing for the castle mound, 

I saw the squadrons come." Puopessok Aytoun, 

" The loss of revenue -wlH be most seriously 
felt by the Turks in the prosecution of the 
war; and Omar Pasha appears to think that 
there may even be difficulty in keeping the 
soldiers of the army of Roumelia together, as 
they have been in great measure recruited in 
Asia ; and hearing that their country is open 
to the Russians, without any force, however 
small, to oppose their progress through it, 
they will naturally, if not sent, seek to desert, 
with the hope of saving their families from the 
hands of the enemy. 

" The whole of these considerations, which 
press with great weight on the Porte, cause 
Omar Pasha more than ever to desire to make 
a decided movement, with the least possible 
loss of time, with the troops, according to the 
proposition which I forwarded to your lordship 
in my despatch of the 16th inst. 

" For this reason he hopes to obtain the 
assistance of France and England for the con- 
veyance of his troops, and for provisioning his 
army ; for he says that without it the Turks 
alone cannot perform the operation within a 
reasonable time, and therefore the small force, 
6000 men, in Erzerum will be dispersed, 
making, with the garrison of Kars, a loss of 
22,000 men to the common cause, besides a 



TiEE feeling prevailing among the officials at 
Constantinople, at the beginning of September, 
was alarm lest the loss of Kars should incense 
Great Britain, and prevent the Porte from re- 
ceiving the remaining instalments of the Turk- 
ish loan. They had learnt that the garrison 
at Erzerum was itself intimidated, and could 
offer no help to that at Kars. Lord Stratford 
thus wrote to the Earl of Clarendon, after a 
long interview at Constantinople with Omar 
Pasha : — 



" It would appear, from the pashas' observa- 
tions, that they attribute this approaching 
disaster primarily to the mismanagement and 
neglect of affairs by the late government, and 
look upon Redsohid and Riza Pashas as espe- 
cially culpable. 

" It would appear, also, that they are very 
much grieved and disappointed at the time 
which has been lost in endeavouring to recover 
their position, and save the garrison of Kars ; 
and that the cabinets of Paris and London, as 
well as the military authorities in the Crimea, 
have not considered the subject in that serious 
aspect in which it presents itself to the Porte, but 
have objected to the propositions which have 
hitherto been made with a view to retrieving 
their position and preventing the disaster. 

" Omar Pasha has authorised me to state, as 
his opinion, that he feels satisfied that the 
effect will be very shortly felt, probably within 
a few weeks, by the advance of the enemy's 
cavalry, which is very numerous, and by a 
prohibition which he will impose upon the in- 
habitants to prevent all articles of provision 
from being brought to Trebizond, Samsoon, 
and Sinope, for exportation for the use of the 
allies. 

" Some of the Kurds, it appears, have al- 
ready joined the Russians, and probably a de- 
cisive success at Kars will take effect on the 
Persians. 

" The result will be that a great part of the 
Asiatic dominions of the Porte, with its re- 
sources in men, money, and provisions, will be 
lost, for a time at least, to the Turks. 



numerous artillery. 

" From the turn affairs have taken, he ap- 
pears to consider it questionable where the 
point of disembarkation should be, but must 
leave its determination to the development of 
events, and to the movements which the Rus- 
sians may hereafter decide on making." 

On the 5th of September Lord Clarendon 
received the following despatch from the Eng- 
lish commissioner with the Turkish army of 
Omar Pasha: — 

"I have to inform your lordship that Omar 
Pasha has stated to me that he will not be 
able to leave Constantinople for five or six 
days, as he is occupied in making the neces- 
sary arrangements for the expedition to Asia, 
and his presence here is absolutely required to 
complete them. 
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" I yesterday was present at a meeting at 
tile Capudan Pasha's, at which the seraskier 
and Omar Pasha were present, and when the 
necessary orders were given for carrying the 
following arrangements into execution : — 

" According to the calculations then made, 
the Turkish sailing fleet, consisting of six 
ships, is capable of carrying at one time 
5950 men or 1360 horses. The steamers be- 
longing to the government, seven in number, 
of which three have been recently purchased, 
with five others, which the government have 
either hired or are on the point of hiring, are 
capable of carrying at one time 10,450 men 
and 2060 horses. 

" Orders were therefore given for these 
ships, the greater part of which have already 
proceeded to Sizopolis or Varna, to embark 
three batteries of artillery, with materiel and 
horses complete, and to fill up entirely with 
baggage-horses, which will proceed at once, 
the sailing-vessels towed by steamers, to Ba- 
toum. They will then return, and load en- 
tirely with infantry. 

"Omar Pasha hopes thus to land 15,000 
men and 3420 horses in Asia in two trips of 
the Turkish fleet alone, the operation occupy- 
ing from three weeks to a month, or for each 
voyage from ten days to a fortnight. This 
calculation, however, may differ very much 
from the reality if the weather should prove 
to be tempestuous, and prevent tha sailing- 
ships from being towed. 

" The baggage-horses and artillery being 
landed, the pasha hopes that, so soon as the 
infantry arrive, he will be able at once to ad- 
vance with the troops already there, so as to 
take them out of the unhealthy climate of the 
ooast, and to make some slight demonstration 
before the arrival of the rest of his troops from 
the Crimea. 

"The pontoon- train and remainder of the 
baggage- horses will follow, according as the 
means of transport are found. 

"Omar Pasha is most desirous that assist- 
ance should be given by the allies in conveying 
the troops and their materiel from before Sebas- 
topol, and baggage- horses from Sizopolis ; and 
he considers the most practicable way in which 
this could be done would be by allowing the 
English fleet to convey the troops on from 
before Sehastopol to Asia, after having con- 
veyed the contingent to Balaklava to replace 
them. 

"The pasha intends himself to go to the 
coast of Asia to examine the positions, and 
obtain information, before the first ships can 
arrive and disembark their freight." 

In reply to this the noble lord thus wrote, 
under date of the 7th of September : — 

" The account of the arrangements proposed 



by Omar Pasha for the relief of the army in 
Asia, which is contained in your despatch of 
the 26th ult., is inconsistent with subsequent 
statements which have reached her majesty's 
government. 

" In your despatch you report that Omar 
Pasha reckons upon taking a portion of the 
Turkish troops from before Sebastopol, and re- 
placing them by General Vivian's contingent. 
But it appears by a despatch of later date, from 
General Simpson, that Omar Pasha has given 
it as his opinion that General Vivian's contin- 
gent would not be fit to take up a position 
before Sebastopol until next spring; and in 
consequence of that opinion, and by reason of 
General Simpson's protest against having the 
contingent sent to him, which protest was 
founded upon Omar Pasha's opinion, her 
majesty's government have determined that the 
contingent shall not go to join the army before 
Sebastopol." 

The "Blue-book" does not contain the de- 
spatch of General Simpson to which Lord 
Clarendon refers. It was prooably telegraphic, 
and intended as a private communication. 
Prom the account which the foreign minister 
gives of it, the English general's unwillingness 
to risk any inconvenience to promote the expe- 
dition was obvious, but it was rendered still 
more so by the reply of Colonel Simmons. If 
this reply was correct in its statements (and 
the Blue-book furnishes us with no material 
for doubt), then General Simpson either acted 
very unfairly or very foolishly in urging the 
objections to which it was necessary for Colo- 
nel Simmons to reply. The vast magnitude of 
the undertaking about to be hazarded at Sebas- 
topol — the final bombardment and assault — 
has been pleaded as an excuse for the general's 
unwillingness to part with any portion of the 
disciplined Turkish troops, and perhaps this is 
the solution of the mystery. 

After the fall of Southern Sebastopol the 
English commander was more willing to part 
with these Ottoman troops; but even then 
Pelissier resisted with an animus which creates 
a suspicion that the French, for some reasons of 
their own, had no wish that Ears, where they 
had no glory, should be rescued. The British 
throughout the war regarded its great objects 
with a more single eye and stern sense of duty 
than their powerful ally appeared to do. 

To the despatch of Lord Clarendon, Colonel 
Simmons replied in such terms as deprived 
General Simpson's objections of all force. It 
was dated Kamara, whither the pasha and 
the commissioner had returned, and was 
written on the 23rd of September, and re- 
ceived at the English Foreign- office on the 3rd 
of October : — 

" I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
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lordship's despatch of the 7th inst., in which 
your lordship observes that the account of the 
arrangements proposed by Omar Pasha for the 
relief of the army in Asia, -which is contained 
in my despatch of the 26th ult., is inconsistent 
■with subsequent statements which haVe reached 
her majesty's government. 

" In that despatch I had reported that Omar 
Pasha reckons upon taking a portion of the 
Turkish troops from before Sebastopol, and 
replacing them by General Vivian's contin- 
gent ; but it appears, by a telegraphic despatch 
of a later date from General Simpson, that Omar 
Pasha has given it as his opinion that General 
Vivian's contingent would not be fit to take up 
a position before Sebastopol until next spring, 
and in consequence of that opinion, and by 
reason of General Simpson's protest against 
having the contingent sent to him, which pro- 
test was founded upon Omar Pasha's opinion, 
her majesty's government have determined 
that the contingent shall not go to join the 
army before Sebastopol. On this subject I beg 
to inform your krdship that this opinion was 
given by Omar Pasha in a letter to General 
Simpson early in the month of July, on the 
subject of the completion of the contingent, 
and before he was aware of the critical position 
of the army in Asia. 

" He then stated that he was strongly of 
opinion that General Simpson could not con- 
template making use of the contingent in the 
open field [en rase campagne) in front of the 
enemy until the officers and soldiers had become 
acquainted with each other, and until the 
officers had learnt sufficient of the language to 
inspire confidence in the soldiers, and to com- 
mand them in the field before the enemy. The 
pasha then went on with a proposition to eva- 
cuate Shumla of all other troops, and to give 
up the hospitals, barracks, stores, &c., to the 
contingent for the winter, and to complete that 
force by directing 10,000 men from the army of 
Eoumelia and Shumla. 

"Before this letter was sent by the pasha. 
Lord Raglan had on several occasions asked me 
whether I thought it would be possible to make 
use of the contingent to hold the lines of Balak- 
lava, so that the whole of the British army 
might be made available for the siege of Sebas- 
topol or for field operations ; and, upon con- 
sulting Omar Pasha upon the subject, he told 
me that he saw no objection to it if his lordship 
considered it absolutely necessary, although no 
doubt it would be better for the formation of 
the contingent if it could be assembled together 
in a garrison-town like Shumla. 

" Soon after the above proposition was made 
by Omar Pasha, information arrived of the con- 
dition of the army of Ears, and he proposed to 
take the troops hence to Asia, as reported in 
my despatch of the 16th of July. This propo- 



sition would not have interfered with that as 
to the contingent, but the generals in con- 
ference refused to accede to it." 

In the letter of Colonel Simmons, written 
to Lord Clarendon from Constantinople, he 
intimated that Omar Pasha would proceed to 
the coast of Asia Minor, and decide upon the 
best place for disembarking his troops. This 
the generalissimo did. Mr. Oliphant found 
him at Trebizond early in September. He was 
then upon the point of embarking for Batoum, 
which at that time had been fixed upon in the 
ever- wavering councils of Constantinople as the 
best spot for the debarkation, and it was the 
generalissimo's intention there to await the 
arrival of his troops. Events, however, deter- 
mined him after some time to return to the 
Crimea, where he was at the date of Colonel 
Simmon's last despatch. None of those bat- 
talions upon which the pasha calculated had 
arrived, except those which it had been in his 
own power to order from Bulgaria. He in 
consequence murmured openly against the con- 
duct of the French, throwing the blame upon 
Pelissier, and declaring that at that late period 
of the season he could not save Kars by a 
diversion in the rear of the Eussian army. He 
had for some time solicited that three battalions 
of rifies might be allowed to leave (about 2000 
strong), but Pelissier offered an effectual oppo- 
sition. Sebastopol had now fallen, but the 
French general remained inflexible, although. 
Simpson was no longer unwilling that the 
Turldsh troops should depart, and expressed 
his opinion that they could be spared. 

Before landing on the Asiatic coast Omar 
Pasha had proceeded from Bulgaria to Sebas- 
topol, which he left on the 6th, two days before 
the final assault, but such was the jealousy 
displayed towards the Turkish chief by the 
allied generals that they did not even inform 
him of their intention to offer the assault, 
although the troops over which he held an 
independent command might have been called 
upon to take part in some way in connection 
with the achievement. 

At the middle of September the Turkish 
general declared without reserve that he had 
no notion what the number of his troops 
would be, or when they might be in a con- 
dition to leave. Officers who served with 
Omar Pasha in Turkey and the Crimea, men 
whose military skill none dispute, have stated 
to the author that no officer could serve under 
the Turkish chief without being sensible of 
his military genius. How disgraceful, then, 
the treatment to which he was subjected by the 
mean jealousy and selfishness of those whose 
duty to the cause of the allies demanded of 
them a more honourable, prudent, and generous 
course. 
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"Wten Omar arrived at Batoum great was 
his astonishment to find that instead of a corps 
d'armSe of 12,000 men there were only 300 
effective soldiers, and perhaps three times as 
many half-naked and sickly men. The interest 
of the pashas in concealing from their govern- 
ment the reduction of the numbers under their 
command operated disastrously at Batoum, as 
elsewhere. 

It was not until the 29th of September that 
Pelissier would allow the Turks to leave the 
neighbourhood of Sebastopol, and it was the 
middle of October before the dilatory transports 
landed them on the Asiatic coast. Some have 
supposed that even then, had Omar landed his 
army at Trebizond, marching by Erzerum, he 
might have relieved Ears. The remarks of 
Mr. Oliphant on this point are deserving of 
perusal : — " That to embark an army in 
the Crimea, to transport it across the Black 
Sea, to disembark it again at the worst port 
upon that sea (where it is often impos- 
sible, for a week at a time, to commu- 
nicate with the shore) ; to make the commis- 
sariat arrangements necessary for a large army 
on a long march ; to organise a land-transport 
corps which could move, and therefore very 
different in its character from that which, after 
the exertions of a year, at this moment hampers 
our own army ; to march this force for a distance 
of 180 miles over a road which Cnrzon, Sand- 
with,* and other travellers have described as 
one of the most impracticable in the world, and 
over two mountain- passes, at a season of the 
year when they are often blocked up with 
snow; and lastly, to arrive in a condition 
capable of coping with a hostile army, perfectly 
fresh, and 40,000 strong — I say that it appears 
to me that to have accomplished all this in the 
short space of six weeks, would have been an 
achievement worthy, to say the least of it, of a 
greater general than this war has hitherto pro- 
duced." 

Had the Turkish army debarked two months 
earlier at Soujuk Kaleh, Mouravieff would have 
been compelled to withdraw his army from 
before Ears to cover Tiflis ; while the occupation 
of the pass of Suranim by the invaders would 
have secured the conquest of Imeritia, Min- 
grelia, Gouriel, and Abkhasia, and at the same 
time a movement by Selim Pasha upon Ak- 
haltzick, would have preserved Omar's line of 
communication from any interruption in that 
direction. 

Soon after the pasha left Trebizond, the 
news aiTived of the fall of Sebastopol. The 
excitement was perhaps nowhere more un- 
bounded ; for scarcely any city was more in- 
terested in the humiliation of Eussia, which 
had done everything power and ingenuity could 

* Br. Sandwith believed the route to be practicable 'for 
an aiTDy — so did "Williams and Lake. 
TOL. II. 



effect to injure the commerce of that place. 
The whole Turkish population, the French and 
British consuls, sailors, military, and visitors, 
gave vent to their exultation. The city was a 
blaze of decorative light ; rockets pierced the 
sky, cannon thundered repeated salutes ; occa- 
sionally small arms gave forth a feii de joie, 
and an enormous blazing torch was borne in 
procession through the city. Trebizond, always 
picturesque, whether viewed from the neigh- 
bouring heights beneath the pale moon or 
golden sunlight, was so when lit up with fitful 
illuminations. The Greeks literally howled 
with mortification and vihdictiveness, until 
their manifestation of iU- feeling obtained for 
them certain demonstrations which warned 
them to keep out of sight. 

The Turkish chief remained some time at 
Batoum, where his green tents were pitched, 
and his forces gradually collected. The place 
itself, although occupying a position of some 
importance, was nothing better than a long, 
narrow, filthy, straggling street, having little 
merchandise except these three things, which 
are to be purchased everywhere — " vegetables, 
tobacco, and Manchester calicoes." The only 
mercantile persons visible were Armenians, 
who are always to be met with in an eastern 
city, upon whatever scale its trade or commerce 
may be conducted. Military men — British, 
Turkish, Lazistans, Egyptians, Tunisians, Al- 
banians, Erench, Hungarians, Poles, and 
Prussians — crowded the dirty and contracted 
thoroughfare. Some officers of all nations were 
attached to the army of Omar, and many of 
his soldiers were Egyptians and Tunisians ; 
some of the former were as black as negroes, 
and in all respects might be mistaken for such. 
They already complained of the cold, and be- 
trayed symptoms of being unable to endure the 
climate. 

The people of Anatolia were heartily dis- 
posed to the cause, and many of the peasantry 
presented themselves, armed only with their 
dirks and pistols, as volunteers for the cam- 
paign. Perhaps the most active, noisy, eccen- 
tric, jovial, and good-humoured members of this 
Babel were the English sailors, some of whom 
made the streets resound with snatches of 
Dibdin, and who paid compliments to the 
shrinking damsels of the place, more hearty and 
audible than intelligible to those for whom 
they were intended. 

Omar Pasha was busy organising, and ap- 
peared to be anxiously expecting his troops, who, 
alas ! came too slowly. He sent Mustapha 
Pasha, who commanded at Batoum, and had 
destroyed his army, a prisoner to Constanti- 
nople, to be tried for his delinquencies. "When 
his crimes were punished (?), he was sent back 
with enlarged authority. He had probably 
bribed the chief pashas at Constantinople with 
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a portion of his ill-gotten gains. His subse- 
quent conduct was even -worse than his previous 
proceedings had been ; for instead of co-oper- 
ating with Omar Pasha, his only object was to 
take care of himself, and loiter about doing 
nothing for the object of the expedition, un- 
less, indeed, this was the sort of co-operation 
Omar desired. The dilatory proceedings of the 
allies still caused delay ; the British transport 
service, which has the credit of bearing the 
troops of Omar to Asia, did but little in that 
or any other way, and the French did nothing : 
Turkish means of transport were, for the most 
part, employed, and the service was efficiently 
conducted. 

It was agreed on all hands that Batoum was 
an unsuitable base of operations for the expe- 
dition. Eedout Kaleh, further north, was 
deemed at Constantinople the best point of 
support; and the defenders at Ears, and the 
consul at Erzerum, were also of that opinion. 
But Omar, for some reason which has never 
been satisfactorily explained, chose Suehum 
Kaleh, nearly eighty miles further north. 
Eedout Kaleh was pronounced to be a danger- 
ous harbour, where it was difficult to land 
troops ; and the line of march from it to 
Kutais, upon which it was necessary for Omar 
to advance, whenever he might fix his point of 
departure, was deemed nearly as impracticable 
as that from Batoum. Mr. Oliphant, who ex- 
amined portions of the route from Batoum and 
Eedout Kaleh, supports the view taken by the 
generalissimo. Colonel Simmons and Colonel 
Ballard maintained this view also, long after 
the fall of Ears proved the abortiveness of 
Omar's attempt. Many were of opinion that 
the pasha, chagrined by the treatment he had 
received from the allied generals in the Crimea, 
never intended to save Ears. General Wil- 
liams, Colonel Lake, and even Mouravieff, the 
Eussian commander-in-chief, took this view. 
An oflioer, whose opinion is much to be re- 
spected, who knew Omar well, and the views 
of honour which prevail among Turkish pashas, 
observed to the author — " Omar Pasha is an 
able and courageous general, but he did. not 
intend to relieve Ears." Another officer of 
eminence, to whom the author mentioned this 
opinion, replied — " Had not Omar intended to 
relieve Ears, he would never have clamoured 
■at the Crimea and at Constantinople as he did 
for an army to be sent to Georgia." It seems 
as if both these officers were right. Omar at 
first was earnest in urging the relief of Ears, 
or, at all events, to obtain a command in Asia 
for himself; but finding that his views were 
thwarted, and himself slighted by the English 
and French generals, and being probably 
jealous of the fame acquired by the defence 
which General "Williams had sustained, he 
determined to keep out of the way by making 



Suehum Ealeh his point of departure. It is 
certain that when Mouravieff heard that he 
had chosen that place as his post, he ordered 
his army to be hutted, and gave up all fear for 
his communications, and of any interruption to 
the blockade. At aU events, to Suchnm Ealeh 
the army proceeded from Batoum, and thither 
the new arrivals for the expedition -were di- 
rected. Mr. Oliphant, after describing the 
principal street and its buildings, thus recorded 
his impressions of the general aspect of the 
place : — " At right angles to this street is an 
avenue, about a quarter of a mile long, leading 
to the hill upon which the Eussian hospitals 
were formerly situated. From here I used to 
watch troops disembarking, collecting on the 
quay, pitching their tents, or going through 
their drill. The plains were covered with 
people and cattle, and as a party of wild Ab- 
khasians come galloping in from the mountains 
on their wiry ponies, they pull up with as- 
. tonishment upon the brow of the hill, and gaze 
wonderingly at the scene below; for they see 
the plain that was so solitary, and the town 
that was deserted a month ago, now alive with 
an active population ; and as they listen to the 
roll of the drums, or watch the glitter of the 
bayonets in the sunshine, they perceive in them 
the indications of the change which is about 
to take place in the destinies of their country." 

On the 3rd of October, soon after sunrise, a 
salute of nineteen guns from the Turkish men- 
of-war announced the landing of the general to 
take the command of the army intended for the 
invasion of Georgia. He landed amidst the 
acclamations of the troops who were drawn up 
to receive him. The bands played, the vessels 
were gay with flags dancing in the morning 
air, and the little army was in fine order, and 
fuU of hope and confidence, inspired by their 
hitherto victorious chief. 

One of Omar's first acts was a stroke of poli- 
tical sagacity. The great man of the place was 
Prince Michael ; he was married to a relative of 
the Princess Dadian, the chief person in Min- 
grelia, who received royal honours, and was 
invested with great authority. It occurred to 
Omar that if Michael, whom he knew to be at 
heart in theRussian interest, could be committed 
to the service of the sultan, it would compromise 
him with Eussia, and compel his loyalty to the 
Porte. Omar accordingly, with grpat pomp, 
made him governor of the district, and com- 
manded the obedience to him of all the neigh- 
bouring chiefs, who were assembled to take 
part in the ceremony. 

The pasha spent some time examining the 
neighbourhood, while the remainder of his 
army was arriving. In these excursions he was 
aided by the officers of his staff, Mr. Long- 
worth, Mr. Oliphant, and other Englishmen. 
By this means he conciliated the Abkhasians ; 
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te also endeavoured to open a confidential in- 
tercourse with the Circassian tribes, who were, 
however, too mistrustful to be made exten- 
sively useful in any combinations against the 
enemy. Indeed, both Abkhasians and Cir- 
cassians proved an encumbrance to the army 
in its subsequent operations. A body of Ab- 
khasian irregular horse was organised, which, 
as soon as the Turkish army entered Mingrelia, 
so plundered and molested the people whom it 
was to the interest of the sultan's service to 
conciliate, that it was disbanded. A squadron of 
Circassian irregulars proved as formidable to 
their friends as their Abkhasian co-religionists 
had been found. "When some of their chiefs had 
been flogged, and even degrading punishment 
had failed to check their persecutions and rob- 
beries, this force also had to be broken up. So 
much may be related in anticipation, to show 
how impossible it was for Omar to add to his 
forces by any local levies or volunteers. After 
many delays, for which the Turkish chief does 
not appear to have been responsible, he com- 
menced his march from Abkhas'ia upon Min- 
grelia. The country was very impracticable, and 
ofiered a very circuitous route towards Kutais 
as compared with that from Soujuk Ealeh, be- 
tween which place and Tiflis there was a road 
practicable for artUlery; but Omar and his 
officers considered it, for a portion of the way, 
strategically dangerous ; and Mr. Oliphant, in 
his relation, supports their views, he having 
reconnoitred that road for a considerable dis- 
tance. 

The AssemhUe Rationale described as fol- 
lows the route actually taken : — "There exists 
from Suohum Kaleh to Tiflis a strategical 
road, which forms the western line of' the 
chain of communications opened by the Rus- 
sians to the south of the Caucasus, and which, 
after having crossed two rivers of small im- 
portance, the Kedorand the Gadisca, encounters 
the Ingour at Sougdidi. A distance of seventy 
English miles separates Sougdidi from Kutais. 
Between these two towns, but nearer to the 
second than to the first, is the fortress of 
Ehoni, erected on the spot where the roads 
meet ifrom Redout Kaleh to Tiflis. Before 
this fort runs the Tcheni-chai, or the Hippus 
of the ancients. The next intelligence will 
acquaint us if the Russians have attempted to 
arrest the progress of the Turks, or have retired 
on Kutais. The river Rhion flows to the east 
of that town, whilst the road followed by 
Omar Pasha approaches from the north-west. 
If nothing has been attempted to stop the 
Turks, Omar Pasha might be before Kutais on 
the 15th of November ; but it is very impro- 
bable that the Russians will abandon without 
defence the capital of a province and a strate- 
gical position of high importance. Were he 
even to seize upon it by a coup de main, it is 



doubtful if he will be able to push his advan- 
tage further, in consequence of the lateness of 
the season. Between Kutais and Tiflis there 
exists, near Suran, a mountain passage 4000 
feet above the level of the sea, whilst the pas- 
sage of the Rhion will likewise have to be 
forced." Upon this it may be remarked that 
there are nearer twenty than two rivers, of 
which a general must take note, between 
Suchum Kaleh and Kutais, as any good map 
will show, and as European travellers who 
have traversed the ground aver. The AssembUe 
overlooked the fortress of Ruchi, about six miles 
beyond Sougdidi, which was at least as im- 
portant as that of Rhion. 

The policy of making Suchum Kaleh the 
point of departure has been severely censured 
by some of the beet judges on such matters, 
while others unhesitatingly justify the selec- 
tion. As to Batoum, Colonel Simmons, the 
British commissioner with Omar's army, and 
"who, it must be confessed, writes as the alter 
ego of the Turkish chief, has given his opinion 
against that place as a base of operations. 
Sir "W". E. Williams, writing on the , 31st of 
October from Kars, thus noticed Batoum, and 
the probability of operations by Omar in that 
quarter : — " Rumours of the operations of 
Omar Pasha also reached us, and I hope he is 
at least acting like a brave and resolute man. 
Batoum is but four days from Kars, and six 
for the march of troops; but if he operates 
manfully in any direction I shall be content." 

Upon this Colonel Simmons animadverts as 
follows : — " No road is in existence by which 
troops can march in 'six' or more days from 
Batoum to Kars. The distance is indeed no 
more than 105 miles as the crow flies, and 
Omar Pasha had reason to believe that there 
was a mule-track, or rather a mountaineer's 
path ; but he knew that it had to cross a chain 
of mountains near 10,000 feet in height, 
and, at the season to which his expedition had 
been delayed, covered with snow, and through 
the gorges of which, as he was informed, not 
even a mule could carry his load with any 
safety. This route has since been explored 
by a British officer, vrhOse report, it is said, 
fully confirms the opinion of Omar Pasha and 
those whose advice was taken on the subject 
of his Asiatic expedition, which, allow me to 
add, he undertook ' like a brave and resolute 
man,' undeterred by the obstacles and delays 
thrown in his way, and removed in great 
measure by his zeal and energy, and hoping 
against hope to rescue his sovereign's forces 
from the fatal position in which they were 
placed by the strategy of others. Omar 
Pasha's opinion, however, be it right or 
wrong, was based upon the best information, 
accessible to him, and upon which, being per- 
sonally unacquainted with the country, he 
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could place reliance. If any authentic or posi- 
tive information had been received from General 
Williams with respect to the route by Batoum, 
it would have immediately set at rest the 
much-debated question aa to the point from 
which the relief of Ears should be attempted; 
but it appears his knowledge of this route 
must have been derived subsequently to the 
commencement of the blockade of Ears, for on 
the 15th of August, 1855 (p. 170 in Colonel 
Lake's book), after stating that an army could 
march from Eedout Kaleh to Tiflis, he ex- 
presses a hope that a demonstration will be 
made in his favour in that direction." 

Lieutenant-colonel Caddell, who was then a 
subaltern officer in the Madras army, and a 
field ofSoer in that of Turkey, has also pub- 
lished his opinion; it is in the following 
terms : — " Eatoum was still unhealthy, and 
Omar Pasha did not wish that the seeds of 
disease shoiild be sown among his best troops 
while waiting an unlimited time for their 
comrades. Besides this, an operation straight 
towards Ears, which might have been feasible, 
though hazardous, in summer and autumn, 
became impracticable as winter drew nigh, 
and it would have been madness to trust to 
the passes being clear of snow in November, 
when the neighbourhood of Ears itself is 
described as being covered to the depth of a 
foot so early as the 9th of September. Suohum 
Ealeh was therefore chosen as a rendezvous. 
It was equi-distantfrom Ears with Trebizond, 
and near to Tiflis, to which a direct road led in 
rear of the Russian blockading army. It was 
the beginning of November before Omar 
Pasha received sufiicient men to garrison 
Suohum Ealeh and Chimeherra, and to push 
on with an army of 23,000 men through 
Abkhasia, across the Ingour, into Mingrelia, 
thus turning the formidable lines of intrench- 
ment constructed by the Eussians on the only 
road leading inland through the broad morass 
from Eedout Ealeh. The destruction by the 
enemy of all the bridges across the numerous 
rivers and streams, the pacification of the 
occupied provinces, and the difficulty of pro- 
visioning his force with only 1500 baggage- 
animals, caused delay in hia progress, and 
December had arrived before he had reached 
the banks of the Skeniscal, a few hours' 
march from Eutais. It was utterly impossible 
to cross this river, then navigable and in full 
flood. Ears had already surrendered, and, as 
his army was exposed to severe privations, 
Omar Pasha made a leisurely retirement 
towards the coast. Tlie whole of the opera- 
tions were too late ; but that was not Omar's 
fault. Had a flotilla of gun- boats pushed up 
the Ehion, and provided the means of crossing, 
a considerable further advance might have 
been made." 



To the criticisms of this sort, published by 
the friends of Omar Pasha, especially Colonel 
Simmons, General "Williams makes the fol- 
lowing reply: — 

" On the arrival of Omar Pasha to take 
command of the army which was intended 
to relieve Ears, he wrote to the Muschir Vassif 
Pasha, by the hands of an aide-de-camp, telling 
him that ' if we stood firm for twenty days he 
would relieve us.' At that moment I was not 
aware that Lieutenant-colonel Simmons was 
with the head-quarters of the generalissimo; 
but had I supposed him to be there, I should 
natvirally have hoped for at least a line from 
my brother commissioner, more especially as 
he was an oflcer of the sister corps of en- 
gineers, brought up at the same military col- 
lege, and could not be ignorant of my position, 
although I was, from the nature of things, 
utterly uninformed of his. It can easily be 
imagined that we waited anxiously and worked 
hard during those twenty days in expectation, 
of the succour which Omar Pasha knew while 
promising that he could or would not render. 
Selim Pasha played the same game from Trebi- 
zond, telling us that he had an army sufficient 
to relieve us, and that his men were burning 
for the advance. We therefore held on to the 
hopes inspired by these two generals until 
famine had reduced the strength of our devoted 
little Turks, and rendered impossible all chance 
of marching and cutting their way over the 
mountains ; and I will venture to say that as 
long as a soldier of that garrison survives, the 
names of those two men will be execrated. 

"In speaking of Omar Pasha with respect 
to Turkey, Lieutenant-colonel Simmons calls 
it ' his adopted country.' I will give some 
idea of his patriotic sympathy by informing 
the reader that, in answer to my despatch to 
the generalissimo, congratulating his excel- 
lency, as the acknowledged head of the sultan's 
forces, on the glorious victory of the 29th of 
September, I received a reply simply and 
without comment, acknowledging the receipt 
of my communication, thus exhibiting to the 
gallant and enduring garrison of Ears the deep 
interest felt for them by their generalissimo. 
On this great occasion, too, I should have 
hoped for a line from my brother commissioner. 
He knows whether or not he was by the side 
of Omar Pasha when the generalissimo received 
this welcome news. I am altogether ignorant 
on that point. 

" It is not worth while discussing with 
Lieutenant-colonel Simmons how far Omar 
Pasha could have penetrated towards Ears 
from Batoum ; but I will express a clear 
opinion that the moment he ceased to operate 
as, in my humble opinion, ' a brave and reso- 
lute man' should have done — that is, towards 
Ears and the centre of Georgia— our fate was 
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sealed; and the instant that General Moura- 
vieff heard he had chosen the remote port of 
Suohum Kaleh, the Russian general felt him- 
self relieved from his disquietude, and made 
up his mind to hut his army, and thus insure 
the capture of Ears by famine. This opinion 
is fully supported by that of General Moura- 
vieff himself, expressed to me and to my aide- 
de-camp with characteristic frankness. The 
able and Teteraa general laughed, and said — 
' As soon as I found Omar Pasha at Suchum 
Kaleh, I had no doubt of the result of the 
campaign ;' adding, ' I was much obliged to 
Omar Pasha for going in that direction.' 

"I have not the smallest wish to enter into 
the field of 'animosity' or 'controversy' with 
Lieutenant-colonel Simmons, but, at the same 
time, I cannot pass over without remark his 
lamentation about ' that fatal position in which 
they were placed by the strategy of others' — 
that is of course intended for me. In a work 
now preparing for the press by competent 
judges, the question of the necessity of defend- 
ing Ears at all will be discussed. In the 
meantime. Lieutenant-colonel Simmons, and 
those who think with him, can cling to their 
opinion, that it ought not to have been, and 
that the risk of abandoning that stronghold 
should have been hazarded ; I, and those who 
served with me, on the contrarjr, will hold to 
our view — namely, that by keeping the Rus- 
sian army occupied before Kars, only twenty 
miles from their own frontier, till the snows of 
winter prevented their taking a single step in 
advance, even after the blunders of Omar 
Pasha and the imbecility of Selim Pasha had 
put that fortress into the possession of the 
enemy, we had fulfilled a wise purpose, and 
saved Asia Minor from being overrun, as also 
the allies from the dire necessity of sending 
English and French troops from Sebastopol to 
its rescue." 



Such is the character of the dispute as to 
the route chosen by Omar for the relief of 
Kars. 

The Turkish army began its march in high 
spirits, fiushed with confidence of victory, and 
intensely anxious to meet the enemy. 

The presence of the Duke of Newcastle 
caused no small excitement in the expedition- 
ary armj. His grace felt so keenly the public 
displeasure with his administration at the 
War-ofiice, that he visited all the coasts of the 
Black Sea, to investigate personally what had 
been done amiss, and what might be amended. 
The duke took several trips into the interior 
from Suohum Kaleh, led by his active and in- 
quisitive spirit, his admiration of the incom- 
parable scenery, and a desire to try " the wild 
sports of the ISast," which, as the guest of 
Prince Michael, he for a short time enjoyed. 

From the outset of the expedition it was 
evident that, so far as the oflScers were con- 
cerned, everything must depend upon the 
energy and skill of foreigners, for the Turkish 
pashas took everything as leisurely as if no 
important interests depended upon the enter- 
prise. 

The advanced-guard of Omar's army con- 
sisted of the Rifles, and was commanded by 
the gallant and intelligent Colonel Ballard, an 
officer who held inferior rank in the service of 
the Honourable East India Company. 

The property and persons of the country 
people of Abkhasia and Mingrelia, when that 
dominion was entered, were scrupulously re- 
spected, except so far as the vagabond Abkha- 
sian and Circassian irregular cavalry insubordi- 
nately violated the commands of the comman- 
der-in-chief. 

The Turkish army arrived at the Ingour 
without molestation from enemies, or any 
serious impediment. Its further proceedings 
we reserve for another chapter. 



CHAPTER Cni. 

PASSAGE AND BATTLE OF THE INGOUR.— SUSPICIOUS DELAYS BY THE TUEKISH GENEEAL, 
AND HIS ULTIMATE ADVANCE TO THE SKEKISCAL. 

" Description cannot suit itself in. words 
To demonstrate the life of sucli a battle." — Shakspere, 



When the advanced guard reached Ertiscal, 
which is about twenty miles from Shemsherai, 
a halt of some time was ordered, and the troops 
were rested and refreshed. This force consisted 
of nineteen battalions of infantry, of which 
three were Rifles, who were considerabl}' in ad- 
vance of all the rest of the army. Some irregular 
Abkhasian cavalry were attached to these 
nineteen battalions. While these troops re- 
posed. Colonels Simmons and Ballard, with 
Mr. Oliphant, proceeded to the banks of the 



Ingour, and reconnoitred the enemy, who had 
constructed stockades on the opposite side. 
The enemy did not become aware that day, 
nor the ensuing night, of the proximity of the 
Turkish Rifles. Lioutenant-colonel Ballard 
having expressed an opinion that Mr. Oliphant 
could be of service by sketching the enemy's 
positions, he did so without detection for a 
considerable part of the next morning; at last 
Mr. Oliphant and his attendants were dis- 
covered, but no annoyance was offered. The 
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description given of the position by this intel- 
ligent draughtsman is substantially as follows : 
— The river was divided into two channels, 
each about thirty yards broad, by a narrow, 
rooky island. The opposite bank was denselj^ 
wooded, and trees had been felled and inter- 
laced with those which were standing, in such 
a way as to form a most formidable-looking 
stockade for more than a mile. At one point 
there was an earthwork, where thirty or forty 
soldiers were collected together. 

While the opposing detachments were sur- 
veying one another with mutual curiosity, 
shots were exchanged at random lower down 
the river. Colonel BaUard advanced with two 
companies of his Rifles, and opened a dropping 
fire, to which the enemy briskly replied. No 
casualties occurred on the Turkish side, except 
that a nephew of Prince Michael, a boy ten 
years of age, was wounded by a musket-ball 
in the leg. This ended the reconnaissance. 
The Russian commander made this very 
small affair the subject of a lying despatch, 
in which he said his fire compeUed the enemy 
to retreat. 

The weather at this juncture favoured the 
operations of Omar Pasha. It was frosty at 
night, but the days were lovely — equal in 
serenity and sunshine to the loveliest English 
autumn weather. This enabled the Toirkish 
chief to effect his measures without loss of men 
or horses. 

The next day, Oliphant and Ballard were 
again early engaged in reconnoitring the 
enemy, who was on the alert, and by his rifle 
practice made reconnoitring a less pleasant 
amusement than the day before. The Turkish 
rifle practice was excellent, and the Russians 
could be seen carrying away their fallen men. 
Mr. Oliphant, however, desirous to promote 
the interests of the army, found his sketching 
neither safe nor agreeable, but gallantly per- 
severed, like a true Englishman. He rendered 
a still further service by discovering a ford. 
Omar Pasha determined to erect two batte- 
ries upon points which commanded it; these 
being opposite the Russian stockade, rendered 
it necessary to perform the work under cover 
of darkness. Engineer ofScers were scarce in 
the Turkish army, so that Colonel Simmons 
gave Mr. Oliphant a lecture on the erection of 
batteries, and sent him to Skender Pasha, 
better known as Skender Bey, for the men 
necessary to accomplish the work. Supposing 
him in the darkness to be an officer, a regiment 
and two guns were placed at his disposal. He 
made his battery, and at early dawn was 
informed that the Russians were approaching 
the river-bank in force. Mr. Oliphant did not 
know what orders to issue in such an even- 
tuality, nor how to order them, if his military 
knowledge had been sufficient, for he did not 



understand military terms in the Turkish lan- 
guage. Happily, the supposed Russians were 
rows of piles upon the river's bank, and Co- 
lonel BaUard arrived opportunely to terminate 
the temporary command of the amateur. 

Skender Pasha, who led what might be 
called the fighting division, was an old man, 
and a Pole, who had served in many European 
armies ; he was a brave and skilful officer, 
and had received eighteen wounds, many of 
them in the service of Turkey. 

The whole of Omar's army rapidly arrived 
upon the Ingour; it consisted of thirty-two 
battalions of the line, four of rifles, one thou- 
sand cavalry, twenty-seven fieldpieces, and 
ten mountain guns. The whole did not ex- 
ceed 20,000 men, a force inadequate to any 
great undertaking, even if no natural obstacles 
had intruded. Detachments to the amount of 
10,000 men were left to protect the depots at 
Godova, Shemsherai, and Suehum. At night, 
orders were issued to extinguish all lights, 
especially camp-fires, from which the soldiers 
concluded that the morrow would witness a 
struggle on the lagour. 

On the morning (the 6th of November) the 
Sirdar Ekrem (as Omar Pasha was called) sum- 
moned at daylight his chiefs of division, and 
gave the necessary directions. In an hour the 
whole army, except the division under Skender 
Pasha, was marching parallel to the river in a 
westerly direction. Their orders were to turn 
the Russian position at Boukhe, and cross the 
river lower down where a ford had been dis- 
covered. The morning was beautiful, bright, 
and balmy, as August in the sweet south of 
England ; the country was still rich in foliage, 
the gigantic oak and beech had not yet cast 
their leaves, although the mountains wore 
their hoary crowns, as if demanding the re- 
verence of the invaders ; the valleys echoed to 
the stirring strains of the bands, or to the 
timely beat of the Turkish drum, and the 
tramp of marching battalions. Hope and cou- 
rage gleamed from every countenance. _War 
has its pomp and beauty ; it has also its glory, 
for its records are rich with noble and heroic 
acta — but death is often busy beneath the 
unfurled banner, and spares not the noble and 
the brave. Among tliose buoyant battalions 
destined to conquer the passage of the Ingour, 
not a few, ere the shadow of evening should 
faU over the fair landscape, would lie in 
bloody burial, and one among the gayest' and 
bravest of the host, far away from his EnglisTi 
home, would be numbered among them. 

The advance continued about seven miles, 
when the whole force debouched upon a plain 
commanding a view of the river for a con- 
siderable distance : here the sirdar inspected 
his army, and a flush, of pride and confidence 
might be seen upon his manly face. The first 
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orders issued -were to Colonel Ballard, to take 
three battalions and a-half of his Eifles (nearly 
all under his command) and four fieldpieces, 
and make his way across to the island, from 
which a ford was supposed to conduct to the 
Eussian hank. Several peasants had given 
their services, more or less reluctantly, as 
guides to this intricate manoeuvre. Ballard 
gained the island, which he found thickly 
wooded, and, throwing out skirmishers, he 
advanced by a narrow path in the direction 
pointed out by his guides. The path lay 
through the wood for two English miles, and 
was terminated by an open plain ; the moment 
the Eifles emerged from the copse, they were 
greeted by a fire of artillery and musketry. 
The former came from a battery upon the 
opposite bank, distant about 600 yards; the 
latter from a wood which skirted the other 
side of the plain upon which they had emerged. 
Across this Ballard and his Eifles impetuously 
dashed; the enemy fled, and the conquest of 
the wood was made without loss, except from 
the fire of the battery, which swept the grassy 
plain over which Ballard and his men had 
charged. Dashing through the wood, accom- 
panied by Mr. Longworth,* the civil commis- 
sioner of her Britannic majesty, the colonel 
sought the expected ford, but he, or rather his 
general, had been betrayed — there was no 
ford ! Ballard then made such dispositions as 
the nature of the ground allowed for opening 
fire with his fieldpieces and rifles upon the 
battery, which swept with grape the precincts 
of the river and the copse. Colonel Simmons 
had meanwhile turned in quest of another 
path, by which the troops in immediate support 
of the Eifles might avoid the heavy fire of 
grape and musketry sweeping the open space 
between the two thickets : assisted by Mr. 
Oliphant, the colonel was successful. Meantime 
Omar Pasha brought up the artillery himself, 
which he posted, under the direction of Colonel 
Caddell, upon the open space, so as to reply 
effectually to the Kussian battery, which had 
been partly disabled by the riflemen of Ballard, 
whose shots entered the embrasures, dealing 
death among the men who worked the guns. 
The native Turkish officers, especially those of 
higher rank, already began to display cow- 
ardice, as many men had fallen — 100 of the 
Eifles alone had been placed hors de oomlat. 
Eor three hours the battle of Eifles and artillery 
had been engaged on this particular point, and 
the loss of life among the enemy was great, as 
could be seen from the Turkish position. The 
ammunition of the sharp-shooters beginning to 
fail, the 4th regiment was sent to their sup- 

* This gentleman was attached to the staif of the 
dauntless Guyon, during the Hungavian war of 1848, 
and found refuge in Turkey when the Hungarian struggle 
was suppressed by the combined Austrian and Eussian 
armies. 



port, whose colonel, a very old Turk, was as 
brave as a lion, and led his men rapidly for- 
ward, shouting " Allah/ AUali/" For several 
hours longer this battle was maintained with 
evident disadvantage to the enemy, yet the 
battery was not silenced. Omar Pasha directed 
a division to cross over to another island; 
thence to a third, where they were separated 
from the Eussian bank by a very narrow but 
deep and rapid stream : into this they plunged 
under a galling fire from the enemy. One 
hundred and fifty men were lost in the passage. 
The gallant Turks gained the bank, the de- 
fenders of which did not receive the shock of 
the bayonet, but fled into the woods which 
skirted their rear. Vhile the Turks were 
drawing up upon the bank, a loud cheer from 
the direction of the battery was heard, followed 
by another and another ; the brave fellows left 
behind on the island had also found their way 
across, and stormed the formidable redoubt. 
The passage of the Ingour was effected — the 
enemy was routed, leaving more than 1200 
men dead along the bank of the river and in 
the contested work, which was choked with 
the slain, men and horses. - It was especially 
remarkable how large a number of the latter 
had been destroyed. Osman Pasha, an old 
Turk, Eerhad Pasha (a German officer named 
Stein), Isaac Bey, a Circassian chief. Colonels 
Simmons, Ballard, and CaddeU, Mr. Longworth, 
Mr. Oliphant, had all distinguished themselves, 
and among all, none more than the aide-de- 
camp of the British military commissioner. 
Captain Dymock, who fell mortally wounded, 
and was buried where, in the hour of victory, 
he received his death-stroke. His grave was 
dug between two magnificent trees, and over 
it the pendent branches of a wild vine cling- 
ing to both, formed a natural and beautiful 
arch. 

The way in which the attack upon the bat- 
tery was conducted was in this manner : — The 
battalions left behind on the island by Osman 
Pasha found a ford higher up the river, through 
the efforts of Colonel Simmons. The ford was 
deep, and several of the men were carried away 
in the stream. On gaining the shore, they 
left a portion of their force in reserve, and to 
cover their retreat if necessary, while the 
main body advanced upon the battery unob- 
served, until within 600 yards. A Eussian 
column then immediately charged them; but 
this column was received by so heavy a fire 
that it hesitated, and momentarily fell back. 
At this instant a second column fell upon the 
flank of Colonel Simmons' troops. The colonel, 
ordering Dymock, and his interpreter, Hidaiot, 
to charge through the first column into the 
battery, he faced the second column with 
another portion of his party. Simmons had 
but few men with him, and the contest was 
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terrible against an enemy numerically superior. 
The struggle with, the column -which opposed 
Dymock was also fierce ; fifty Turks fell dead 
in a few minutes. Dymook's horse was shot 
while he was cheering on his men in the most 
daring and chivalrous manner ; as he rose, 
and was again leading his men on foot, he 
received a musket-bullet in the breast, and fell 
back mortally struck. Hidaiot took his place, 
emulating the valour of the fallen English 
hero. The interpreter was a Pole, and wore a 
cap and cloak in Eussian style, so that he was 
scarcely distinguishable from a Eussian ofScer, 
which for many years he had been. He led 
on the Turkish soldiers to the battery; but 
they were outnumbered, hemmed in on all 
sides, and their case seemed desperate, when 
Hidaiot, pitching his voice above the clamour 
of the strife, shouted in Eussian — " Fly, my 
children, you are surrounded ; whole regiments 
of the infidels are coming through the wood." 
The Eussians, either supposing the command 
to come from one of their own officers, or 
deeming it a warning from one who was a 
captive in the hands of the attacking Moslems, 
took to flight, and the battery was entered, 
a loud cheer from those who so fortunately 
profited by the stratagem announcing the cap- 
ture to the detachments which had crossed 
elsewhere. JSTot more than fifty prisoners were 
made, and these were nearly all Tartars from 
the Crimea, or volunteers from Abkhasia or 
Kurdistan. They represented the , force op- 
posed to Osman's to have been 15,000, con- 
sisting of regular troops, Georgian militia, and 
Mingrelian and Imeritian volunteers, who were 
the first to run away. 

The medical men, Dr. Edwards and Mr. 
Gower, showed great courage and humanity, 
attending to the wounded under the heaviest 
fire. The Turkish loss did not much exceed 
400 men. The battle was one of singular 
animation, diversified movement, and hard 
fighting. The chivalrous Hidaiot showed his 
tenderness as well as heroism ; as soon as he 
entered the battery he touched the guns with 
his sword, exclaiming, " Th6se are my cap- 
ture," and then returned upon the track of 
the attack to find Dymock, whom ho raised 
and supported in his arms, where the brave 
youth breathed out his life. 

The night after the battle was excessively 
cold, and the wounded Turks and Eussians 
suffered extremely. It was dark before the 
battle was quite over, and many of the Eus- 
sians lay iu the woods, unable to move, or 
even call for assistance. Efforts were made to 
save as many as possible, who were carried to 
the bivouac- fires of their conquerors, and 
tended carefully and kindly. 

After the battle of the Ingour, the Turkish 
army remained for forty-eight hours in their en- 



campment, a delay advantageous to the enemy. 
The excuse for this inaction was want of sup- 
plies in consequence of deficient transport ; but 
Omar had 2000 horses, and might easily have 
laid the country under contribution for labour. 
Indications seemed already to be given that he 
was in no hurry. During this delay a visit 
was paid to head-quarters by Mr. Danby Sey- 
mour, whose publications have made him 
famous in the political and literary world. 

After the second day's delay. Colonels Sim- 
mons and Eallard reconnoitred the country, 
previous to an advance. The next important 
place on the line of route to Xutais was Soug- 
didi, about twelve miles from the camp. The 
reconnaissance was gallantly made with two 
battalions of Ballard's Eifles, and nearly the 
whole of the cavalry. Prom the position of 
the army winding paths, through brushwood 
and forest, conducted to the main road, which 
led from the coast to Sougdidi ; this road was 
in excellent order, broad and smooth, and lay 
through extensive plains of clover, carrots, 
thyme, and fern. Omar could have been in 
no difficulty for food or fodder, and need not, 
on such grounds, have delayed an hour. Along 
this road, and in the by-paths from the river 
towards it, dead bodies of men and horses 
showed that the Eussian retreat was not unat- 
tended with disaster, and that the battle had 
inflicted upon them even heavier losses than 
their opponents had supposed. Some Min- 
grelian militia fired upon the Turks from the 
woods, and some even from the fields by the 
highroad; they did not wound a man, but 
several of their numbers paid with the loss of 
life the penalty of their temerity. Sougdidi 
was deserted, except by a few militiamen, who 
were made prisoners. The Eussians had re- 
tired three hours' march nearer to Kutais, and 
fixed their head- quarters at a village where, 
the Mingrelian militiamen reported, large 
stores of provisions were deposited. It is sur- 
prising that Omar Pasha did not, by rapid 
marches, act upon the intelligence thus gained 
for him by the British officers, and push on to 
the route of the dispirited enemy, now reduced 
greatly in numbers, and to the capture of such 
valuable stores, for the Eussians would not 
have had time or courage at that juncture to 
have carried them away. No immediate ad- 
vantage seems to have been taken of the recon- 
naissance, except to capture a large stock of 
poultry from the cottages and farm-houses — a 
very acceptable prize. 

The English officers, attempting " a short 
cut,'' lost their way in the darkness of the suc- 
ceeding night, but unexpectedly struck upon 
the Turkish camp, which they entered without 
a challenge — so deficient was the vigilance of 
the Turkish pashas and beys, and, conse- 
quently, of their soldiery. The Turkish army 
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had now left Abkhasia, and were fairly in 
Mingrelia, a province under Eussian protection, 
but nominally subject to the Princess Dadian. 
The province of Lamoursaohan, which had just 
been left, was a disputed territory, that princess 
and the chiefs of Abkhasia alike claiming 
sovereignty there. The Eussians, who never had 
any treaty-claim, or claim of conquest, but were 
called in to mediate, took possession of the 
revenues of the province for the czar, and 
installed him as protector. 

On the morning of the third day of useless 
and criminal delay after the battle of the 
Ingour, the sirdar ordered his troops to ad- 
vance upon Sougdidi, to the consternation of 
the country people, whose terror and horror of 
the Turks could scarcely be exaggerated, while 
they treated the English, Polish, and German 
officers with the greatest respect, and as fellow- 
Christians. There need be no wonder at this 
hatred to the Osmanli, who were only known 
to the inhabitants of these northern parts of 
Asia Minor as cruel and inexorable bigots and 
tyrants. Wherever the British officers went on 
the coast, and in the Turkish part of Abkhasia, 
they found some Christian slaves, who were 
treated with brutal oppression. In one place 
six Poles, who had deserted from the Eussians, 
and were entitled, on grounds of policy as well 
as humanity, to kind treatment, were sold as 
slaves, subject to a barbarous and unrelenting 
bondage. The liberation of such poor captives 
was not always so prompt as the British officers 
desired. Dr. Sandwith relates a touching 
story of his own liberation of a Polish slave 
in the neighbourhood of Erzerum, when, as a 
non-combatant, Mouravieff permitted the doctor 
to retire from Kars after its submission. 

On the march of Omar to Sougdidi, the vaga- 
bond Abkhasian cavalry plundered the people, 
and offered violence of every sort when for a 
moment out of sight of the regular troops. 
Arrived at Sougdidi, after a march which be- 
trayed no haste, Omar found no opposition, and 
entered the town in triumph. 

Sougdidi is the capital of this fine province, 
and is beautifully situated ; all the peculiarities 
of the scenery in the inland neighbourhoods of 
the Caucasus, so often referred to in these pages, 
were here in perfection. The city itself was 
vacated by troops and people, so that the Turks 
found ample quarters. The town consists of a 
few streets, which are arranged at right angles 
to, a square in the centre, where the Greek 
church and its dependent buildings appear to 
advantage. Prince Gregoire, a relative of the 
reigning princess, occupied a wooden house, 
which was large and ornamented, and might 
remind the traveller of the mansions built by 
persons of property in the north of England, on 
the model of the old wooden houses still to be 
seen in Lancashire. The chief building in the 
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square was the palace of the Princess Dadian, 
a splendid pile, although one wing only was 
perfect, the rest being more or less advanced 
towards completion. The princess had fled to 
a caslle in the mountains. The internal gran- 
deur of this palace astonished the British offi- 
cers and amateurs. Eurniture the most costly, 
upholstery the richest, unique chandeliers, 
tasteful articles of vertu, pictures by eminent 
artists, ancient and modern, contributed to the 
elegance and grandeur of the deserted royal 
abode. The grounds were laid out with care 
and skill, and at great expense ; even at that 
season flowers of every hue and form decorated 
profusely the delightful gardens. Orchards, 
orangeries, greenhouses, surrounded this lairy 
dwelling. The lawns, parks, and pleasure- 
grounds, stretched away among gentle undula- 
tions and along the sides of bold hills, rent with 
ravines, which were thickly planted. Eowl of 
every variety and beaut)' had their appropriate 
place, and herds of fine deer adorned the upland 
and the sward. Omar placed sentries in the 
palace and grounds, and all entrance was for- 
bidden, even to his officers. By this means 
plunder was prevented, and the game was not 
injured, for no shooting was allowed. It was 
a very fine place, and so Omar seemed to think, 
for he was in no hurry to leave it. No person 
could suppose, while day after day he lingered 
there, that the relief of Kars was the upper- 
most idea in his mind. Supplies could not liave 
been the object in view; for it was better that 
the game, and poultry, and cattle of an enemy 
should minister to the wants of an army, than 
that Asia Minor should be prostrate at the feet 
of the czar's lieutenant. But independent of 
any provisions to be had on the spot, Omar 
was only four miles farther from his place of 
support than he had been after the battle of 
the Ingour, although he had thence to march 
twelve miles to Sougdidi. Here, however, he 
dallied for more than a week, when every day 
was precious to his enterprise, and when every 
day he tarried added to the exasperation of the 
people upon whom the brutal Abkhasian 
cavalry perpetrated every violence. Many a 
beautiful girl was seized, thrown over the 
horses of these ruffians, and borne away a cap- 
tive to Abkhasia, to be transferred thence as an 
object of barter further south, among the 
Asiatic or even European Turks. In one week 
sixty persons were thus kidnapped. Omar 
had at last to send these wild and scoundrel 
troopers to their homes. Better far for the 
Mingrelians to lose every trace of independence, 
and become subjects of the czar, than be sub- 
jected to the mildest forms of Turkish rule ; 
this was their own opinion. They hated Turks 
and Eussians, but they regarded the former 
with personal loathing and religious horror. 
The weather continued lovely ; Kutais could 
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have been reached with safety ; and had Kutais 
been occupied, Mouravieff nwist have fallen 
back from before Kars. Ears undoubtedly fell 
because Omar would not advance upon Kutais, 
nor advance "manfully," as General Williams 
said, " in any direction." It was desired at 
Constantinople that the intrusive and incorrupt 
English pasha, who sought to revolutionise 
the profitable usages of pashas and other func- 
tionaries in Armenia, should be allowed to fail ; 
so that the allies might be led to believe that 
the native pashas were at least as efBoient as 
foreigners, and that the salvation of Asiatic 
Turkey did not depend upon the genius of an 
Englishman. Omar, when he first clamoured 
for relief to the army of Asia, may have been 
sincere, or he may have desired both to get 
away from the restraints and jealousies to 
which he was exposed in the Crimea, and to 
achieve something independently upon a more 
promising field of action. When he landed at 
Suehum Kaleh, he had no intention to relieve 
Kars, or he would never have loitered on the 
conquered field of the Ingour, or dallied in the 
pleasant quarters of Sougdidi. Mr. Oliphant, 
a friend of Omar Pasha, and who justifies, when 
it is possible, all his proceedings, makes this 
admission — " That every day was of the ut- 
most value was subsequently proved by the 
fact that, if we had arrived upon the banks 
of the Skeniscal two days earlier, we should 
have reached Kutais in twenty-four hours 
afterwards." 

On the 15th, nine days after the battle of 
the Ingour, the army began its forward march ; 
— its progress since the battle had been at the 
rate of an- EngluTi mile and a quarter per day ! 
Skender Pasha, at the head of the advanced- 
guard, led the way, gradually, as he advanced, 
throwing out Ballard's Eifles, to make sure that 
no unlooked-for attack should impede his march. 
The country people refused supplies even for 
money, and Omar would not allow the troops 
to make forced purchases at any price, even 
when hungry; for notwithstanding the delay, 
ostensibly for supplies, the commissariat was 
still badly provided. To the English and 
Polish officers the people readily parted with 
their fruits and dairy produce, requiring a 
moderate remuneration, or showing a hospi- 
table courtesy. Along the line of march the 
scenery was such as might be supposed to bless 
Eden— 

" Ere man had fallen, or sin had drawn 
'Twixt earth and heaven her curtain yet. 

Hill and dale, wood and water, cultivated and 
wild prospects, in ever-changing variety, wel- 
comed the eyes of the martial wanderers. The 
rich and wide vale of the Chopi, extending to 
the base of the Caucasus, brightened by the 
river, which wended its silvery current amidst 
its green meadows or yellow stubble-field, lay 



stretched beneath the gaze of the wanderers. 
On the hill-sides — amidst the rich anij clus- 
tering foliage not yet fallen, but bronzed in 
every tint with which Autumn with his golden 
and sunny fingers touches the woods and fruits 
— were little villages nestling beneath bold 
and jutting crags, or extended along the un- 
dulating slopes. In the distance, as if watch- 
ing over the fair scene, now pressed by the feet 
of sacrilegious invaders, Mount Elbruz lifted 
his hoary brow, white with the snows of un- 
numbered ages, and turbaned with the fleecy 
drapery of heaven. What a realm to fight for ! 
Who could clank a fetter in that glorious land ! 
One might well apostrophise it as a poet of 
our time apostrophised his country — 

" When nature embellished the tint 
Of thy hills and thy valleys so fair, 
Did she ever intend that a tjTant should print 
The footsteps of slavery there ?" 

The further bank of the Chopi was reached 
by the advancing Turks, and the banner of the 
crescent and star was planted where the ves- 
tiges of Christian ruins seemed stiU sacred, as 
well as venerable, in their decay. Skender 
Pasha, always brave and adventurous, pushed 
on "two hours" in advance- — a Turkish march 
is always computed by hours, not miles or 
leagues, and many hours are often required to 
pass over a few leagues. Mustapha Pasha 
pitched his tents in another direction ; and as 
cannon was heard by the main body of the 
army that night, considerable alarm was ex- 
pressed, as it was not known whether Skender 
or Mustapha was engaged. 

On the 17th the march was renewed. Im- 
mediately after leaving Chopi the high road 
from Eedout Kaleh to Kutais and Tiflis was 
reached. This was an excellent macadamised 
road, smooth as a bowling-green ; there were 
neither enemies nor impediments to prevent a 
rapid march that day; the general contented 
himself with going a few miles. The direct 
road was not taken, short as the distance tra- 
versed actually was. Omar alleged that he 
must keep as near the sea as possible to be 
within a day of his supplies, and keep up com- 
munications with Eedout Kaleh. If it were 
so important to keep within a day of his sup- 
plies, it had been as well for him to have 
stayed with them altogether — he would have 
been still nearer to the coast by encamping 
within sight of it, .ind the lives of brave men 
would h ave been spared, which were sacrificed in 
the battle and the retreat. He did not " operate 
manfully in any direction," not from want of 
courage or capacity, but from want of will — 
he was a party to the plot at Constantinople 
for humbling the English pasha at Kars. 

The encampment after the pleasant little 
promenade of the 17th was at Choloni, and 
was, like that of the previous position, exceed- 
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ingly picturesque ; it occupied a hill-side, 
•which commanded the plain of the Rhion, and 
looked towards the snow-clad mountains of 
TJzurghetti. The evening was serene and 
beautiful; every object could be seen in its 
mellow light, far far away over river and plain 
to the glorious mountains, where the people 
might sing with David, as expressed in the 
happy paraphrase of Milman, — 

" For the strength of the hills, we bless thee, 
Our God, our father's God ! " 

While Omar Pasha enjoyed the otium cum 
dignitate above the Rhion, he received intel- 
ligence that the Russians were only three 
hours distant. This was very near for an in- 
ferior and beaten army to take up its quarters 
in a country so practicable for pursuit; but the 
Russians regulated their promenade by that of 
the army which it would be a great stretch of 
courtesy to call their pursuers. As the Turks 
strolled on, the Russians strolled off, leaving 
Mingrelian militia and irregulars to watch and 
bring them news; while the peasantry were 
duly instructed to give such answers to the 
inquiries of the Turks as would be most likely 
to mislead them. Only the previous night the 
Russians had been encamped also upon the 
Rhion, at Choloni. 

On the 18th the advance was resumed; the 
line of march was suitable for cavalry, artil- 
lery, and baggage, but the river had to be 
forded repeatedly at its various windings, the 
Russians having in their leisurely retreat 
broken down all the bridges behind them. The 
peculiarity of the scenery during this day's 
progress was the frequent recurrence of high 
conical hills, grandly wooded, and with monas- 
teries of the Mingrelian Church crowning their 
summits. These buildings were not of stone, 
yet they had architectural symmetry, and were 
picturesque exceedingly. Omar never had an 
easier or pleasanter march in his oampaignings, 
and no doubt Colonel Simmons found him a 
pleasant companion, and his own work light 
and agreeable ; what sense of responsibility the 
British military commissioner entertained, who 
but himself and his x)ther self, the sirdar, 
could say } 

The troops found a new camping-ground 
upon a spot as charming as any they had as 
yet occupied; it was at Sakharbet, on the 
river Ziewie. Just under the encampment, at 
the bend of the river, was a cataract, whence 
the waters took their last bound from the 
higher grounds into the plain which they 
helped to fertilise and beautify, until they 
sought the embrace of the Rhion. The plain 
irrigated by the Ziewie was very lovely ; 
meadow-land and grain fields were surrounded 
by woods, through which the spires of the 
Christian churches peeped, as if the forest 
trees were the sentinels of religion and liberty, 



within whose encircling guardianship the sanc- 
tuaries of the fair realm stood calm and safe. 

Skender Pasha here vented his anger at the 
delay in terms of loyal indignation. For this 
indignation the commander-in-chief allowed 
the brave Pole plenty of leisure, for the spot 
was BO pleasant, that a couple of days were 
consumed there, in the military occupation of 
coffee and pipes, by the grand pashas and their 
astute but, in this case, faithless chief. 'V^Tiile 
the advanced- guard saw field and forest, rock 
and hill, and the clear azure heaven reflected 
in the placid water of the Ziewie, or watched its 
dancing foam hurrying with joyful leap from 
the rocks to the calm current below, the main 
body of the army came straggling along — their 
pace might have left the impression that they 
were pilgrims journeying to some shrine of the 
prophet, if it had not been for all "the pomp 
and glorious circumstance of war," which 
clung to them. Seldom had an army such an 
important mission, and so glorious an opportu- 
nity of fulfilling it. Providence favouring them 
at every step, and never were duty and oppor- 
tunity more shamefully slighted. Meanwhile 
the English offlcers and amateurs rode about 
the country, and were well received by the in- 
habitants, who, at the sight of a Turk, either 
fled with their goods, or prepared for resist- 
ance. The impressions concerning the people 
created by these rambles were exceedinglj^ 
favourable. They wished to be free from 
Turks and Russians, and cherished a vague idea 
that the English would land and give them 
liberty. It was evident that the people would 
have flocked around the standard of Victoria, 
whose name was a word of reverence and hope. 

Skender Pasha continued to go on five miles 
in advance, while the Turks loitered at the last 
station, and the brave Pole took post upon the 
river Techoua, one of those beautiful streams 
which stretch their silvery network over the 
green vesture of Mingrelia. 

From this place Ferhad Pasha made a recon- 
naissance as far as the river Skenisoal. The 
Russians had just succeeded in leisurely placing 
the river between Ferhad and themselves ; a 
few, however, of their Cossacks, lingering on 
the Turkish side, were killed or captured. 
Ferhad was a daring soldier, and often incurred 
great peril in his adventurous reconnaissances. 

"While the Turks occupied these pleasant 
quarters, a spy, in the costume of a Mingrelian 
peasant, was caught, who proved to be a Rus- 
sian officer, and was accordingly shot. He was 
a man of family, and aide-de-camp to a Rus- 
sian general. 

Skender employed his troops in constructing 
bridges over the Ziewie and Techoua, wonder- 
ing what delayed the sirdar, and burning for 
the order to proceed. "While thus occupied, 
the rainy season commenced. Omar might 
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have been at Eutaia before a drop of rain had 
fallen. Now the heavens, so calm and clear 
during the whole inarch, began to lour; thick, 
dense piles of black cloud rolled along the 
whole horizon; the forest trees rustled with 
the peculiar sound which presages a storm, as 
if an unseen spirit passed among their foliage ; 
the rivers flowed darkly by, as if no more in 
fellowship with the gay soldiers that had wan- 
dered on their banks ; the scream of the wild 
birds sounded at once harsh and melancholy, 
as if anger, fear, and grief disturbed them, 
and, flying nearer the earth, their wings flapped 
heavily, and with a distinctness of sound, such 
as those who have watched birds when pre- 
luding a storm could not fail to recognise. 
Occasionally a gush of wind rushed down from 
the mountains, and svpept the valley, as if the 
wing of a great spirit passed over it, and all 
was again calm — so calm that a consciousness 
pervaded the mind that it would soon be ter- 
ribly interrupted : it was as if Nature felt sus- 
pense, and awaited the announcement of the 
war of elements which was about to break 
above the war of armies. 

These portents did not last long : suddenly 
as they appeared they were lost in the events 
they portended; a terrible storm burst forth 
from the mountains, and — 

" The live thunder leapt from crag to crag ;" 

the whole heaven seemed changed to a 
mighty sea rolling above the earth, but speedily 
to break upon it in a deluge, such as, ages 
past, submerged the world, leaving only 
those everlasting hills above the surge when 
the ark rested upon Ararat. After the 
first big drops fell as a warning, the rain 
descended in a flood, and smote the earth ; 
the rivers were soon swollen into mighty 
rushing tides, and the whole country became 
one vast morass. The bridges built by Skender 
were at once swept away, the tents of the 
soldiers were permeated, or thrown down, and 
the whole army was placed in the most pitiable 
condition. The sufferings of the soldiery were 
considerable; springs gushed up in some of 
the tents, and the men slept and lived in mud ; 
their condition was a counterpart to that of the 
troops in the Crimea during the memorable 
winter of 1854. Skender, by indefatigable 
exertions, constructed another bridge across 
the Techoua, in advance of the main body of 
the army, but it was insuflacient for either 
artillery or cavalry. Some pontoons were 
lashed together, and designed to carry across 
the guns; it was hoped that the troopers might 
find a ford. Such was the state of affairs 
when the rain ceased, and fine weather pro- 
mised again to sot in. According!}', alter a 
fortnight's idleness on the banks of the Ziewie, 
the main body of the army were ordered, on 



the 2nd of December, to advance once more. 
The day's march terminated at the village or 
town of Sinakia ; this was a short measure of 
progress, although the late rains rendered the 
ground less practicable for an army. The 
villagers fled at the approach of the Turks, 
leaving all their doors padlocked, which were 
of course broken open, and the houses made 
available for quarters. Scarcely had the first 
detachments reached the village, when a storm 
broke hoarsely over the country, and the rain 
descended with much of its previous force. 

On the 3rd, at daylight, the advance was 
resumed. The Techoua was crossed by the 
bridge and by the pontoons, described before as 
made by Skender, who was in advance of the 
army upon the banks of that river. A ford 
was found, over which the cavalry passed; 
the guns were let down the steep banks, and 
ferried across on the pontoons; some guns 
and infantry passed by the ford, but the 
main body of the foot soldiers went over the 
frail bridge in single file : had the enemy 
been posted on the opposite bank, the passage 
might have been disputed successfully. Cos- 
sack horse watched the process from the hills, 
but retreated before a party of Circassian 
cavalry. It was mid-day before the army was 
on the march ; the day was fine but cold, and 
many of the men had their clothes wet through. 
Tliat night the army camped amidst fields of 
Indian- corn and stubble by the side of a small 
river, the soldiers knee-deep in mud, even in 
their tents. The next m.orning saw them 
on their onward way by dawn; nearly every 
mile there was a river to ford, causing delay, 
and at such a season causing the men much 
cold and suffering. Health was, however, 
maintained through the army, and the weather 
held up. The rivers Abasha and Skeniscal 
offered formidable barriers to further progress. 
About two miles from the latter the army 
encamped, and were in the presence of the 
enemy, who appeared in force beyond the 
Skeniscal, and seemed doubtful of his strength 
to resist tli'e passage. The "Sirdar Ekrem" 
rode along the line of tents, telling the soldiers 
that on the morrow they should once more be 
engaged with the enemy. The soldiers answered 
by shouts of " Inshallah ! " Omar seemed him- 
self again at the prospect of meeting the foe, 
although he appeared by his dilatory proceed- 
ings hitherto as in no haste to find him. That 
night tidings reached the sirdar that the 
Eussians considered the ground unfavourable 
to oppose the passage of the river, but that 
two miles further, near the town of Mehranie, 
there was a position of strength, where they 
would resist his further progress at the hazard 
of a general battle. It was further stated 
tliat Bebutoff had arrived with reinforcements, 
and that an action as formidable as that of the 
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Ingour was at hand. At this juncture we 
must leave the sirdar and his army, and in an- 
other chapter relate the issue of the campaign. 
Before doing so, however, by presenting the fol- 
lowing extract of a despatch from Colonel Sim- 
mons to Lord Stratford, the reader will he en- 
abled to judge of the light in which the pro- 
spects of the army were regarded at head-quar- 
ters, or, at all events, the light in which it 
was desired to place them before the British 
ambassador. Lord Stratford did not receive 
this letter until after the fall of Ears : — 

" I have to inform your lordship that the 
army broke up from Sougdidi on the 15th inst., 
on which day the communications were opened 
between the advanced-guard at Chopi and 
Eedout Kaleh, where Omar Pasha has formed 
depots for provisioning the troops. The dis- 
tance from Redout Kaleh to Chopi is about 
eighteen miles, along a road in a great measure 
macadamised, and, consequently, the provision- 
ing of the troops will be much facilitated. 

" The advanced-guard is now at Sinakia, on 
the Tikour, the main body being at the village 
of Taklit (marked Seklami on the map), on 
the river Sieva. The army is now detained, 
while provisions are being brought up from 
Bedout Kaleh, and a depot formed here, the 
distance from the sea being about thirty miles. 
As soon as this depot shall be formed, probably 
in two days, Omar Pasha proposes collecting 
his army, which is now echeloned along the 
road from the Tikour to Sougdidi, and then 
moving on again en masse. 

" The troops have been echeloned in this 
manner to facilitate their provisioning. In the 
meantime, a reconnaissance baa been pushed on 
to the Skeniscal, which separates Mingrelia 
from Imeritia; and it appears that the Rus- 
sians have entirely evacuated this province. 
In their retreat they have destroyed all the 
bridges, and even large culverts on the road ; 
they have abandoned several positions tem- 
porarily fortified, and especially the position of 
this camp, where there is a strong intrenoh- 
ment, which was thrown up last year, covering 
a large extent of ground, and naturally of great 
strength. In it were enclosed temporary bar- 
racks and a depot of provisions. Both have 
been destroyed by fire, as also have a range of 
temporary barracks at Chopi, and considerable 
magazines and stores at Cheta, and at Sinakia 
on the Tikour. In fact, the further the Turk- 
ish army penetrates the country, the more evi- 
dent is it that the Russians have miscalculated 
their powers of resistance; and the results of the 
success of the 6th inst. become more apparent. 
Their losses on that occasion must have been 
great, and may be moderately estimated at 
from 1600 to 1800 killed and wounded. 



"I am happy to inform your lordship that 
the verj' strict measures taken by Omar Pasha 
to prevent pillage have met with very great 
success. The Abusians, who at first caused 
so much fear to the inhabitants of Mingrelia, 
and had commenced committing great havoc 
among them, stealing even children, have 
been sent back to their own country, some of 
them after receiving severe chastisement from 
the Turkish military authorities. The few 
Circassians that remain are held in check ; and 
as to the troops themselves, I do not think, 
although they have generally found the villages 
deserted, the whole army have plundered to the 
value of £10, and to that extent only in articles 
of consumption. The result is, that as the 
army advances in the country, the villages are 
less deserted, and I do not despair of the army 
even deriving some little benefit from the re- 
sources of the country. These, however, are not 
numerous, and will be confined to hay and In- 
dian-corn for the horses, and a small supply of 
meat, with some few bat-horses. The country, 
however, as the army proceeds to the eastward, 
improves and becomes more cultivated. 

" I have to inform your lordship that, 
according to reports received, the Russians in 
retiring have burnt their gun-boat flotilla on 
the Rhion. In fact, everything appears to 
indicate now their inability to resist for any 
length of time on this side of Kutais. It is not 
improbable, however, that in order to gain time 
for the removal of their sick and stores, they 
may oppose the passage of the Skeniscal. 

" I would further observe to your lordship 
that this army, which numbers in all about 
40,000 men, will require strong available rein- 
forcements, if they are to maintain their posi- 
tion at or in front of Kutais against the Rus- 
sian army, after it shall be reinforced by 
Mouraviefi''s army from before Kars. 

" The Turkish general, as his army is at 
present disposed, has not much more than 
20,000 to meet the enemy in an advanced 
position. He has been able to make no use of 
the force of 10,000 men which formed the 
army of Batoum, under Mustapha Pasha, before 
the diversion in favour of the array of Kars was 
in contemplation, that force being very much 
disorganised by mismanagement and weakened 
by disease. Some little has been done to re- 
establish it, and probably 6000 men may be 
counted upon from it in the spring. The re- 
mainder of Omar Pasha's armyconsists of 15,000 
men from before Sebastopol, and 15,000 men. 
from Eoumelia, strong detachments of whom it 
has been necessary to leave to protect the maga- 
zines at Suchum Kaleh, and Shemsherai, to hold 
Sougdidi, and to maintain the communications 
of the army, so that when the army reaches 
Kutais, it will not much exceed 20 000 men." 
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CHAPTER CVIII. 

EETEEAT OF OMAE PASHA FEOM THE BANKS OF THE SKENISCAL, AND TER- 
MINATION OF THE MINGEELIAN CAMPAIGN. 

and fatigue, but lie met with no disaster in arms, 
beware of his sword." — Sia William Napibk. 



" His retreat was one of suffering, privation 
and in various combats taught the enemy to 
English Battles and Sieges in the Peninsula. 

In our last chapter we left the sirdar and 
his army on the hanks of the Skeniscal, form- 
ing plans for crossing, expecting a general 
action, and watched hy their adversaries. The 
state of the weather was such that every ditch 
in the country was filled with water, every 
stream was increased to a river, and the Ske- 
niscal was a mighty flood, rolling its vast 
volume impetuously onward to the lower 
levels. Strenuous efforts were made by Omar 
and his lieutenants to find a ford, but in vain ; 
while the rain fell fast, and the storm howled 
morosely over the country which had erst 
smiled so gaily, and dazzled its conquerors 
with its beauty. A body of Russian cavalry 
were not deterred hy the inclement weather 
from crossing a ford higher up, and attempting 
a surprise upon the left flank of the invaders. 
The Rifles were on the alert, and punished the 
enterprising horsemen. The ofScers suffered 
severely in seeking a ford, and in reconnoitring 
the enemy, especially Skender Pasha and the 
English, whose activity alwaj's brought them 
into any existing peril. Ballard and his Rifles, 
while seeking a ford, were fired upon by theRus- 
sians from the opposite bank. This fire was not 
returned, as it would have been a useless expen- 
diture of ammunition, and, if men fell, a useless 
expenditure of human life. A great issue 
could not be effected by such a desultory mus- 
quetade. Finding that their shots were not 
answered, the Muscovs ceased skirmishing, 
moved nearer to the river, took off their hats, 
politely saluted the English officers, and ap- 
peared to watch with some curiosity their 
efforts to discover a ford. The rain continued 
to pour down, the river and all its tributaries 
to rise, and the storm now beat upon the flooded 
country as if it were a tempest-smitten sea. 
The ducks bought from the country people 
were swimming around the tents, and found 
scope for their aquatic amusement even within 
the marquees of beys and pashas. The con- 
dition of the army became intolerable ; to ad- 
vance was impossible, to remain encamped in 
flooded fields, at a season when every evil which 
beset the expedition would necessarily become 
aggravated, would have been to sacrifice the 
whole army — a retrograde movement became 
imperative. Omar was too late; the weeks 
which he loitered on the Ziewie, the week he 
delighted himself with the palaces of the 
Dadians, and the days spent on the battle-field 
of the Ingour and elsewhere, now visited him 



with retribution ; he was encircled with the 
increasing rigours of an advancing winter, and 
in the presence of an enemy strongly reinforced, 
well acquainted with the country, and to whom 
all its supplies were open. 

On the morning of the 8th of December the 
sirdar saw the necessity of giving the order to- 
retreat. The foreign officers and Turkish sol- 
diers received it with chagrin and murmurs ; 
the Turkish pashas seemed to_receive it as glad 
tidings : their hearts were never in the expe- 
dition, any more than those of the sirdar and 
the British commissioner. If it were impos- 
sible to advance, it was extremely difficult to 
retire : weary marches and bitter hardships 
were in prospect ; the supplies which had been 
the pretext of so many delays were short ; and 
the enemy, fording the river much higher up, 
would, with their numerous cavalry, hang upon 
the rear of the dispirited and retreating host. 
Such were the reasonings and speculations of 
men and officers, and no risk could have been 
proposed to them which they would not have 
received as an alternative to such a retreat. 
The depots which, during the delay at Ziewie, 
had been formed there, were being rapidly cut 
off by the swelling of the rivers in the rear, and 
the provisions in camp were inadequate. It 
added much to the mortification of the army to 
know that, had they been able to cross the Ske- 
niscal, they could have had water communication 
with Redout Kaleh, where boats were laden 
with provisions ready to be sent up. 

In the evening of the first day's march news 
arrived of the fall of Kars. It cannot be urged 
with any candour by the apologists of the sirdar 
that he begun his retreat because he knew Kars 
was lost, although this has been attempted by 
some officers whose conduct in the expedition 
was heroic and useful. Omar was baffled by 
the rising of the Skeniscal, having by his 
delays on the march exposed himself to such a 
chance. 

So impeded was the journey that the retreat 
was conducted at the rate of about a mile an 
hour ; it was very difficult to bring off the- 
artillery. The rascally pashas and beys were 
generally so far in advance of their men, that 
the soldiers were in a great measure left to 
themselves, and confusion necessarily ensued. 
Had the Russian cavalry shown what is vul- 
garly called " pluck," they might have cut up 
several of the battalions. The vigilance and 
bravery of Ballard's Rifles, who composed the 
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rear-guard were such, as to leave tlie enemy 
little inclination to molest them. On arriving 
near the banks of Abasha the troops were 
camped, Skender Pasha bearing the onus of 
restoring order. Soon after the halt he rode 
up to the rear-guard, and asked for two com- 
panies of Eifles to reconnoitre under Mehemet 
Ali EfFendi, one of his aides-de-camp. Me- 
hemet had not long disappeared with his com- 
panies when a sharp firing was heard, and four 
companies of Eifles were ordered to his support. 
Mehemet had been attacked by Georgian militia, 
numbering three times as many as his Eifles ; 
he fell back firing ; the Georgians behaved 
most cowardly, keeping up a distant and inno- 
cuous fusilade, and retreating hastily when the 
supports arrived, but not before twelve of their 
number were slain. An Arab distinguished 
himself on this occasion, who was no less a 
personage than Bou-Maza, the lieutenant of 
Abd-el-Eader, the celebrated Arab chief. Bou- 
Maza had made his name familiar to men by 
his heroic achievements against the French in 
the neighbourhood of Algiers. He afterwards 
offered his services to his padishaw, and ob- 
tained the rank of bey. He had just arrived, 
and joined the army of the sirdar, attended by 
a negro, who, like himself, was splendidly 
mounted upon an Arab charger ; four beautiful 
Persian greyhounds were also a part of his 
strange suite. Bou-Maza and his negro gal- 
loped up to within a few yards of the Georgians, 
and there calmly but rapidly loaded their long 
rifles, firing into the scattered ranks of the 
militia, who in vain concentrated their fire 
upon them. It is probable that most of the 
Georgians who were hit received their wounds 
from these two adventurous Africans. 

The next morning the passage of the Abasha 
had to be encountered; the difiioulties were 
many, for the waters rolled in a rapid and 
mighty torrent. Scarcely had the rear-guard 
cleared the banks, when the Cossack horse 
rode down to their encampment of the previous 
night; but they kept timidly out of rifle-range. 
The march from the banks of the Abasha was 
even more toilsome and painful than that of 
the previous day ; the rain fell very fast ; 
horses dropped down dead ; the men, haggard 
and care-looking, lagged in considerable num- 
bers behind ; hunger began to pinch the host, 
and in this plight they arrived in the afternoon 
on the banks of the Techoua. It was neces- 
sary, if possible, to effect the passage; the 
river was more flooded than when it was 
crossed do cleverly under the auspices of Sken- 
der Pasha in the advance. By dint of labour 
and perseverance, and proflting by their pre- 
vious acquaintance with the fords, the opposite 
bank was reached, before night would have 
increased the danger, or deferred the enter- 
prise. The encampment was more miserable 



than tongue can describe ; the Georgian militia 
hung upon the right flank, and one sentry was 
shot. The morning dawned upon as wretched- 
looking an army as ever suffered the horrors 
of an ill-timed retreat. Omar Pasha was 
deeply dejected ; the intrigue to which he had 
lent his great influence was now retributively 
telling upon himself; ague and rheumatism 
were preying upon all ranks of the army, and 
it seemed as if nothing short of a miracle could 
save them. They sadly answered the descrip- 
tion given by the great poet : — 

" Desperate of their bones, 
Ill-favouredly become the morning field. 
Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggared host. 
And faintly through a rusty beaver peeps." 

In fact, the army was fit for nothing but 
battle ; like the English, the common Turkish 
soldiery, when they have confidence in their 
officers, will turn and meet an enemy with 
spirit, enthusiasm, and success, even in the 
most disastrous retreat, and when retreat 
itself seems beyond their strength. A divine 
anger kindles in their spirits when they believe 
their cause is just, and the enemy comes on 
even at the greatest advantage; they can 
snatch victory from a powerful foe in the hour 
of famine or most disastrous strategical re- 
treat. At Sinakia the Circassian horse en- 
countered the Georgian militia; a skirmish 
ensued, a man on each side fell, the Eifles 
entered the street of the village, and the 
militia ran away. Before they fled they cap- 
tured a corporal, whom they murdered, and 
left his head before the door of one of the 
principal houses in the place. 

The retreating army reached the banks of 
the Ziewie, where Omar had allowed them to 
amuse themselves for a fortnight, when the 
hill-sides were sunny and covered with wild 
flowers, which also dotted the plains, and 
caressed the limpid river as it glided by the 
banks which they adorned. How changed 
now ! — the river was a torrent, and the flooded 
fields presented a wide-pread pi-ospeot of dreari- 
ness and desolation. During the night spent 
upon the Ziewie the Georgians and Cossacks 
moved stealthily upon the riglit flank of the 
army, and endeavoured to pick off the sentries — 
they had simply their trouble, and a long 
night's exposure to the inclement weather, as 
their reward; but as day dawned they were 
more successful — two sentries were shot within 
forty yards of the doctor's tents. The supplies 
at this period were rice and biscuit ; there 
was plenty of water to drink, but nothing else. 
The irregular cavalry of the enemy closed up 
within range of the rear-guard, and skirmished, 
cutting off foragers, and constituting almost a 
pursuit. The commissary horses were nearly 
starved ; half of them had perished already. 
A little bad tea, and a very little tobacco, cou- 
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Btituted the luxuries of the superior officers. 
Thus woe-worn and weary the army arrived 
at Choloni, where the sirdar resolved to take 
up his winter-quarters, for which he con- 
sidered that the formation of the country and 
other circumstances offered advantages. He 
took up his own quarters on a hill beneath 
that on which was situated the monastery; from 
this point he had a commanding view, while so 
gentle was the eminence, and so well sheltered 
by a greater elevation, that he found some 
protection against the wintry winds. Sickness 
now prevailed extensively ; the biting rheum, 
wasting ague, and fever, made serious inroads 
upon the health and the efficiency of the army ; 
hardly a man hut was reduced so much in 
strength that he was not fully competent for 
military duty, and might with propriety be 
classed as an invalid. Scarcely had the retreat 
terminated upon Choloni than the rain ceased, 
and the sun gleamed out fitfully but cheer- 
inglj'. The army was encouraged by seeing 
the valley of the Ehion smiling in sunshine 
once again. The bands of the regiments were 
brought into requisition, and that of the sirdar, 
which was a good one (more than could be 
said for any connected with the regiments), 
turned out in front of head-quarters, and per- 
formed many pleasant pieces. The sun did 
not bestow constant favours at Choloni ; these 
gleams of light and warmth were followed 
by a rapid fall of rain, and storm rattled 
upon the hill-top above the sirdar's quarters, 
lashed the Ehion, and swept the plain with its 
previous fierceness. The soldiers' tents became 
literally knee-deep in water, which, when the 
rain for any time intermitted, subsided into 
mud. In this state the camp continued during 
the rainy season. 

On the 16th Mr. Longworth, the Eng- 
lish civil commissioner, and Mr. Oliphant, left 
Choloni for Eedout Kaleh. As they left the 
camp the first object that met their eye was 
a soldier who had sunk into a ditch with 
liunger, and was drowned. Others perished 
on that and the succeeding days from cold and 
famine, although supplies now began to reach 
the army tolerably fast. Death was busy in 
the hospitals ; in fact, the whole encampment 
was an hospital. Along the road from Choloni 
to Chorga Mr. Longworth saw the draught- 
bullocks lying dead in numbers, and their 
drivers, from Bulgaria, emaciated, and ready 
to sink by the way-side. Horses also lay in 
numbers, dying or dead, and the soldiery en- 
gaged in the transport service were so wretched 
and ill that they would have bid death wel- 
come. "When Mr. Longworth and his com- 
panion arrived at Chorga they could obtain no 
refuge until they dispossessed some pigs of 
their shelter; and her Britannic majesty's 
commissioner in civil matters, attending the 



Turkish army in Mingrelia, took up his abode 
with his companion in a sty. The next day 
these gentlemen went on horseback to Eedout 
Kaleh ; part of the road lay between the river 
and a morass, and here the Eussians had 
thrown up earthw^orks to obstruct the advance 
of Omar Pasha, had he invaded Mingrelia by 
way of Eedout Kaleh ; these works could have 
been stormed one after another, but could not 
have been turned, unless a flotilla of gun-boats 
ascended the river. It is but justice to Omar 
to say that he had heard of these works before- 
he determined on abandoning Eedout Kaleh 
as a base of operation, and was partly in- 
fluenced in doing so by this circumstance. 
Whether these obstructions, taken into con- 
nection with the disadvantages of the port of 
Eedout Kaleh, were sufficient reasons for 
choosing Suchum Kaleh, and the so much more 
circuitous route from it, is an open question 
among military men; but Omar's delays on 
the route he did take admit of no apology. 

On the 17th Colonel Simmons, the British 
military commissioner, left the camp and set 
out for Eedout Kaleh, en route for England, 
attended by his aide-de-camp. Captain M'ln- 
tyre. Colonel Hinde soon followed his ex- 
ample, so did Colonel Caddell and others, until 
Colonel Ballard was the only British officer who 
determined to weather the winter with the 
troops. He stayed with his brave Eifles, who 
had so well followed him in march, and skir- 
mish, and battle. 

While the troops remained at Choloni, an 
affair disgraceful to the Dadian family occurred 
at Sougdidi. One hundred and eighty Turkish 
invalids were left there. Prince Gregoire, 
brother of the Princess Dadian, gathered 500 
Georgian and Imeritian militia together, and 
forced all the peasantry of the neighbourhood 
to take up arms, under the threat of burning 
their homesteads. He entered the town at 
night at the head of this incongruous body of 
assailants, and attacked the little garrison of 
sick men. Before any alarm reached the un- 
suspicious Turks, four of their number were put 
to death, and thirty-two made prisoners on 
their sick-bods. The remainder flew to arms, 
and assembling on the square before the palace 
of the princess, repelled the attack, charged 
their assailants with the bayonet, and drove 
them out of the square. The enemy retreated 
through the narrow streets; from their numbers 
they were so massed that the Turks were en- 
abled to pour in upon them a deadly fire, kill- 
ing sixty, among whom were eight beys : the 
wounded were twice as many, but most of 
them contrived to escape. The gallant little 
Turks then barricaded the approaches to the 
square, aud sent a peasant friendly to the 
Euglish to Omar Pasha for relief, but offering 
bravely to defend the post to the last man. 
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Gregoire, unable to dislodge the Turks, at- 
tacked a bey who had joined the invading army ; 
this chieftain had many retainers, and armed 
them in a strong castle, where he fortified him- 
self and defied the prince, but at the same time 
Bent word to Omar that his situation was one 
of danger. Skender Pasha, ever on the alert 
for fighting, undertook the relief of the bey, 
and of the little garrison at Sougdidi ; takirjg 
with him a regiment of cavalry and a battalion 
of Ballard's Eifles, which the colonel accom- 
panied, being, like Skender himself, always 
eager for a gallant adventure. The enemy was 
at this time within a few miles of the camp, 
and Skender, placing Ballard and his Eifles in 
ambush, advanced with his cavalry against 
Gregoire. The prince, despising so small a 
force, charged Skender, whose horsemen simu- 
lated flight, until they had decoyed the enemy 
into the ambush ; a volley of rifle-ba'ls smote 
the pursuers, 100 fell, and many horses; the 
rest fled panic-struck, and dispersed. Skender 
then rode to Sougdidi, and arranged matters 
there in accordance with his instructions. 

The protection which had been previously 
afforded to the palace and property of the 
Princess Dadian, who acted in Mingrelia as 
queen- regent for her son, was removed after the 
treacherous attack of Prince Gregoire, which, 
it is alleged, her only other brother countenanced 
and aided. The princess played a double game : 
she sent a lady of her suite to negotiate with 
the sirdar when he was a conqueror ; she con- 
nived at the attack upon the invalid Turks 
when the sirdar had retreated, and the star of 
Eussia was in the ascendant. Her brothers 
would never have dared to arm the peasantry, 
or lead the Mingrelia militia without her per- 
mission, however they might as civil or mili- 
tary officers of the czar have felt themselves 
at liberty to lead Georgian militia or regular 
troops. Accordingly, the sirdar withdrew his 
protection, and the furniture, pictures, and 
other valuables of the princess were carried 
awa}-, and, it is alleged, appropriated to Omar 
Pasha's own use. However this may be, the 
Eussian negotiators at the close of the war, 
among many other impudent things done by 
them, claimed compensation for the injury in- 
flicted on the property of this princess, alleg- 
ing that the sirdar upon the advance of his 
array despoiled the princess of her valuable 
goods. The Eussians found various anonymous 
writers in England to take their side on this 
as on every other question. Perhaps the most 
competent living witness upon the subject is 
Captain M'Intyre, and his statement of the 
whole matter is as follows : — "I believe that, 
with one other exception, I am the only Eng- 
lish officer now in the country who was present 
at the occupation of Sougdidi, and I myself 
assisted in posting the guards to protect the 
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property of the princess. Subsequent to the 
greatly- to-be-lamented death of Captain Dy- 
mock, at the passage of the Ingour, I had the 
honour of serving till the close of the campaign 
as aide-de-camp to her majesty's commissioner, 
Colonel Simmons, T had, consequently, an op- 
portunity of hearing the orders of his highness 
Omar Pasha (for in the Turkish army orders are 
not usually given in writing)", and seeing how 
those orders were .carried out. I will not 
trespass further on your space than by saying 
that the conduct of the Turkish army was most 
exemplary, even during their retreat ; and it 
is a well-known fact that a retreat is much 
more trying to discipline than an advance. 
The Eussians stated that the damage and re- 
moval took place during the advance of the 
Turkish army, and therefore claimed compen- 
sation. Such was not the case. I myself am 
a witness of the strictness with which the 
palace grounds and whole town of Sougdidi 
were guarded, and soldiers were even punished 
for helping themselves to the tempting fruit in 
the deserted orchards close to their camp. 
Guards were left by Omar Pasha for the pro- 
tection of the princess's property from her 
plundering neighbours, the Abkhasians ; and 
this protection was given till her own relatives 
led a treacherous and murderous night attack 
on the small detachment left for that purpose. 
This conduct on their part justified any amount 
of retaliation. The right or wrong of the 
question depends entirely on dates. What 
would have been wrong and quite contrary to 
the wishes and orders of his highness Omar 
Pasha previous to the above-named outrage 
was perfectly justifiable, if not even neccssarj-, 
as a lesson to those who had proved themselves 
incapable of appreciating the kind protection 
afforded them and their property." 

Colonel Caddell, who, as before shown, com- 
manded Omar Pasha's artillery, confirmed the 
representations made by Captain M'Intyre. 
Whoever maybe right as to the time when the 
princess was deprived of her paintings and 
works of vertu, and whoever became the pos- 
sessor, there can be no doubt that the palace 
was utterly sacked some time after the advance, 
and that the double-dealing of the princess 
merited from the sirdar a severe chastisement. 

Skender Pasha repeatedly proposed to his 
commander, while at winter-quarters, the de- 
sirableness of harassing the enemy by cavalry 
expeditions, and he urged upon the general 
the policy of permitting him to carry out the 
following plan : that he should take the whole 
of the cavalry, each man to carry seven days' 
provisions and no tents, and if any of his men 
were wounded, they should be left where they 
fell ; no prisoners were to be taken — which 
looks very like a proposal to give no quarter. 
Neither this nor any other of the many pro- 
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posals of Skender for active operations against 
the enemy was sanctioned by the sirdar. It 
was in vain that the restless Pole showed that 
the enemy might be annoyed and harassed 
greatly, and made to suffer much loss by a 
judicious employment of the cavalry force, 
supported occasionally by light infantry and 
light field-guns. At last, the camp itself was 
threatened by the Russian cavalry and native 
militia, and it was necessary for Omar to re- 
quest the aid of the active and daring Pole. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 23rd of 
December, Skender issued forth to reconnoitre, 
and he seldom reconnoitred without meeting 
with the enemy, attacking him, and crossing 
swords with some of his horsemen. On this 
occasion he found four battalions of militia and 
a number of mountain guns, posted so as to 
command the rear of the Turkish army. They 
occupied a yillage, and the country on either 
side was thickly wooded. Skender, having 
found that he could not efficiently operate with 
his cavalry, and although by no means as 
cautious as he was brave, sent for reinforcements 
of infantry; they arrived — a skirmishing fire of 
Minie musketry was opened upon the militia, 
who found it more hot than agreeable, and pre- 
pared to retire, drawing off their guns. Just 
at this juncture Skender ordered a bayonet 
charge ; a flock of geese appearing on the scene, 
the hungry Turks charged them instead, and 
Skender was left to dash in alone, sword in 
hand, among the enemy, and cut his way out 
as he best could. His soldiers were equally 
successful ; they secured large numbers of the 
geese. Skender was liberal of blows and curses 
for this offence ; but the gallant Ottoman Eifles 
despised the militia, and thought them likely to 
run away without a charge, which the geese 
were not so inclined to do, whose capture at the 
same time was in their opinion more important 
than that of a whole array of militia. The 
Eifles were greatly astonished that the intrepid 
Skender did not see things from the same prac- 
tical point of view as themselves. However, 
they had no objection to charge the militia also, 
and lowered bayonets for that purpose, some 
of them having geese dangling from their fire- 
locks, while many had tied them to their belts. 
Amidst the cackle of such geese as had not ex- 
pired, and the laughter of their victors, the 
charge upon the militia began. The militia, 
to do them justice, retired in order, and the 
Eifles were commanded to pour in a close 
volley; but hunger and contempt fur their 
enemies again interfered with duty, for the 
militia had a large flock of sheep quietly feed- 
ing by the village, no doubt driven there by 
the people for security, — the Turks directed the 
volley at the sheep, and with loud cheers 
rushed upon the flock. The Turks were 
right — the sheep were killed and carried away, 



or driven into camp ; the volley that slaughtered 
the sheep frightened the militia, who fled in 
all directions, and the soldiers set fire to the 
village, to save any further trouble in the way 
of dislodging the garrison. Skender was very 
severe, but the Eifles returned, boasting of their 
achievement ; they had conquered geese and 
sheep, while the militia were driven away 
without the trouble of shooting many of them; 
their little stronghold also was reduced to 
ashes. Skender, who was very serious in every- 
thing, especially in the matter of fighting, was 
amazed to find that his complaints only excited 
the amusement of the victors, and that the 
Eifles told the story themselves without any 
compunction, or incurring any disapprobation : 
they understood the quality of their adversa- 
ries, and acted accordingly. 

December closed in great severity ; the rain 
gave place to snow ; the cold earth was the rest- 
ing-place of the poor Turks, except when they 
collected the wet leaves (not yet decomposed), 
to make of them miserable beds. Horrible 
were the sufferings of this army, which were yet 
more increased as the new year opened with a 
severity of weather intensified by frost. Omar 
did his best with his means to shelter, feed, 
and tend his brave Turks, but his supplies 
were miserably defective, for which the author 
rities at Constantinople were responsible. 

Early in January the sirdar moved his head- 
quarters to the neighbourhood of Eedout Kaleh, 
which, after all the objections previously raised 
to it, became his place of support. 

Tidings having arrived that there was a 
road between Sougdidi and Kutais, which was 
in excellent condition, and lay through forests, 
which had concealed it from the army in its 
advance, Skender Pasha was sent with the 
cavalry and several battalions of- infantry to 
reconnoitre. Notwithstanding the intense 
cold and the snow, Skender pushed his way to 
Sougdidi, reconnoitred the surrounding country, 
punished partisans, fell upon unsuspecting 
militia, burnt their houses, and returned in 
triumph. 

Nothing more was accomplished worthy of 
record. The unfortunate expedition failed in 
producing any general effect, except to reveal 
more fully the corruption and intrigue at Con- 
stantinople, and the dangers of a divided com- 
mund in allied armies. It had some personal 
consequences that were important, for it dis- 
closed more thoroughly to western Europe the 
character of Omar Pasha, both as a man and a 
general, and vindicated the military genius, 
while it indirectly exalted the personal cha- 
racter, of Sir William Williams. Omar proved 
himself to be a general — such as a gentleman 
who served with him both on the Danube and 
in Mingrelia described him in conversation 
with the author — " capable of laying down an 
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excellent plan of campaign, but of indifferent 
capacity for working it out." On the Danube 
be was seconded by officers, Turkish and Bri- 
tish, of great talent, especially by General 
Cannon (Behram Pasha), a memoir of whom 
will appear on another page. Omar had the 
misfortune to regard all competitors for mili- 
tary glory with jealousy. If a lieutenant of 
his own served him well, executing the plans 
of the commander-in-chief with more ability 
than the commander himseK could have carried 
them out, Omar never rested (if he had the 
power) until that officer was got rid .of from 
his army. In this manner his irrepressible 
jealousy operated to the disadvantage of his 
own command. Nor did he regard the exi- 
gencies of the sultan's service, in his efforts to 
drive away from his armies allwhomhesupposed 
might earn a rival's share in the glory of their 
achievements. Sir William Williams was in- 
tended to be the Tictim of this irrepressible 
envy, therefore Omar never marched upon 
Kutais, and therefore Kmety found it his in- 
terest, apart from the desire to please the 
jealous English ambassador, to run down all 
the talented Englishmen who served in Ears. 
Providence defeated alike the envious obstruc- 
tions of the Turkish generalissimo and the 
British plenipotentiary, for only by famine 
were the heroes of Kars subdued, and that 
might have been averted if the English ambas- 
sador had done his duty, or the clique of 
pashas, whom Omar and his powerful friends 
protected, had not intrigued to bring it about; 
so that the fall of Kars and the captivity of the 
English officers enhanced their glory — that be- 
came all their own which Omar and Selim 
and their treacherous confraternity might have 
shared. Had Omar " operated manfully in 
any direction" when he landed on the eastern 
coasts of the Black Sea, Eussia would have 
entered upon negotiations for peace under far 
less favourable circumstances than ultimately 
was the case ; she would have found herself 
deprived of territory in Asia as well as Europe 
at the juncture of negotiations. Other terms 
could have been wrung from her more favour- 
able to the future. We should have seen Asia 
Minor settled for years, probably for ages — per- 
haps for ever. As matters were left, we believe 
it will yet be necessary that the Sepoy and 
the Cossack meet in the deadly rivalry of 
England and Eussia for oriental influence. We 
firmly believe this, notwithstanding the argu- 



ments of learned and the sneers of witty men, 
who know the difficulties of the regions to be 
traversed by the armies of the rivals. Before . 
the recent war broke out, the author of this 
History ventured to predict to an eminent 
minister of the czar, that before long the two 
empires would be engaged in conflict. The 
minister laughingly and half-angrily replied, 
"But where will their forces meet?" Our 
opinion then was that they would meet on both 
the European and Asiatic confines of Turkey; 
and whether or not they again meet in con- 
fiict upon the same theatres of action, they are 
surely destined to fierce and protracted warfare 
in another direction. By way of Persia and 
Central Asia events will bring the forces of 
the two empires nearer and nearer, until the 
moment arrives for the collision which wiU 
shake the Eastern world. All the "impossi- 
bilities" that have been nrged have received 
from us a careful consideration ; and we 
stand not alone in the above opinion, but are 
supported by men of experience and intellec- 
tual power. Nor will the day be very distant; 
new material agencies will be brought into 
play by both empires, which will hasten the 
hour of concussion beyond all present calcula- 
tions; still, as a distinguished English states- 
man remarked when addressing a Eussian am- 
bassador who suggested the possibility of what 
is here assumed as certain, " Whenever it 
occurs I have no fear for the result." Among 
the agencies which Providence uses to upheave 
the stagnant mind of nations, and force them 
into circumstances compelling mental activity, 
is the rivalry of great empires. That the ori- 
ental world will be permitted to sleep on as it 
does, for ever, we do not believe ; and that the 
jealous efforts of those two vast, powerful, and 
ambitious empires are intended to bring rapid 
civilisation and advancement through all Asia, 
from Pekin to Teheran, from Teheran to the 
Caspian and the Caucasus, there are many in- 
dications which thinking and observing men 
can hardly overlook. That the time should soon 
come, all must desire, even although the pre- 
liminaries of a peaceful civilisation should be 
made by the dread accessories of war. How- 
ever it may please God to bring it about, or 
permit the policy of European governments to 
promote it, it becomes aU dutifully and hope- 
fully to say, — 

" Haste, happy day, which -we so long to see,' 
When every son of Adam shall be free." 
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CHAPTEE CIX. 

FINAL OPERATIONS IN THE BALTIC— GREAT DESTRUCTION OF RUSSIAN PROPERTY, AND 
CAPTURE OF RUSSIAN SHIPS.— RETURN HOME OF THE FLEET. 

" Home ! there 's a storm in the whistling blast, 
Home ! the sua is sinking fast ; 
The wild bird is rocking in his nest ; 
Sinks on the moss the deer to rest. 
Now for the fireside's cheerful blaze, 
Songs of mirth, and tales of faj's. 

Home, home !''— Sir Henry R. Bishop. 



The bombardment of Sweaborg, the history 
of -which was given in a previous chapter, was 
the great feat of the naval campaign in the 
Baltic of 1855; yet it is possible that more in- 
jury was inflicted upon the enemy by the de- 
struction of ships, boats, stores, and houses in 
the desultory operations of the fleet. During 
the latter part of July, and the beginning of 
August, Captain Otter of the Firefly was very 
useful in the Gulf of Bothnia. He hovered 
about Brandon, the seaport of Wasa, doing 
mischief to the enemy's property wherever 
opportunity was presented. The reader will 
see a good engraving of the Firefly struck by 
infernal machines among our illustrations. On 
the 1st of August Captain Otter destroyed the 
telegraph, while being used for making signals. 
He then captured the Fides, off Waskldtt, laden 
with 228 barrels of tar. The vessel was a fine 
barque of 300 tons burthen. 

The port of Brandon was much used for 
ship-building; and on an island, separated 
from the mainland by a very narrow channel, 
there were barracks, a custom-house, and ex- 
tensive magazines. Captain Otter manned his 
boats, and sent them to the island, under the 
command of Lieutenant Ward. He found 
some of the magazines empty, but they were 
generally fiUed with naval stores — such as salt 
fish, biscuit, pitch,, tar, resin, coal, spars, masts, 
anchors, cordage, sails, cables, boats, hawsers, 
hemp, tow, and a vast quantity of deal planks 
for ship purposes. While Lieutenant Ward 
was taking possession of these stores a deputa- 
tion from the inhabitants of the town arrived 
upon the island, requesting that the town and 
all private property might be spared. They 
were informed that certain naval appliances, 
especially sails, must be surrendered, and they 
at once communicated with Mr. Wolf, a mer- 
chant of Wasa, whose property they were 
alleged to be. That gentleman refused to make 
any surrender, preferring to risk the destruc- 
tion of the town, and many of the inhabitants, 
to foregoing his own claims for compensation 
upon the Eussian government in case the pro- 
perty was destroyed. Captain Otter deter- 
mined to fire the magazines ; but as they were 
of very combustible material, and the wind 
blew on shore, the citizens apprehended a con- 
flagration of the town, and begged delay 



until a change of wind would afford them some 
security against such a catastrophe. The cap- 
tain consented, and the citizens were grateful 
for his humanity. The captain also permitted 
them to remove all their property from the 
island, unless such as the government might 
use for military or naval purposes. On the 
3id of August, Lieutenant Burstal captured a 
schooner, and reported the discovery of two 
brigs and two barques in a creek less than two 
miles off. The captured schooner was brought- 
to close in, and sailors were employed to load 
her with tar, spars, and planking. In the 
evening a fire of musketry was opened from 
the shore upon the sailors at work upon the 
island, upon the schooner, and upon the Fire- 
fly. The time conceded by Captain Otter 
had been employed in sending for some militia 
in the neighbourhood, and preparing for an 
attack. Thus all acts of clemency were re- 
paid by treachery — the Eussians, like the 
Asiatics, never kept a compact longer than 
suited their convenience, and never under- 
stood the clemency of an enemy, regarding it 
only as a proof of weakness of resource, or 
irresolution of mind. The Einns were faithful 
and grateful, but the authorities were Eussians, 
and acted as Eussians always did throughout 
the war — perfidiously. The Firefly replied to 
the musketry of the town by shot and shell, 
which swept down houses, destroying com- 
batants and non-combatants together. Of this 
circumstance the government of St. Petersburg 
afterwards made use, in order to represent the 
English as making barbarous war, suppressing 
the fact that the guns of the Firefly replied to 
the musketry of the town, and that a compact 
had been made with the inhabitants of mutual 
abstinence from all hostility, excepting the de- 
struction of the stores. For two hours the 
musquetado was kept up from the town, 
although it must have been obvious to the 
authorities that its only result could be the 
loss of a few Englishmen, while a retaliation 
terrible and effective would be provoked. A 
man and a boy were wounded on board the 
Firefly by spent balls, twenty-five of the in- 
habitants or militia engaged were killed, and 
nearly as many wounded. During the night 
the Eussians in the town were reinforced by a 
strong body of riflemen, and batteries were 
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erected. Next day one of these batteries of 
four guns was silenced, and the magazines and 
stores fired. This was done under showers of 
rifle-balls, and shot and shell from a battery 
previously masked by trees. For more mi- 
nute details of the occurrence the reader is 
referred to Captain Otter's report. The whole 
transaction exemplified the necessity of dis- 
patch in all operations against the Eussiacs, 
and of entering into no negotiations involving 
delay, however dictated by humane considera- 
tions. Captain Otter should have proceeded at 
once to the destruction of all the stores on the 
island, and have effected it by his landing- 
party, before the enemy could place additional 
guns or send for troops. The simple circum- 
stance of Wolf, the merchant, having refused 
to deliver up the sails, should have awakened 
the suspicion of the captain ; for whatever his 
own interests might be, that person would 
hardly have set them against the lives and 
property of a whole community ; it might have 
been supposed, by a less sagacious commander, 
that the refusal indicated the expectation of a 
defence. Had the inhabitants not sought delay 
for the ulterior purpose ultimately evinced, 
they would not have waited to consult Mr. Wolf, 
but have surrendered his property, and indemni- 
fied him either as a community or through the 
government. Whatever talent our officers in the 
Baltic campaigns, both of 1854-5, may have 
exhibited, the faculty of being easily imposed 
upon, and induced to adopt dilatory measures, 
was very conspicuous. A list of the captures ef- 
fected by Captain Otter will be found appended 
to his report. 

The despatch of Admiral Dundas concerning 
these exploits was dated off Nargen, on the 
22nd of August, on board the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and does justice to the ability and zeal 
of Captain Otter and the other officers con- 
cerned : — 

" I have the honour to transmit, for the 
information of the lords commissioners of the 
Admiralty, a letter from Captain Warden, of 
her majesty's ship Ajax, enclosing a report 
detailing the proceedings of Captain Henry C. 
Otter, in her majesty's ship Firefly, before 
Brandon, the seaport of Wasa, in the Gulf of 
Bothnia, which are highly creditable to that 
officer, and to the officers and crew under his 
command ; and I beg leave to recommend to 
the favourable notice of their lordships the 
gallant conduct of Lieutenants Edward Burstal 
and John Ward, as well as that of Mr. John A. 
Bull, second master, and Mr. James W. Salter, 
the gunner, on the occasion." 

The following is Captain Warden's report to 
the admiral, from on board the Ajax, in Fogle 
Fiord, August 22 : — 



" I have the honour to lay before you the 
accompanying report of Captain Otter, of the 
Firefly, of his proceedings between the 27th of 
July and the 11th inst., at Brandon, in the 
neighbourhood of Wasa, while temporarily 
occupying that part of the station, together with 
a list of vessels taken and property and vessels 
otherwise destroyed ; and 1 desire to draw your 
favourable notice to this report, as it bears 
witness to the zeal and energy of Captain Otter 
in the performance of this service." 

On the 11th of August Captain Otter made 
his very luminous report to his senior, Captain 
Warden, off Eorsoren Beacon : — 

"I beg to acquaint you that after leaving 
Fogle Fiord, on the 27th ult., I communicated 
with her majesty's ship Harrier, and his im- 
perial majesty's corvette D'Assas, on their 
stations, and on the evening of the 31st dis- 
patched her majesty's ship J)river to you from 
Noorskas Light. At 10 a.m., on the Ist of 
August, I anchored her majesty's ship Firefly 
half a mile outside of Korsoren Beacon, and 
with the two paddlebox-boats and the gig, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Ward and Mr. Bull, 
pushed on to the south-east; on our way we 
got information of a large bark at anchor to 
the eastward of Wasklot, and also that there 
was a military force in the neighbourhood. On 
arriving within two miles from Brandon a tele- 
graph was observed on a small island in Kors- 
ham Fiord, signalling with three large balls, 
and on pulling in towards it two men in a boat 
pushed off from the land with a flag of truce ; 
fortunately I did not fire, for the flag was so 
large I mistook it for the boat's mainsail, and 
concluded they were trying to escape. This 
very improper opportunity of using a flag of 
truce could not be recognised, and I ordered 
the telegraph to be cut down, but released the 
men and their boat. No time was now to be 
lost, as the signal had been answered from the 
main ; I therefore pushed on with all expe- 
dition, and on rounding the east point of Wask- 
lot observed the object of our search in the 
mud, which, with little difficulty was got off, 
and towed out of range of any guns that could 
be brought to bear. The prize proved to be 
the Fiiea, of 300 tons, with from 200 to 300 
casks of tar on board. At midnight two Eussian 
deserters came on board, and stated that the 
troops had moved off to Wasa on seeing the 
boats approaching, thinking an attack was con- 
templated on that place. At 8.30 a.m., on the 
2nd of August I returned to the Firefly, and im- 
mediately got under weigh for Korsoren Fiord, 
but the navigation was so difficult that it was 
not until 5.30 p.m. T came alongside the prize. 
At 8.30 P.M. I weighed and proceeded towards 
Brandon, the sea-port of Wasa, and a great 
ship-building place ; it had immense magazines 
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on an island, separated by a very narrow deep- 
water channel from the town, with a custom- 
house and barracks. At midnight I anchored 
within 400 yards of the town, and sprang the 
broadside to enfilade the channel and protect 
the boats which were sent under Lieutenant 
Ward to examine the magazines. Some of 
them, were opened, and found to be empty ; 
others contained coal, tar, resin, salt, spars, 
anchors and cables, boats, salt fish, hawsers, 
and numerous piles of 3 -inch deals, but no sails 
or rigging, as we were led to expect. On a few 
of the principal inhabitants joining us on the 
island they were told that the sails of the bark 
must be given up, and they immediately sent to 
"Wasa to Mr. Wolf, a wealthy merchant and 
shipowner, but he refused. I therefore deter- 
mined to burn the magazines ; but, as the wind 
was blowing directly on the town, I agreed to 
wait a reasonable time until a change took 
place, and gave the inhabitants notice that they 
were at liberty to remove anything from the 
island that belonged to them, except ship's 
stores. Por this forbearance they expressed 
themselves very grateful. Towards the after- 
noon Lieutenant Burstal brought in a schooner, 
and reported having discovered two fine barks 
and two brigs in a creek a mile and a half 
distant. As the wind was still on the shore, 
and the destruction of the town inevitable had 
the magazines been fired, I directed the schooner 
to be hauled close into the island, and a 
working-party to put some casks of tar and 
deals into her. Everything had the appearance 
of security ; ladies were walking about the 
beach, parties of pleasure sailing round the 
ship, and the people employed taking their 
property from the island. At 8 p.m. I landed 
to oomraunicate with the first lieutenant, and 
had just visited the sentry placed on a building 
platform when a heavy fire of musketry from 
different parts of the town was opened upon 
the working -party and the ship, and was 
immediately replied to by the latter with 
shot and shell, which appear to have done great 
execution. The deck of the schooner was so 
enfiladed that it was impossible to get on board 
for the arms, and, had it been practicable to do 
BO, not a man could be seen from her to fire at. 
Providentially, all escaped on board uninjured, 
and Mr. Bull having returned in the paddle- 
box-boats, with a fine bark in tow, a fire from 
the four guns and rifles was kept up so hotly 
that in about an- hour and a half the fusilade 
from the shore nearly ceased. At midnight I 
moved the ship into a better position for sinking 
the schooner, and the bows being nearly driven 
in by the shot, I proceeded to the destruction 
of the bark and two brigs before the enemy 
could rescue them. This was successfully per- 
formed with the assistance of the second master, 
Mr. Bull and Mr. Salter, gunner. It was 



ascertained afterwards, from two different 
sources, that the enemy had twenty-five killed, 
and from four to eighteen wounded ; the injury 
appears to have been inflicted chiefly by the 
first three shots, while the troops were drawn 
up abreast of the ship. On our side I am 
thankful to report that no more serious ca- 
sualties occurred than a man and a boy being 
struck with spent balls. During the 6 th and 
7th the weather was so wet and boisterous 
that it was impossible to act against the enemy, 
but I ascertained during the night that rein- 
forcements had arrived to the amount of 200 
or 300 sharp-shooters and Cossacks, with several 
guns. On the morning of the 8th, the weather 
being moderate, I took up a position 1.500 yards 
from the magazine, and the same distance from 
a battery of four guns, and opened fire upon 
the latter, which, not being returned, I com- 
menced firing redhot shot at the magazines. 
At 2.30 P.M. smoke began to issue from the 
houses, and Lieutenant "Ward, having volun- 
teered to try and cut out the schooner, pushed 
in with the paddlebox-boat, and with great 
gallantry drove the soldiers three times out of 
the woods, but ultimately was obliged to retire 
before an overwhelming force secreted in the 
custom-house.; the boat was struck in many 
places, but I am thankful to say not a man 
was hurt. At 8 p.m., the principal magazines 
being all in a blaze, and their destruction in- 
evitable, I closed the battery to 1000 yards ; 
but still receiving no return (though both guns 
and soldiers could be seen), and the ammunition 
being nearly expended, I was backing' out, 
when suddenly several heavy guns, from an 
elevated position masked by teees, opened fire, 
chiefly with shells, and at the same time the 
whole force of riflemen — and the power of these 
weapons may be imagined when I mention that 
a ball cut through a spar on the bridge, two 
inches thick, at a distance of 1500 yards. It 
is with the greatest pleasure I have to speak of 
the coolness of the officers and men at this 
trying juncture; the narrowness of the channel 
and shoalness of the water (at the most 2|- 
fathoms) rendered itinjudicious to attempt turn- 
ing thePire/li/ round, and she was slowly backed 
astern 1|- mile before she was out of range, an 
evolution which, from the lightness of the wind, 
was not performed under forty minutes. I can- 
not conclude without mentioning how much I 
am indebted to the first lieutenant, Mr. Edward 
Burstal, who so materially assisted in inflicting 
this serious blow on the enemy's property." 

The following is a list of vessels and pro- 
perty belonging to the enemy taken or de- 
stroyed by her majesty's ship Firefy, from the 
1st to the 11th of August, 1855 :— 

" The Fides, bark, 300 tons ; cargo, 228 
barrels of tar; cut out of "Wasklot, near Bran- 
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don. The Predoso, bark, 420 tons ; cargo, 
none ; cut out of Wasklot, near Brandon. A 
bark, 300 tons ; cargo, none ; burnt in a creek 
near Brandon ; pierced for twenty guns ; not 
quite finished. A brig, 230 (?) tons ; cargo, 
none ; burnt as above. A schooner 230 (?) 
tons ; cargo, none ; burnt as above. A flat, 
15 tons; cargo, firewood. A boat, 10 tons; 
cargo, salt. A sloop, 20 tons ; cargo, 8 tons of 
salt and 5 bales of cotton. The Island Smol- 
tan, near Brandon, having 50 to 60 magazines, 
containing coals, tar, resin, salt, spars, boats, 
&o." 

On the 8th of August there -were several 
minor enterprises conducted subsidiary to the 
operations before Sweaborg. The following 
reports of officers to the rear-admiral will 
sufficiently explain. They are both written 
by Captain WeUesley, of the Cornwallis, on 
board that ship off Stora Miolo. The first is 
dated August 9th : — 

" I have the honour to acquaint you that, 
in compliance with your memorandum of the 
8th instant, on observing the mortar-vessels 
open fire this morning, I immediately weighed 
in her majesty's ship under my command, in 
company with the Hastings and AmpMon, and 
proceeded to attack the forts at the south-east 
end of Sandhamn. Our attack was more par- 
ticularly directed against the battery on the 
south-eastern entrance, and another on Stor- 
holm ; but, on arriving within long range, a 
general fire was opened from the whole of the 
batteries on the south side of Sandhamn. A 
very brisk and extremely well-directed fire 
was kept up from the ships, which did con- 
siderable damage to one of the batteries on 
Sandhamn, and one or two of the guns were 
silenced for a short period, but no permanent 
effect was produced. At 10.50, therefore, con- 
sidering that the object contemplated in your 
memorandum had been attained, I made signal 
to discontinue the engagement, and anchored 
ttie ships in the positions they left this morn- 
ing. I deem it my duty to represent to you 
the effective co-operation I received from Cap- 
tains Caffln and Eey, as well as the steadiness 
and activity of the officers and crews of the 
ships engaged. I beg to enclose a list of 
casualties." 

The second of these "reports" was dated 
on tlie 10th :— 

" I have the honour to inform you that, in 
further prosecution of your order of the 8th 
instant, I dispatched last night after dark, 
under the direction of Lieutenant Tattnall, 
senior of the Cornwallis, the barges and pinnaces 
of this ship, the Hastings, and the Amphion, 
each armed with rockets, to endeavour with 
them, if possible, to set fire to a frigate moored 



head and stern in Kung's Sound. Moored as 
she was down under the land, with only her 
lower masts in, she was quite invisible ; but 
the boats maintained a very well-directed fire 
in her direction, which, although not effecting 
the object of setting her on fire, drew the at- 
tention of the enemy, whose batteries, as well 
as the frigate, opened fire on the boats, with- 
out, I am happy to say, any casualty to them. 
I regret, however, to add that in the pinnace 
of the Hastings two men were wounded — one 
severely — by a rocket bursting in the tube. I 
beg to inclose a list of the officers employed on 
this occasion, and to express to you how much 
pleased I was with the manner in which Lieu- 
tenant Tattnall carried out my orders, and with 
the zeal and activity of the other officers and 
men employed." 

Captain "Wellesley represented, in a post- 
script to his report, that the bursting of the 
rocket was occasioned by its inferior construc- 
tion — another instance of the way in which 
our men were sacrificed by the peculation or 
incompetency of the offices at home. 

At Biorneborg, in the Gulf of Bothnia, a 
very daring feat was accomplished in the mid- 
dle of August, by the Cuokoo, Harrier, Tartar, 
and the French steamer D'Assas. Biorneborg 
is situated upon an arm of the sea twenty 
miles inland. It was well protected by earth- 
works and about 2000 troops. The boats of 
the little squadron had to pass certain shallows 
under fire of the batteries ; this was effected, 
and they neared the town. The burgomaster 
rowed out to meet them, and offered to deliver 
up the shipping if the town were spared. This 
condition was acceded to, with the proviso that a 
certain steamer, of the existence of which there 
was information, should also be given up. The 
burgomaster affected not to know anything of 
such a steamer ; but, finding the allies inex- 
orable in their demand, admitted that it was 
up beyond the town, and he pledged his honour 
that if they retired without inflicting damage 
on the place, the steamer should be speedily 
sent after them. This was also agreed to ; the 
boats' crews then boarded seventeen craft of 
various sizes, and, after removing from them 
a few useful articles, they were burned. Soon 
after the allies retired, the steamer followed; 
she was a beautiful vessel of 130 tons burden ; 
she was delivered over to the allies, who re- 
tained her. In this way damage was done to 
the enemy along all his coasts upon the Baltic, 
to such an extent as would take many years of 
industry to repair. 

The following notice of the return home of 
the Cuchoo, and her services, and those of the 
Harrier, appeared in a Portsmouth paper at 
the latter end of the following November : — 
"The Cuclcoo gun-boat. Lieutenant-commander 
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Augustus Gr. E. Murraj'', arrived at Sheerness 
from the Baltic at 1 p.m. on Friday. She put 
into Hull in consequence of meeting with 
heavy gales from the south-west, and being in 
want of coals. She left at Elsinore on the 
1st instant, the day of her departure, the 
Basilish, 6, paddlewheel steam-sloop, com- 
mander Eobert Jenner. During a gale of 
wind, when the Ciichoo was in the Gulf of 
Bothnia, she lost all her anchors and cables a 
few days previous to her leaving for England. 
She succeeded in procuring a steam anchor 
and chain cable from the Pembroke, 60, screw 
steamship. Captain George H. Seymour. Com- 
mander Murray reports that the winter season 
had set in very severely, and quite three weeks 
sooner than it did last season. The Cuolcoo 
has taken and destroyed twenty-seven sail of 
merchant vessels and transports of the enemy, 
each vessel averaging 200 tons. These vessels 
were destroyed in consequence of there not 
being a sufficient number of seamen or officers 
to put on board to send them to England. 
The Harrier, 17, screw steam-sloop. Commander 
A. Storey, has taken and destroyed a still 
greater number of the enemj's vessels of a 
similar class. The machinery and hull of the 
Cuckoo are reported to be in a very defective 
state from continual service for the last seven 
months, she having run over more than 30,000 
nautical miles. She is to be taken into dry 
dock No. 5 for survey and repairs. She was 
the first vessel fitted as a gun-boat on the 
breaking out of the war." 

Up to the middle of August Admiral Baynes 
blockaded Cronstadt, while Admiral Seymour 
cruised in the Gulf of Bothnia. After that date 
Seymour was relieved by Baynes, who continued 
to harass the enemy while the weather per- 
mitted. These two officers, during their com- 
mands in that gulf, destroyed 80,000 tons of 
the enemy's shipping. When Admiral Baynes 
left Cronstadt the large vessels were removed 
from the blockade, in consequence of the uncer- 
tainty of the weather. The Royal Oeorge, 
Orion, James Watt, Colossus, CiBsar, Cressy, 
Majestic, Hogue, Blenheim, Nile, Centaur, Im- 
perieuse, removed to a safer anchorage off the 
island of Leskar, lower down the gulf A 
light squadron remained in front of Cronstadt 
to watch it. The Russians were somewhat 
emboldened by the departure of the ships of 
deep draught, and sent out their gun-boats, in 
the hope of enticing the allies to follow them 
into shallow water or within range of the bat- 
teries; shots were constantly exchanged, but 
at too great a distance for mutual injury. 
The enemy were enabled to send out their 
light craft with impunity, as the fleet of gun- 
boats were, except in a few cases, no longer 
serviceable. Their construction was defective, 
and the severe test to which they had been 



subjected during the bombardment of Sweaborg 
had exhausted their efficiency. During this 
month many telegraphs were destroyed along 
the coasts, rendering rapid communication be- 
tween the capital and the seaboard of the 
provinces more difficult. 

After the bombardment of Sweaborg, Dundas 
and Penaud established their head-quarters at 
Nargen, where they continued during the re- 
mainder of the campaign. 

In September very little was effected, and 
the weather became increasingly menacing ; 
thunder-storms were frequent, and the cold at 
night became intense. All the ships were re- 
moved from before Cronstadt, except the Colossus 
and Imperieuse. 

The Nile and the Bulldog, under the com- 
mand of Captains Mundy and Gordon, dis- 
covered seventeen schooners, in a creek in 
Biorko Sound, which they sunk, while a rifle- 
fire was directed upon them from the shore. 
Off the island of Oesel, Captain Gordon burnt 
or sunk, in one day, twenty-one small coasting 
craft, which were employed in bringing cargoes 
of salt from Sweden ; the prisoners were liber- 
ated; their account of the sufferings to which 
the activity of the fleet, and the closeness of 
the blockade, had inflicted upon the people 
of the coasts was heart-touching, and this was 
the more to be regretted as the Finns were 
friendly to Great Britain. During the latter 
part of September the block-ships returned 
home. On the 20th, an unfortunate accident 
happened to the Hastings, 60, screw-ship, 
which got on shore at the mouth of the Gulf 
of Finland. This arose from the force of the 
currents not having been accurately calculated, 
but no blame was incurred by the officers. 
On the 8th of October the gun-boats were sent 
home. Between the 13th and 18th, a recon- 
naissance was made in the Gulf of Pernau, 
during which several more barques were de- 
stroyed, and a fire opened upon the batteries 
of Gamla Karleby, by which some little loss of 
men and material injury were visited upon the 
enemy. Admiral Dundas visited Bomarsund, 
and directed the ruins to be dug up, in order to 
bring away certain guns which it was believed 
the Russians had buried there ; few of them 
were of any service; one was "a monster 
mortar," but no longer available for war. The 
Eden transport was sent home with 83 heavy 
guns dug out of these ruins. 

From information received by Captain Hall, 
of the Blenheim, he was led to suspect that 
when the enemy blew up (in 1854) the Gus- 
tafsvearn forts off Hango Head, certain ser- 
viceable guns were cast into the sea. Upon 
making an experiment, he discovered that 
such was the case, and he succeeded in raising 
twenty ; some of these weighed seventy-five 
cwt. They were coated with paint to preserve 
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them, BO that, upon the retirement of the allies, 
they might be taken up. The general state of 
affairs in October was indicated accurately in 
the following letter from a resident at Kiel : — 
" "We have at this moment in port no ship of 
war of the allied fleets. The 60-gun ship 
Hastings was the last we saw on her return to 
England. The French frigate Perseverance, 
which we expected here with 400 prisoners to 
he landed at Libau, proceeded directly by the 
Sound to Elsinore, without calling at Kiel. 
The weather this year greatly favours the 
prolonged stay of the fleet in the Gulf of Fin- 
land. In 1854, at this period, the squadron 
commanded by Admiral Napier was compelled 
to quit the gulf, in order to avoid the strong 
gales which prevail there in September and 
October, and consequently render its navigation 
most dangerous. The allies have not had this 
year to deplore the loss of a single vessel, and 
there is every reason to hope that before the 
frost sets in the fleet will have retired without 
sustaining any casualty. A few vessels laden 
with coal, and coming from England, entered 
Kiel some days ago. There exists here no 
depot of provisions for the fleet, which is re- 
gularly supplied with them from Elsinore. 
The coal lately forwarded from England is for 
the use of the ships on their return from the 
Baltic." 

During this month Cronstadt, and other im- 
portant positions of the enemy, were recon- 
noitred by Admiral Dundas and his officers. 
Twenty-four ships of war were counted at 
Cronstadt, which would have sallied out had 
the allies withdrawn or relaxed the blockade. 

November opened coldly and boisterously, 
yet still the weather was finer than it usually 
had been on these waters. Snow-storms were 
however frequent, and compelled the admirals 
to make new arrangements for the location of 
their ships. Many vessels laden with good 
cargoes remained in German ports, ready to 
make a voyage to the ports of the enemy when 
the fleets should retire. The plans of the 
admirals were so laid that many of these ships 
wer« captured when their commanders supposed 
there was no enemy to apprehend. Admirals 
Dundas, Seymour, and Penaud prepared to 
return home, but Admiral Baynes was ordered 
to maintain the blockade with unremitting 
vigilance to the latest moment the weather 
would allow. He chose Faro Sound and Elgs- 
naben, in the waters of Sweden, as his chief 
stations, because of the comparative security 
these places ajBforded. His squadron was well 
fitted for its work, being composed of excel- 
lent steamers of light draught. 

A letter from Nargen, dated the 10th, de- 
picted the state of affairs as the month ad- 
vanced: — "Since my letter of the 6th the 
weather has been most beautiful, and still 
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promises to be fine. No movement has been 
made towards leaving this anchorage, but I 
think it most likely that the commander-in- 
chief, with a part of the fleet, wiU start for 
Kiel this evening or to-morrow morning. 
Admiral Baynes will remain behind, with 
twenty-three frigates and small vessels to con- 
tinue the blockade up to the last moment. 
Early on Thursday morning, the Euryalus and 
Magioienne went on a trip of observation up 
the gulf- as far as Hogland, and returned on 
Friday without meeting or seeing a single 
boat's-sail, so completely are the waters for- 
saken. The Falcon has arrived from the Gulf 
of Bothnia, and the Driver has been sent to 
supply the ships cruising near Hango with 
fresh provisions. The Locust leaves to-day for 
Dantzic, whence she will carry next week's 
mail to Kiel." 

After the date of the letter just quoted the 
fleets began to return, and made Kiel their 
rendezvous. A letter written from that place 
on the 15th describes the bustle in the har- 
bour, and the increasing number of the' re- 
turning ships : — " The Dulce of Wellington, 
bearing the flag of the commander-in-chief of the 
Baltic fleet, arrived here at 5 p.m., yesterday, 
and saluted the Danish flag this morning at 
nine o'clock with twenty-one guns, which 
was returned. She left Nargen on Sunday 
morning at eight, in company with the Majes- 
tic and Firefly, leaving behind her Admiral 
Baynes and his squadron, and the French ships 
Tourville and Duquesne. This morning the 
Firefly made her appearance, and at noon the 
Majestic steamed into the harbour, followed at 
1 P.M. by the Tourville, carrying the flag of 
Admiral Penaud, and the Buquesne. It is 
reported that the Royal George will sail for 
England this evening, but at this time (2 p.m.) 
she has made no movement." 

The admirals were, however, checked in 
their homeward career by telegraphs from 
their governments. A letter from Hamburgh 
to the Independence Beige, written on the 
22nd, thus accounts for the delay: — "All the 
English and French ships of war which have 
arrived at Kiel from the Baltic were still lying 
at that port on the 22nd ult. The two ad- 
mirals, it appears, have been instructed to re- 
main at that anchorage by their respective 
governments until further orders, in conse- 
quence, it is generally believed, of a negotia- 
tion still pending between the Western powers 
and the two northern courts to obtain leave for 
a considerable portion of the allied squadron to 
winter in one of the neutral ports of the Baltic. 
Should the cold, however, continue as rigorous 
as it is at present in the north, the navigation 
must soon be interrupted in the narrow arms 
of the sea which the fleets have to traverse 
before entering the North Sea, large masses of 
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ice floating already in the Belt. The naval 
force stationed at Kiel mounts nearly a thou- 
sand guns, and has still on board an immense 
quantity of war material, projectiles, and Con- 
greve rockets, which were not used during the 
last campaign. The fleet is supplied with pro- 
visions by contractors residing at Kiel, who 
daily furnish 10,568 rations. This will give 
an idea of the number of sailors and marines 
on board the squadron." 

Before the close of November, however, the 
chief admirals left Kiel for England and France. 
Admiral Baynes remained until near Christ- 
mas ; but as he could not cruise in frozen seas, 
his squadron also returned. Thus ended the 
Baltic expedition of 1855. It did not give 
satisfaction to the country, and yet it was felt 
most keenly by the enemy. One of his prin- 
cipal strongholds and naval depots had been 
subjected to a terrible conflagration, while 
many of his sailors and troops were slain and 
wounded in its defence. A vast tonnage of 
mercantile shipping had been destroyed, and 
naval stores, the full value of which can hardly 
be estimated. Loss and humiliation had been 
inflicted upon Russia, and the blockade of her 
ports had been so efiectual as to destroy her 
direct commerce during the whole season. She 
was indebted to Prussia for whatever trade she 
could conduct in the Baltic, and that power 
acted in 1855 as in 1854, selfishly as to her 
own interests, and perfidiously and unjustly to 
the allies. TJnder the guise of neutrality she 
was the partisan of the foe, and was treated 
too leniently by the "Western governments. 

Certain important lessons were taught by the 
two successive failures in the Baltic, as the 
English public persisted in regarding them, 
whatever injury the enemymight have suffered. 
It was made obvious that, to produce any effect 
beyond blockade and the destruction of coasting- 
ships, gun and mortar-vessels must to a great 
extent be employed. The impolicy of dilatory 
proceedings, on the ground of humanity, be- 
came apparent. To strike at once whenever an 
opportunity offered, and not to allow any pretext 
for delay which Russian commanders or citi- 
zens might resort to, was shown to be the only 
effectual way to make war upon Russia. The 
danger of relying upon the good faith of the 
Russian of&cials, military or civil, had been 
exemplified whenever they were trusted. 
Prompt, energetic, active, vigilant warfare was 
alone suitable ; the Russian character, national 
and military, rendered any other on the part 
of the allies absurd. Whatever the merits of 
the two admirals by whom our great Baltic 
fleets were commanded, and they were many, 
neither were fit for so large a command. Napier 
had proved himself a skilful and daring oflSoer 
in a limited command, but although badly 
Used by the Admiralty, and especially by Sir 



James Graham, he was evidently not suffi- 
ciently informed of the nature of the task he- 
undertook, nor did he prove himself equal to 
its magnitude. The command of naval expe- 
ditions of such great importance should have 
been given to men who had proved themselves 
not only efficient in limited commands, or indi- 
vidually brave, but whose experience in hand- 
ling large fleets had been such as to justify 
their selection. "Whatever other lessons the 
country had learned, it had observed with 
painful certainty that the Board of Admiralty 
was not constituted so as to secure the honour 
and safety of the country. Its proceedings 
had been slow, vacillating, and by no means 
free from influences calculated to impair 
the just discharge of its duty. The prepara- 
tions during 1855 to sustain and increase our 
naval power had, however, been very great, 
proving that even under a bad system of 
management, and when personal favouritism 
was allowed to prevail, where merit only ought 
to be considered, our naval resources were 
enormous, and capable of being rapidly de- 
veloped when force was required to be put forth. 
An analysis of the official Nmy Lid at the 
beginning of 1856 presented these results. 
The British fleet consisted of 456 ships, com- 
prising steam-yachts not armed with cannon, 
1-gun mortar-boats, and every other descrip- 
tion of vessel, to the line-of- battle ship of 131 
guns. There were on the 1st of January, 
1856, 301 vessels in commission, nearly all 
steamers, the large sailing-ships being rapidly 
set aside. The following was the staff of the 
fleet on the 1st of January, 1856 : — 

Flag offloera (22 in commission) 319 

Captains (active) 396 

Captains (retired) 164 

Captains on reserved list 50 

Captains of Greenwich 4 

Commanders 569 

Ditto, reserved list 205 

Ditto, retired list 349 

Lieutenants of Greenwich, and Naval 

Knights of "Windsor 14 

Lieutenants 1178 

Ditto, on reserved list 784 

Marine officers 435 

Masters 322 

Ditto, reserved list 144 

Inspectors of machinery 3 

Chief engineers 125 

Mates 198 

Second masters 116 

Chaplains 159 

Naval instructors 90 

Medical officers 692 

Ditto, retired 308 

Paymasters 511 

Assistant ditto 178 

The following ships and vessels were added 
to the fleet, or their construction was begun 
during the year 1855 : — 

STEAM LINE-OP-BATTLE SHIPS. 

Guns. Horse-power. 

Donegal 101 800 

Victor Emanuel 90 
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STEAM-FEIQATES AND COKVETTES. 



Guns. 

Bacchante 51 

Ariadne 31 

Diadem 30 

Doris 32 

Peloru3 20 



Horse-power 
600 
300 
800 
800 
300 



STEAM GtlN-TESSELS. 



Guns. 

Lapwing .... 6 

Nimrod 6 

Eoebuck 6 

Victor 6 

Weser 6 

Recruit 6 

Alacrity 4 

Assurance .... 4 

Cormorant .... 4 

Coromandel . . 4 

Osprey 4 

Eenard 4 

Ringdove .... 4 

Sparrowhawk . 4 

Surprise .... 4 

Vigilant 4 

"Wanderer .... 4 

Albacone 2 

Amelia 2 

Azoff 2 

Banterer 2 

Beacon 2 

Beaver 2 

Blazer "2 

Bouncer 2 

- Brave 2 

Brazen 2 

Buffalo 2 

Bullfinch 2 

Bullfrog 2 

Bustard ...... 2 

Camel 2 

Carnation .... 2 

Caroline 2 

Cabin 2 

Cockchafer .... 2 

Confounder ... 2 

Crocus 2 

Delight 2 

Dove 2- 

Earnest 2 

Erne 2 

Escort 2 

Fervent 2 

Fly 2 

Foam 2 

Forester ' 2 

Forward 2 

Goldfinch 2 

Griper 2 

Growler 2 

Hasty 2 

Haughty 2 

Havoc 2 

Herring 2 

Highlander . . 2 

Hysena 2 

Insolent 2 

Julia 2 

Kertch 2 

Leveret 2 

Lively 2 

Louisa 2 

Mackerel -2 



power. 

200 

350 

350 

350 

160 

160 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 



Margaret 2 

Manly 2 

Mastiff 2 

Mayflower 2 

Misletoe 2 

Nightingale . , 2 

Opossum 2 

Parthian 2 

Partridge .... 2 

Peacock 2 

Pheasant .... 2 

Pickle 2 

Plover 2 

Porpoise 2 

Primrose 2 

Precis 2 

Prompt 2 

Quail 2 

Eainbow 2 

Eaven 2 

Eedbreast .... 2 

Eipple 2 

Rocket 2 

Eose 2 

Sandfly ...... 2 

Savage 2 

Seagull' 2 

Sepoy 2 

Shamrock .... 2 

Sheldrake 2 

Skipjack 2 

Spanker 2 

Spey 2 

Spider 2 

Staunch 2 

Surly 2 

Swan 2 

Thrasher 2 

Tickler 2 

Tilbury 2 

Violet 2 

Wave 2 

Whiting 2 

Wolf 2 

Angler 2 

Ant 2 

Blossom 2 

Cheerful 2 

Chub 2 

Daisy 2 

Decoy 2 

Dwarf 2 

Fidget 2 

Flirt..'. 2 

Gadfly 2 

Garland 2 

Gnat 2 

Midge 2 

Nettle 2 

Onyx 2 

Pert 2 

Pet 2 

Rambler 2 

Tiny 2 



Horse- 
' power. 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 



The Abundance, screw steam-vessel (flour-mill). 
The Bruiser, iron screw steam-vessel (flour-mill). 
The Bustler, paddlewheel steam tug- vessel, 100 horse- 
power. 
The Chasseur, screw steam smithy. 
The Gulnare, surveying tender. 



The Hearty, paddlewheel steam tug-vessel, 100 horse- 
power. 

The Helen Faucit, paddlewheel steam-vessel. 

The Hesper, screw steam store-ship, 120 horse-power. 

The Indian, surveying vessel. 

The Landrail, paddlewheel steam tug-vesse*. 

The Mullet, paddlewheel steam tug- vessel. 

The Nimble, paddlewheel steam tug- vessel. 

The Pera, iron screw steam lighter. 

The Redpole, paddlewheel steam tug- vessel. 

The Steady, paddlewheel steam tug- vessel. 

The Sultana, paddlewheel steam tug-vessel. 

The Wallace, iron paddlewheel steam tug-vessel, 100 
horse-power. 

The Wye, screw steam tank-vessel, 100 horse-power. 

The above were placed upon the Nmy List 
during 1855; but the preparations for 1856 
added prodigiously to the power thus held by 
the Admiralty. Naval authorities represented 
that had the war continued, as many more 
ships would have been added to the Navy List 
during 1856 — vessels the construction of which 
had been commenced before 1855. Certain 
new arrangements for the general efficiency of 
ships were promulgated — such as that 50-gun 
frigates were to have commanders added to 
their staff, and that all gun-boats were to be 
commissioned as independent commands, and 
not to be mere tenders to other ships, as in 
1855 ; while for their general effectiveness, each 
was to consist of a crew of 36 men and officers. 

The especial preparations for a renewed naval 
expedition in the Baltic, in the spring of 1856, 
began as soon as the fleet of 1855 had returned. 

The following list may be taken as an accu- 
rate representation of the power which, had 
the war continued, would have been em- 
ployed against Eussia on her Baltic coasts. 
It was the determination of the authorities 
to attack Sweaborg and Cronstadt, if any 
prospect of success should exist, when all 
possible appliances of war were prepared. 
This list is exclusive of gun and mortar-boats, 
the number of which had not been deter- 
mined: — 



Wellington screw 

Royal George ,, 

Conqueror , 

Nile.... „ 

Exmouth ,, 

James Watt ,, 

Caesar , 

Orion ,, 

Algiers , 

London sail 

Eodney ,, 

Cressy screw 

Centurion 

Majestic ,, 

Colossus ,, 

Brunswick , , , , ,, 

Sanspariel ,, 

Blenheim ,, 

Hogue 

Edinburgh ,, 

Ajax , 

Russell ,, 

Hawk , 

Hastings ,, 



Gnns. 

. 131 

. 102 

. 101 

. 91 

. 91 

. 91 

. 91 

. 91 

. 91 

. 90 

. 90 

. 80 

. 80 

. 80 

. 80 

. 80 

. 71 

. 60 

. 60 

. 60 

. 60 

. 6a 

. 60 

. 60 

1951 
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FRIGATES, 

Guns. 

Imperieuse 51 

Euryalus 51 

Arrogant 47 

Amphion 34 

Retribution 22 

Pearl 20 

Tartar 20 

Pylades 20 

Cossack 20 

Esk 21 



&c. 

Guns. 

Cruiser 17 

Harrier 17 

Falcon IS 

Magicienne 16 

Archer 14 

Eurolas 12 

Seahorse 12 

Rattler 11 

Forth 12 



24 sail of the line 1951 

19 frigates, &c 433 



433 



Total 2384 guns. 



Happily, there was no occasion for this 
vast armament — negotiations for peace were 
opened in time to prevent its employment ; or, 
if Cronstadt were not absolutely impregna- 
ble, with the vast flotilla of vessels adapted for 
shallow waters which would have been sent 
out, there was every likelihood of its de- 
struction. At all events, another season woiild 
not have closed in the Baltic without a struggle 
there of a most sanguinary character, and in 
which, humanly speaking, Russia must have 
chiefly suffered. 



CHAPTER CX. 

OPERATIONS ON THE SHORES AND WATERS OF THE SEA OF AZOFF DURING THE 
AUTUMN AND WINTER OF 1855. 

" "Wherever vessel spreads a sail 
We rule the stormy sea." Norse Sea-song. 



Thi! proceedings of the allies in the Sea of 
Azoff during July, however honourable to those 
engaged, and however detrimental to Russia, 
did not accomplish the object intended, except 
temporarily. It had been hoped that the 
supply of food from those regions for the garri- 
son of Sebastopol would have been entirely 
cut off, but this was not the case ; fish and corn 
were still transmitted by the road along " the 
spit," and by another route inland. It was 
determined early in September to renew with 
■vigour the attacks along those shores, and if 
possible annihilate the resources of Russia 
there. Admiral Lyons had obtained correct 
information that new stores were being ra- 
pidly collected, and would, as opportunities 
offered, be sent on to Sebastopol ; he resolved, 
therefore, to place the means at Captain Os- 
born's disposal for the destruction of those 
supplies. 

On the 1st of September a rumour prevailed 
at Balaklava that the Russians were preparing 
for a grand attack upon the garrisons at Kertch 
and Yenikale, so that the Himalaya, which had 
only just come round from Kazatch, was 
watered from the other ships in the harbour, 
and sent to Kertch and Yenikale with succours 
of various kinds. It was afterwards discovered 
that the rumour was groundless. The Russian 
cavalry were, however, busy in attempting to 
drive avray the flocks from these neighbour- 
hoods, and the troops brought by the Jlimalaya 
were usefully employed in protecting them. 

On the 21st a cavalry combat took place at 
two villages called Koss-Serai llin and Seit Ali, 
about fifteen miles from Kertch. The Cossacks 
were collecting the arabas in the neighbourhood 
for the transport service of the Russian armj"-, 
but a detachment of the 10th Hussars and the 
Erench Chasseurs d'Afrique disturbed their 



proceedings. The affair on the side of the 
allies was mismanaged, so that one troop of the 
10th Hussars was left unsupported, and ex- 
posed to a most unequal combat, losing half its 
men. The malarrangement seema'to have been 
wholly chargeable upon the ofiicer in command 
of the French Chasseurs, who did not carry out 
his own plans, which were strictly observed by 
the British. The following extract of a de- 
spatch from General Simpson sufficiently ex- 
plains the transaction : — 

" I have received a letter from lieutenant- 
colonel Ready, 71st regiment, commanding her 
majesty's troops at Yenikale, reporting the 
proceedings of a trifling affair, in which a 
detachment of the 10th Hussars, in company 
with the Chasseurs d'Afrique, were engaged 
on the 21st inst. with the Cossacks. Colonel 
d'Osmont, commanding the French troops at 
Kertch, received information that the Cossacks 
were coUecting and driving away all the arabas 
from the neighbourhood, and as he determined 
to endeavour to prevent this, he invited the 
assistance of the English cavalry to co-operate 
with the Chasseurs d'Afrique. For this service 
Lieutenant- coloner Ready ordered two troops, 
commanded by Captains the Hon. F. Fitz- 
Clarenoe and Clarke, of the lOth Hussars. The 
Cossacks were supposed to have assembled their 
arabas at two villages, named Koss-Serai Min 
and Seit Ali, equidistant from Kertch about 15 
miles, and from one another 6J. Captain Eitz- 
Clarence's troop was ordered to the first village, 
and Captain Clarke's to the latter. At each of 
these villages they were to join a troop of the 
Chasseurs d'Afrique, who had preceded them. 
On arriving at Koss-Serai Min Captain Fitz- 
Clarence found both troops of the French dra- 
goons, and immediately sent off an order to 
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Captain Clarke to join him that night ; the 
letter was unfortunately not delivered until the 
following morning. In complying with this 
order Captain Clarke, whose troop consisted 
only of 34 men, fell in with a hody of about 50 
Cossacks, which he immediately charged and 
pursued ; hut, as they were soon reinforced by 
upwards of 300, he was forced to retire upon 
the village with a loss of his sergeant-major, 
farrier, and 13 men taken prisoners. Captain 
FitzClarence's troop, with the Chasseurs, the 
■whole under the command of the officer com- 
manding the French troops, having seen a large 
body of the enemy, skirmished with them at 
some distance, and moved in the direction of 
the village of Serai Min, where, after having 
joined Captain Clarke's tr.oop, the whole force 
commenced their march upon Kertch. At 
about the distance of half a mile from the 
Tillage they were attacked by a large body of 
Cossacks, who were, however, beaten back by 
repeated charges. The loss of the lOlh Hussars 
consisted of — 2 privates, supposed to have been 
killed; 1 wounded; 1 troop sergeant-major, 1 
farrier, 13 men, 15 horses missing. From in- 
formation that has since been received the 
Cossacks were supported, within a quarter of 
an hour's march, by eight squadrons of Hussars 
and eight guns. Colonel Ready informs me 
that nothing could exceed the coolness and 
courage of the troops in the presence of such 
overwhelming numbers of the enemy, who 
were only kept at bay by their steady move- 
ments." 

On the 24th of September an expedition was 
undertaken against Taman (on the opposite 
shore of the strait of Kertch). The object of 
this was partly to harass the Eussians, partly 
to destroy any stores or materials of war 
which might exist there, and also to procure 
forage, and wood for fuel and huts, which 
■were supposed to be stored up there. The 
naval portion of the enterprise consisted of the 
Minna, Lxjnx, Snalce, Arrow, and Sarpy, with 
nine French gun-boats. The English vessels 
•were under the command of Captain Hall, of 
the Miranda; the French gun-boats were com- 
manded by Captain Bonet, of the Pornone. The 
troops were 300 British of the 71st High- 
landers, under Mujor Hunter, and 600 French 
marines under Captain Ball, of that service. 

About noon the troops effected a landing at 
Phanagoria, situated upon an inner bend of the 
Taman shore. Cossacks in great force were in 
observation, but the fire of the gun -boats 
covered the landing. Phanagoria was eva- 
cuated, and the troops took possession. Sixty- 
six guns and four mortars, -which were spiked, 
and a considerable store of medicine, -tverethe 
fruits of the capture. Taman speedily fell into 
the possession of the invaders, where eleven 



unserviceable guns, a store of fire-wood, and 
a store of drugs constituted the booty. The 
allies removed a large quantity of wood for 
fuel, planks for building, the medicines, the 
old guns, and a few other valuable things, and 
then consigned whatever was inflammable to 
the fire, both at Phanagoria and Taman. 

The day previous to that on which these 
operations were performed Captain Osborn 
conducted a separate enterprise, intended to 
facilitate them. He proceeded towards Tem- 
riouk, the only other fortified place on the 
Taman peninsula, having under his command 
the Vesuvitts, Curlew, Ardent, Wrangler, Beagle, 
Fancy, Grinder, and Craclcer. At daybreak on 
the 24th he was before Temriouk, and was 
joined by tlie French captain, De Cintre, with 
the three steamers Milan, Caton, and Fulton. 
The shallowness of the water prevented even 
the boats from reaching the place, and the 
Eussians kept up an incessant cannonade from 
the shore, where they were strongly posted — 
artillery, infantry, and Cossack horse. Osborn, 
foiled by natural obstacles, could not destroy 
the defences nor disperse the troops, but was 
able to accomplish the important object of 
cutting oif the communication between Tem- 
riouk and Taman, thereby preventing any 
succour from the garrison of the former to those 
of the latter. The line of communication was 
by a bridge which spanned a channel con- 
necting Lake Temriouk with the Sea of Azoff. 
This bridge Osborn destroyed, otherwise 2000 
soldiers would have been dispatched to frus- 
trate the operations of the allies on the other 
points where they were successful. Two 
tricolour flags were found at Taman, which it 
was supposed the Eussians had made some 
time early in the year, to efiect an occasional 
ruse by hoisting false colours, when they had 
hopes of navigating these waters. 

The following despatch of Eear-admiral 
Lyons shows his appreciation of those ser- 
vices : — 

" I transmit, to be laid before the lords com- 
missioners of the Admiralt3% the copy of a 
letter from Captain Eobert Hall, of the Mi- 
randa, senior ofiicer in the Straits of Kertch, 
detailing the proceedings of an Anglo-French 
naval and military expedition to Taman and 
Phanagoria on the 24th ult., for the purpose of 
depriving the enemy of his means of sheltering 
troops in the ensuing winter, and in order to 
procure materials for housing our troops at 
Cape St. Paul and Yenikale. 

"I also inclose, for their lordship's informa- 
tion, a copy of a letter from Captain Osborn, 
of the Vesuvius, detailing the proceedings of an 
Anglo-French attack on Temriouk, which, by 
previous arrangement, was made simulta- 
neously with that on Taman and Phanagoria, 
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"Both expeditions were conducted ia a 
most satisfactory manner, and were accom- 
plished with the loss of only one man wounded. 
Three of the 71st regiment and three of the 
(French) infantry of the marine were taken 
prisoners, in consequence of their own impru- 
dence." 

The inclosure from Captain Hall was as fol- 
lows : — 

" I have the honour to report that, accord- 
ing to your directions of the 25th of August, I 
put myself in communication with Captain 
Bonet, of his imperial majesty's ship Pomone, 
commanding the French naval station here, 
relative to an expedition to destroy the Euesian 
estahlishments at Phanagoria and Taman, and 
also arranged with Captain Osborn that a 
simultaneous attack should be made on Tem- 
riouk by the Azoff squadron. 

" On the 24th ult., at daylight, the military 
part of the expedition, under command of 
Major Hunter (7l8t), embarked, consisting of 
300 of the 7 1st Highland Light Infantry, 
carried by the Sulina, and 600 French, of the 
Infantry of the Marine, placed on board six 
gun-boats of that nation, and at 8.30 the 
flotilla proceeded. 

" Arriving at Taman at noon, swarms of 
cavalry were seen near it and Phanagoria, and a 
strong body marched into the powerful earth- 
work at the latter place. 

" The gun-boats appointed to cover the 
landing immediately opened fire, and in a short 
time forced the enemy to retire, leaving the 
troops to land without opposition at the spot 
previously agreed upon, about a mile east of 
Phanagoria. 

" By 4 P.M. we were completely established 
in the fort, in which the fieldpiece of this ship 
and four light mountain howitzers from the 
Pomone were placed in position. A large body 
of cavalry, numbering at least 600, continuing 
drawn up in front of Phanagoria, were dispersed 
by some Lancaster shells, beautifully thrown 
from the Lynx and Arrow. 

" During the night a small body of the 
enemy fired upon our sentries, and wounded a 
seaman of the Miranda. 

" The buildings within the earthwort were 
found to be much more extensive than was an- 
ticipated, consisting of a large hospital, some 
storehouses, and two very large powder-maga- 
zines, in perfect order, but quite empty, com- 
posing, with the houses of the employes, a very 
considerable establishment : sixty-six guns, 
chiefly of 6, 9, and 12-pounders, and four 
cohorn mortars, were lying disabled within the 
work. 

" The storehouses were all empty except 

, one, which contained some hospital necessaries, 

and the dispensary, which contained some 



medicines, which have been preserved for the 
use of the squadron. 

" Taman was found to be completely deserted, 
and the houses quite empty. A large maga- 
zine of flour and another of corn were fired by 
the Russians before they retired, and eleven 
iron guns, 30 and 36-pounders, which were 
found buried at -Taman, and were said to have 
been a present from the Empress Catherine, 
have been destroyed by us. Considerable 
bodies of the enemy's cavalry hovered about 
during the time of our being occupied in taking 
down and removing the materials of the build- 
ing, but did not approach within gunshot. 

" I regret to have to report that they suc- 
ceeded in cutting off three stragglers of the 
71st and three of Infantry of Marines. 

" I have much pleasure in bearing testimony 
to the zeal and activity of the officers and men 
of the squadron, especially of Lieutenant 
Aynsley, commanding the Lynx, who, during 
my absence, superintended the duties of the 
squadron afloat ; and of Lieutenant Fitzroy, of 
the Miranda, who had the direction of the dis- 
embarkation, &c., of the troops, as well as the 
shipment of the wood, &c., for removal to 
Tenikale. Nothing could exceed the good 
feeling and cordiality existing between the 
officers and men of our allies and our own. 

" On the morning of the 31st, every building 
at Phanagoria and Taman which could shelter 
an enemy having been destroyed, and large 
quantities of the material removed to Yenikale 
and St. Paul's, the troops re-embarked, and 
returned to their quarters at Kertch and 
St. Paul's." 

The report of Captain Osborn was to this 
effect : — 

" I have the honour to report that, in pur- 
suance of arrangements made with Captain 
Hall, her majesty's ship Miranda, I proceeded, 
on the 23rd of September, to harass and keep 
in check the enemy's troops at Temriouk, 
while the allied squadron at Kertch attacked 
Phanagoria and Taman. 

" On the 24th of September, at daybreak, 
we arrived off Temriouk Lake, and were there 
joined by the French steamers Milan, Caton, 
and Fulton. 

" We failed in reaching the town with our 
boats, the lake proving too shallow for even 
those of the lightest description. Up to noon, 
however, we kept a large body of horse, foot, 
and artillery in the town, the latter opening a 
sharp but harmless fire at us to prevent the de- 
struction of a fine brig which was secreted just 
inside the lake's entrance. Weighing from 
thence, the squadron, accompanied by that of 
our gallant allies, under Capifaine de fr^gat de 
Cintre, proceeded to cut off the communication 
between Temriouk and Taman by the narrow 
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belt of land lying north of the lakes. In this 
we perfectly succeeded; for at 1 p.m. a heavy 
column of troops, with nine field-guns, were 
discovered on the march, proceeding towards 
Taman. Opening fire on them at 2500 yards, 
we stopped their march; and after suffering 
severely, as it appeared to us, they retreated 
upon Temrioiik, the Wrangler, with her Lan- 
caster guns, keeping up an effective fire upon 
them to an extraordinary distance. Some of 
the enemy's riflemen, who with much gallantry 
fruitlessly endeavoured to keep the beach, and 
save a quantity of forage, must have lost a 
number of men by the admirable shell-practice 
of the Prench squadron. "While this was doing 
I detached the Ardent, Beagle, and Craolcer to 
watch another favourable part of the neck of 
land. Lieutenant Campion was fortunate 
enough to discover that the road lay over a fine 
wooden bridge, which spanned a channel con- 
necting the Sea of Azoff with Lower Temriouk 
Lake. 

"The bridge was 180 feet long, and thirty 
feet wide, composed of strong wooden piles, 
and sleepers at each end, and four pontoons in 
the centre, the whole well planked over, and 
apparently much used. It was evidently the 
route of communication between Temriouk and 
Taman, except by the very circuitous round of 
the extensive lakes. The burning of this 
bridge effectually stopped the garrison of Tem- 
riouk, who could not be under 2000 men, and 
some ten or twelve guns, arriving in time to 
resist the landing at Taman. 

"I therefore weighed, as the weather was 
threatening, and have since driven in and de- 
stroyed the Cossack post which had been estab- 
lished in this neighbourhood, and to watch our 
garrison at Tenikale. 

" Two French flags (tricolors) were found by 
Lieutenant Strode at one of these posts, the 
Eussians having left them, as well as some of 
their arms, in making a hasty retreat. I am 
unable to say under what circumstances they 
could have got into the enemy's possession. 

" Throughout these operations I have re- 
<!eived the greatest assistance from Commander 
Rowley Lambert, of her majesty's ship Curlew, 
and the zealous exertions of the officers and 
men of the squadron generally. 

"The Recruit has been left to watch the 
Straits of Genitschi, and Lieutenant Day, her 
commander, alone, on the nights of the 18th 
and 21st of September, passed the enemy's 
pickets there, and waded up to their gun- 
vessels and guards in the channel. His recon- 
naissance confirms my opinion of their perfect 
readiness to resist an attack in that direction. 
I am sorry to say the exposure and excessive 
labour have caused Lieutenant Day to be laid 
oip with a severe attack of illness. 

"The two Eussian fishermen taken at the 



mouth of the Don having quite recovered from 
the effects of their wounds, I caused Comman- 
der Eowley Lambert to proceed with them on 
the 23rd inst. to Arabat Fort, under a flag of 
truce, for the purpose of offering to land them 
there, if General Wrangel wished. The offer 
was accepted, and the prisoners landed. 

" The squadron is now proceeding to Ge- 
nitschi to complete ammunition from the 
Durham ; and I am in hopes that the weather, 
which may be shortly expected by general ac- 
count, will enable us to do more service 
in the coming month than that of the present 
one." 

The military report was made to Sir Eichard 
Airey, the quartermaster-general, by Lieute- 
nant-colonel Eeady, who, although not in the 
action, as lieutenant-colonel of the 71st regi- 
ment, was the official organ of communica- 
tion : — 

" I have the honour to acquaint you, for the 
information of his Excellency General Simpson, 
that three companies of the 71st regiment, 
under the command of Major Hunter, 71st 
regiment, embarked at Kertch on Monday last, 
the 24th inst., on board her majesty's ship 
Minna, at an early hour in the morning, and 
proceeded, in company with her majesty's gun- 
boats Lynx, Snake, Arrow, and Harpy, to- 
gether with about nine French gun-boats, con- 
veying six companies of French infantry, to 
the opposite coast, and arrived about 11 A.ir. 
opposite Taman, the line of gun-boats extend- 
ing a short distance to the eastward of Phana- 
goria. The landing commenced shortly after- 
wards to the eastward of Phanagoria, covered 
by the fire from the gun-boats. There was no 
resistance offered, and the place had been evi- 
dently but lately evacuated. A few mounted 
Cossacks and infantry were the only people we 
had seen up to the time of landing, and who 
were driven from Phanagoria and Taman by 
the well-directed fire from the gun-boats. 
When the disembarkation was completed 
(which was effected without accident), the 
force moved upon Phanagoria, and took quiet 
possession of the fort and buildings, and estab- 
lished itself there. A few stores were found 
still in the place, but (with the exception of an 
hydraulic press and some medicines) of no 
particular value, consisting principally of hos- 
pital bedding and some clothing and accoutre- 
ments. There were, however, upwards of 
sixty-two pieces of artillery (9 and 12-pounders 
apparently) and four mortars, all rendered 
unserviceable. As the force entered Phanagoria 
a strong party of Cossacks appeared on the 
hill- side, about one and a half or two miles 
from the town, increased from time to time 
until their force appeared to amount to about 
600. The gun-boats Lynx, Arrow, and Snalce, 
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immediately opened a fire upon them, as did 
also some of the French boats. The practice 
from these boats was most admirable, and the 
Cossacks immediately ■withdrew beyond the 
crest of the hills, leaving only a few videttes 
on the neighbouring ridges. Early on the fol- 
lowing morning the men were employed in 
collecting wood for fuel and hutting, the night 
having passed quietlj', with one exception, the 
enemy having taken advantage of the darkness 
to approach our lines, and opened fire upon our 
sentries ; our troops were instantly on the alert, 
and the Cossacks retired. One man, an Eng- 
' lish sailor, serving at a fieldpiece in the works, 
was slightly wounded in the heel. The quan- 
tity of wood for fuel and for hutting is something 
considerable, but the exact amount can scarcely 
be arrived at yet, but I hope to have the whole 
embarked by Saturday." 

'While the allies were thus engaged, it ap- 
pears that a demonstration was made in their 
favour in another direction, or else the Eussian 
authorities, for some purpose of their own, in- 
vented the following story. "We have not 
found any authentication of it, but it is so cir- 
cumstantially told, and, as there is no apparent 
motive for a fabrication, it is here recorded as 
it appeared in a Eussian journal, under the 
head of "Caucasian Demonstration:" — "Major- 
general Filipson, the ataman of the Tscherno- 
mora Cossacks, gives the following additional 
particulars of the expedition of the allies to 
TamanandPhanagoria: — 'Simultaneously with 
the appearance of the allies, a numerous body 
of mountaineers assembled at Gastogaja. On 
the 1st of October, at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, they advanced against the Dschiginski Bat- 
tery. The enemy, among whom there were 
two columns of regular troops (probably Turks), 
took possession of the bank of the Cuban at 
the spot where the ferry is, and opened a 
violent fire of small arms. On the bank of the 
Cuban and Dscbigi, which lies somewhat 
higher, the mountaineers stationed two pieces 
of artillery, with which they commanded the 
Dschiginski Battery. The action lasted two 
hours, until at length the enemy relinquished 
his purpose of forcing a passage over the river, 
and withdrew to Gastogaja. We hear that 
Sefer Be}', pasha of Anapa, was the leader of 
the mountaineers in this action, in which about 
4000 men, cavalry and infantry, with two 
guns, each drawn hy six horses, took part. At 
four o'clock in the afternoon of the same day 
smaller troops of mountaineers showed them- 
selves near Fort Warenikofi'. Single horsemen 
approached the fort, and examined it with 
their glasses. Towards evening, however, 
they all retired in the direction of the river 
Psebebs, where their watchfires reddened the 
sky the whole night long. On the following 



day about 3000 mountaineers approached the 
fort again, and fired upon it, without their fire 
being returned by the Eussians. It was not 
till the 3rd of October, when the mountaineers 
repeated the same manoeuvre, that they were 
received with grape and canister, which soon 
induced them to withdraw out of range. This 
detachment is said to be under the command of 
the son of the pasha of Anapa, Karabatyi 
Sonoko." 

"With these exploits the month of September 
terminated. October opened upon the renewed 
activity of Captain Osborn's squadron, for the 
weather was favourable. In command of the 
Vesuvius, Curlew, Recruit, and Ardent, he 
steamed to Bieloserai Spit, and found that the 
Eussians had constructed earthworks, planted 
batteries, dug rifle-pits, and erected breast- 
works. The Recruit was ordered to dislodge 
the riflemen from the pits, but was not suc- 
cessful, while they kept up a steady and dan- 
gerous fire. Nevertheless, the little steamer 
succeeded in destroying seven boats and five 
fishing stations. During this service her crew 
were menaced by a large force of infantry and 
cavalry. Lieutenant Day, one of the most 
enterprising and daring officers of the service, 
great!)- distinguished himself, as did his 
second master, Mr. William Parker. Unfortu- 
nately an 8-inch gun exploded on board the 
Recruit, by which Lieutenant Day was injured 
in the foot. The unexpected explosions of 
guns, shells, and rockets, the imperfection of 
fusees, of small arms, and even of the side- 
weapons supplied to the men of both services, 
were very frequent ; these dangerous misfor^.^ - 
tunes arose from official carelessness or cor- 
ruption at home, for which there was no 
remedy but the direct actioE' of the national 
will, through the legisl'-.feufe, upon the public 
offices, and the chiefs of departments. 

On the 20th of October the Ardent, sailing 
further east to Krivaia, or Crooked Spit, found 
the shores lined with infantry and cavalry, 
ready to dispute any landing ; she, nevertheless, 
destroyed three boats. The destruction of 
boats along these shores was necessary, for if 
vessels in distress took shelter under the land, 
the enemy had plenty of troops to board 
them ; the destruction of the boats deprived 
him of the means of doing so. 

On the 24th of October, the weather par- 
ticularly favouring, Osborn resolved to bring 
in the Vesuvius so close to Bieloserai that he 
could dislodge the riflemen from their pits, 
The marines and "small-arm men" of the 
ship effected a landing; they were commanded 
by Lieutenant Chetham H. Strode, Mr. E. E. 
Armstrong, mate, and Mr. Farquharson, mid- 
sliipman. The enemy would probably have 
been cut ofi', but for his superior knowledge of 
the paths through the swamps, where it would 
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have been hazardous and useless to have pur- 
sued. The British destroyed all the posts 
erected for the shelter of soldiers, -which had 
only just been reconstructed — they had been 
previously destroyed by Captain Osborn. Near 
the town of Alti there was a very large fishing 
establishment, vrhich, and the material found in 
it, were committed to the flames. Eleven large 
boats were destroyed. At the same time the 
Recruit, and her spirited commander, Lieute- 
nant Day, were busy at Mariopolj where they 
consumed two large establishments for curing 
fish. There were several fine launches, 
mounted on land-carriages, so constructed that 
they could be brought inland or along the coast ; 
these were broken up. The efforts of the Eus- 
sian government to maintain the fisheries on 
these coasts proved that they were deemed 
important for the supply of their garrisons, 
especially at Sebastopol. 

During these proceedings on the northern 
spits, Lieutenant Commerell accomplished in 
the Putrid Sea one of the most daring feats of 
the war. The lieutenant was cruising in 
command of the gun-boat Weser, when he 
learned from some fishermen that near the 
Crimean shore of the Putrid Sea, on the bank 
of a river, a large amount of corn and forage 
was stacked, ready to be removed for the use 
of the garrison of Sebastopol. To cross the 
Spit of Arabat in the day time was impossible, 
and to have crossed it in force by night would 
have risked the success of the undertaking. 
Accordingly the lieutenant and four men 
dragged a small boat, which they had pre- 
viously taken as a prize, across the centre of 
the Spit of Arabat into the Putrid Sea, crossed 
it, and arriving at the river's banlc, he left 
two of his party in the boat, while, attended 
by the other two, a petty ofiioer and a seaman, 
he forded the river, passed along its bank two 
miles and a half, and discovered the stacks of 
wheat, barley, and hay. They set fire to 
these in so many places as to leave no chance 
of failure, and the whole were eventuall)* con- 
sumed, amounting to more than 400 tons. As 
soon as the stacks were ignited the Cossack 
guard were alarmed, and both infantry and 
cavalry began a pursuit. Not less than thirty 
mounted men pressed upon the fugitives, who 
would have been certainly captured, but that 
their way lay through deep mud for the last 
200 yards, whither the .cavalry were not dis- 
posed to follow, especially as the retreat was 
then covered by the two men m the boat, who 
kept up a determined rifle-fire. While crossing 
the mud bank the seaman sank exhausted, 
when the petty officer, William_ Rickard, 
bravelv rescued him, and bore him along, 
althou'i'h himself nearly exhausted. Ihe 
brave fellows reached the boat, re-crossed the 
Putrid Sea, escaped over the Arabat Spit, and 
Ton II. 



regained the Tf^eser without injury, although 
the pursuers kept up a fire, of carbines and 
musketry, and the men of the signal-station 
and guard-house on the spit sallied out also 
in quest of the mysterious enemy. Lieutenant 
Commerell was promoted to be commander, 
and Rickard, the quartermaster, was rewarded 
with a medal for distinguished service, and a 
gratuity of £15 a year ; promotion also was 
promised him as soon as he was able, by a 
course of suitable preparation, to claim it. 
There is no duty from which our gallant 
soldiers and sailors ever shrunk, and if judi- 
cious and just rewards were always thus con- 
ferred, the tone of the service would be raised 
still higher, and a boundless spirit of cliivalry 
a.nd enterprise encouraged. There would be 
no difiSculty in procuring volunteers for the 
army and navy in the most perilous wars, if 
the men felt that their courage and warlike 
aptitudes would be appreciated, and that in 
wounds and sickness they would not be uncared 
for. The following despatch of Admiral Lyons 
was occasioned by these transactions : — 

"The accompanjdng copy of a letter from 
Captain Sherard Osborn, of the Vesuvius, with 
its several inclosures, will place the lords com- 
missioners of the Admiralty in possession of a 
detailed account of the active and energetic 
proceedings of the squadron in the Sea of 
Azoif, under the command of that valuable 
officer. 

" The enterprise which was undertaken and 
so successfully carried out by Commander J. E. 
Commerell, of the Weser, in crossing the isth- 
mus of Arabat, and in destroying a large quan- 
tity of forage on the Crimean shore of the Sivash, 
reflects great credit on that officer, and adds still 
further proofs of his having deserved that pro- 
motion which their lordships have lately been 
pleased to confer upon him. The gallantry of 
William Eickard, quartermaster of the Weser, 
deserves to be particularly mentioned ; and I 
beg leave to recommend him to their lordship's 
favourable consideration for the medal and 
gratuity for distinguished service. 

"Lieutenant George F. Day, commanding 
the Recruit, has also displayed liis usual 
activity and zeal in harassing the enemy on 
the north-east coast of the Sea of Azoff ; and I 
regret to find that his foot has been severely 
injured by the recoil of a gun." 

Captain Osborn's letter, referred to in the 
above despatcli, was as follows : — 

"I am now returning westward towards 
Genitschi, having been elnployed with her ma- 
jesty's ships. Curlew, Recruit, and Ardent, 
since the 9th of October, 1855, along the north 
coast of this sea as far as Taganrog. 

" On Crooked Spit, as well as Bidloserai, or 
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White House Spit, the enemy had established 
a large force in the remains of the old fishing 
establishments, and constructed a series of 
rifle-pits and breastworks, from which they 
opened fire upon any of our vessels taking 
shelter under those points ; and as the enemy 
had a number of boats with them, with which 
they could easily board a vessel in distress, I 
thought it right to destroy the latter and dis- 
lodge the men. The Recruit, Lieutenant George 
!F. Day, came in collision with them on the 
15 th instant, and, although he could not dis- 
lodge the riflemen, he succeeded in destroying 
seven launches and five large fisheries, in spite 
of the enemy's cavalry and infantry. Lieute- 
nant Day, I am sorry to say, received a severe 
injury of the foot by the accidental explosion 
of an 8-inch gun ; but he speaks in high terms 
■of the satisfactory manner in which Mr. Wil- 
liam Parker, second master of the Recruit, ex- 
ecuted the service entrusted to him. 

" On the 20th of October the Ardent, Lieu- 
tenant Hubert Campion, drove in a large force 
of cavalry which attempted to prevent him 
approaching Crooked or Krivaia Spit, and he 
likewise destroyed three boats. 

" On the 24th of October the weather was 
sufficiently favourable to enable me to get the 
Vesuvius close enough to force the enemy 
from their rifle-pits upon the Bieloserai Spit. 
At 1 P.M. the small-arm men and marines of 
this ship landed, under Lieutenant Chetham 
II. Strode, llr. E. R. Armstrong, mate, and 
Mr. H. D. E. Farquharson, midshipman, sup- 
ported by the ship and boats. Directly the 
€nemy saw their escape threatened they beat a 
rapid retreat, although fully 150 in number, 
and eifected their escape by a superior know- 
ledge of the paths through the swamps. Lieu- 
tenant Strode then destroyed their posts, which 
had been recently reconstructed; they were 
eight in number, and calculated to house 200 
men; besides these, eleven fine boats and an 
extensive fishery were set fire to near the town 
of Alti. 

" The Recruit, Lieutenant Day, at the same 
time destroyed, in the neighbourhood of Ma- 
riopol, two large fisheries, and some fine 
launches, mounted on regular travelling land- 
carriages, and in the evening we were complete 
masters of the only portion of the coast the 
enemy have attempted to re-establish them- 
selves upon ; and, as the frosts have already 
set in, I am in hopes that' they will not be 
able to recover their ground before next 
spring. The extraordinary efforts made by 
the enemy to prosecute their fisheries upon 
this coast are the best proof of their import- 
ance. They sometimes move down 200 or 300 
soldiers, who escort large launches placed upon 
carriages and arabas drawn by oxen laden with 
nets and gear, as well as fishermen to work 



them. The fish, directly they are caught, are 
carted off into the interior; and when it is 
remembered that we have destroyed some 
hundred and odd launches upon one spit alone, 
some idea can be formed of the immense 
quantity of fish consumed on this coast; and 
in proof of its being a large item in the sus- 
tenance of Russian soldiers, I would remind 
you that hundreds of tons of salted and dried 
fish were found and destroyed by us in the 
first destruction of the military depots at 
Genitschi in May last. 

" This report is closed at Genitschi, where I 
had the satisfaction of learning, as the inclosed 
letter from Lieutenant Commerell will show, 
that he had succeeded in destroying a large 
collection of forage and com at the entrance 
of the Salghir or Eara-Su Elvers. The zeal 
and enterprise displayed by Lieutenant Com- 
merell on this occasion, as well as whenever - 
any service has to be performed, are most con- 
spicuous ; and his judgment in seizing the only 
good opportunity that has occurred for some 
time to cross Arabat Spit and traverse the 
Putrid Sea, deserves to be particularly called 
to your notice. The quartermaster, William 
Eickard, praised so highly by Lieutenant Com- 
merell, was one of my boat's crew. I fully 
concur in the high character given of him." 

Lieutenant (commander) Commerell made 
the following report to Captain Osborn : — 

" I have the honour to inform you that on the 
evening of the 10th instant I determined, in 
obedience to your discretionary orders, to launch 
a boat across the Spit of Arabat, and destroy 
large quantities of com and forage stored on the 
banks of Kara-Su and Salghir Elvers, on the 
Crimean shore of the Sivash; the proximity - 
of a guard-house and signal-station, also the 
distance the corn lay from the beach, rendered 
anything but a night surprise impracticable. 
Having left the Weser in charge of Mr. Has- 
well, second master, and, accompanied by Mr. 
Lillingston, mate, a quartermaster, and two 
seamen, assisted by a party, we hauled a small 
prize-boat across the spit, embarked in her, 
and at half-past 4 a.m. reached the opposite 
side. Landing with the petty officer and one 
man, I forded the above-mentioned river^, and 
at a distance of about two miles and a haK 
from the boat arrived at the corn and forage 
we were in search of, stacked on the banks of 
the Salghir Eiver, evidently for transipission 
by water, as the river was perfectly navigable 
for barges, the sides being cut, and towing- 
paths on either bank. In a short time the 
forage and corn, amounting to about 400 tons, 
were totally destroyed, not, however, without 
alarming the guard, and from twenty to thirty 
mounted Cossacks, who were encamped in a 
village close at hand. On our retreating, we 
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•were so hard pressed by them, that, hut for 
the ciroumstamce of the last 200 yards being 
mud, and the cover of rifles from Mr. Lil- 
iingston and a man who remained in the boat, 
we could hardly have escaped capture. Having 
recrossed the spit, we returned to the TFeser 
by 8 A. It. 

" I must bring to your notice the excellent 
behaviour of the small party who accompanied 
me, more especially that of "William Eickard, 
quartermaster, who, though much fatigued 
himself, remained to assist the other seaman, 
who, from exhaustion, had fallen in the mud, 
and was unable to extricate himself, notwith- 
standing the enemy were keeping up a heavy 
fire on us, at the distance of thirty or forty 
yards, as we crossed the mud." 

Lieutenant Day made his report to Captain 
■Osborn in these terms : — 

' ' I have the honour to forward you a report of 
my proceedings since leaving her majesty's ship 
Curlew at this place on the 15 th. According 
to my orders, I steered for my cruising-ground 
between the Dolga Bank and "Whitehouse Spit. 
When off the latter place, observing a number 
of men and boats engaged in fishing, and also 
that many large fishing storehouses had been 
built since my last visit here on the 14th of 
last month, I hauled close in to the shore, 
anchoring the Recruit about 700 yards off, 
with the intention of landing with my boats, 
and destroying all I could, as soon as I had 
driven back the troops, who were coming down 
in great ' numbers, both cavalry and infantry, 
to prevent us. The former we soon disposed 
of; but the latter, scattering themselves about 
in twos and threes, threw themselves on the 
ground, creeping along so that we could not 
see them to stop their advance with our shells 
from the ship. I therefore resolved to land 
at once, in hopes, by the quickness of our 
movements, to get our work over before they 
could possibly close on us. Unfortunately for 
me, I regret to say, that whilst directing the 
pointing of an 8-inch gun to where I believed 
some of these riflemen to be (just as I was on 
the point of going into the boat to land), the 
gun, from some unaccountable cause, went off, 
and, in recoiling, the whole weight of both 
gun and carriage came down on my left foot, 
injuring it very severely, and breaking several 
bones, which, I fear, will lay me up for some 
time. I was thus rendered incapable of land- 
ing, so sent Mr. Parker, second master of this 
ship, on shore, in charge of the boats and 
landing-party, who succeeded in carrying out 
my instructions as to the destruction of all the 
boats there (seven in number), many new 
fishing-nets of great length, five large new 
fishing-establishments, full of quantities of 
fishing-tackle and other gear. This service he 



performed in a most gallant manner, and much 
to my satisfaction, as they were the whole 
time exposed to a very smart and annoying 
fire from the enemy's concealed infantry (at a 
very short distance), who, in spite of our fire 
from the ship, had managed to creep down 
close to them, "favoured by the inequality of 
the ground and the long grass, so that our 
party had to make a long detour (covered by 
a hot fire of rifles from the Recruit), to prevent 
them being cut off, and to get to their boats. 
The Eussians kept up a constant fire of rifles 
from the lighthouse, in which they had suc- 
ceeded in lodging themselves, upon the boats, 
and then upon the ship, which we returned 
with rifles only, and I think to some purpose, 
until we weighed and shifted further out. Not 
a man was hit, though the ship and boat were 
many times. As I did not wish to injure the 
lighthouse, I did not attempt to fire, so as to 
dislodge them with shot or shell from the 
guns. 

"The 17th I stood along the spit to see if 
any more boats or nets could be found along 
the shore where I could destroy them, as also 
to drive away a number of troops I saw hidden 
behind some banks, and at the same time to 
try and set fire with carcasses to a number of 
new stores built on the broad part of the spit, 
high up, but too far off for me with my small 
force to attempt to land and destroy. I could 
see no more boats ; but their perseverance in 
thus rebuilding these houses, boats, and nets, 
with the fact of so many troops being there to 
protect them, tells its own tale, that they must 
be much in want of provisions." 

Some dissatisfaction had been expressed in 
England that the fort of Arabat had not been, 
taken by Captain Lyons, when he so success- 
fully performed the earlier operations in the 
waters of Azoffj as had the enemy been com- 
pletely mastered at both ends of the spit, and 
garrisons appointed, the communications of the 
enemy would have been more effectually inter- 
rupted, and as much strategically effected as 
by the wide-spread losses entailed by sub- 
sequent and desultory operations. It is but 
just to the gallant Lyons, who so early met 
a glorious death, to record Captain Osborn's 
opinion, which is contained in the following 
letter : — " I will trespass no further upon your 
space than to express my regret that your cor- 
respondents — much more British officers— should 
have lent themselves to further the propagation 
of Eussian fictions, by asserting that the squa- 
dron under the late Captain Lyons did little or 
no damage to Arabat Fort. It was, as far as 
my memory serves me, silenced, the magazine 
blown up, and had not the allied squadron 
more important work to do at Genitschi or 
Taganrog, the place would have been siim- 
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moncd ; and I believe it had but to be sum- 
moned to surrender. Although, having no 
men to spare, General Wiangel's 12,000 men 
■would have forced us to have been rapid in 
our movements, and perhaps given the enemy 
a better victory than that of Arabat : all we 
can pray is that they may never win a better 
one." 

The month of November began with finer 
■weather in this sea than is usually known. 
Admiral Lyons sent orders to Captain Osborn 
to attempt the destruction of vast stores of 
corn, the harvest of the surrounding countrj', 
which were collected at Glofira and Gheisk, to 
be conveyed over the frozen snow and ice 
during the winter to Sebastopol, and along the 
great military roads, to supply the army of 
Asia. A number of gun- boats, which had 
served at Kinburn,'*-- having returned to the 
admiral's head-quarters, he dispatched them 
as reinforcements to Captain Osborn, who 
proceeded to attempt the extensive task as- 
signed to him. On the night of the 3rd, he 
anchored his squadron off the Liman, and 
made his arrangements for the action he re- 
solved to commence on the morrow. As the 
captain was enabled to observe a very large 
force of the enemy, it was necessary so to plan 
his attack as to distract the attention of the 
assailed, and render it difficult for them to use 
the advantage of their greatly superior num- 
bers. The plans of the commander were skil- 
fully laid with this object in view, and as 
skilfully executed by the ofiicers to whom 
he committed their execution. At daylight 
on the 4th, the flotilla, towed by the gun- 
boats, moved on io the appointed work. At 
half-past six o'clock they were off Vodina, 
within three miles of Glofira. Along the shore 
at Vodina there were immense ranges of corn- 
stacks, and nearly as many stacks of dry billets 
to be sent for fuel to the army at Sebastopol. 
These were strongly guarded by Cossacks. 
Shots from the gun-vessels dispersed them, and 
Commander Kennedy (the second in command 
of t^e squadron) was sent in with the ships' 
boats containing landing-parties, who fired the 
dry corn and stacks of wood, the flames 
ascending from which soon spread the alarm 
along the shores of the Liman, and a large 
force of Cossacks galloped up from Lazalnite, 
just as Commander Kennedy and his men 
re-embarked. The promptitude of the British 
at once destroyed tiie property of the enemy, 
and enabled them to escape a charge of cavalry 
most opportunely. The next object of the 
assailants was the corn and fuel stacked at 
Glofira. When the flotilla arrived there, the 
ofiicers were perfectly astounded at the vast 
stores of harvesting — food, forage, and fuel — 

* The operations of the Kinbum expedition will bo 
related in a future cliapter. ' 



which lined the shores. To the south and east 
of the town, for two miles, the stacks were 
arranged near the water's-edge ready for imme- 
diate transport. Between the houses long 
ranges of stacks were also visible. The destruc- 
tion of the properly here could not be efiected 
by a surprise, as at Vodina, nor without a 
severe combat, for the enemy was intrenched, 
and commanded the spit with rifles and mus- 
ketry. Dismounted Cossacks and Hussars lined 
the cliflfs, carbine in hand, prepared to offer as 
it appeared a stout resistance j and regular 
infantry and militia took up advantageous 
positions among the houses of the town. 
Measures were adopted to sweep the flank of 
the intrenchment, and to throw into it Shrap- 
nel-shell ; attacks on various points were well 
concocted and well timed, so that the enemy 
did not know where to concentrate his defence. 
Carcasses were thrown against the stacks, but 
these missiles were so badly constructed that 
they did not produce the effect expected from 
them, although this description of combustible, 
if properly made, would have been peculiarly 
suitable for the occasion. Accordingly, Cap- 
tain Osborn plaj'ed upon them with shell and 
rocket, and the ranges of stacks were soon in 
conflagration. Lieutenant Campion, with Mr. 
Vercy, gunner, charged at the head of the 
n>arines, and drove the enemy from the in- 
trenchment with slaughter ; at first, the num- 
bers of their antagonists offered a formidable 
obstruction ; but Lieutenant Day, and his blue- 
jackets came on in support of Campion, and 
the trench was gallantly won and a small brass 
gun captured. The enemy, however, retired 
fighting, placing themselves behind ricks, and 
stores, and wherever they could find cover, 
keeping up a constant fire of musketry upon 
the British. These, pursuing their advantage, 
charged with bayonet and cutlass, driving the 
foe from one defence to another, and firing 
stacks and stores successively, as the enemy 
were driven beyond them. The Eussians were 
badly armed, and were inexpert in the use of 
musketry, or our men must have suffered se- 
verely— only one man reported himself wounded. 
While the action raged on these points, Com- 
mander Kennedy reached the portion of the 
attack assigned to him ; finding it impossible 
to climb the cliffs, he threw rockets, shells, and 
carcasses, and soon set fire to everything near 
the shore. One government building of large 
size, situated in the rear, was beyond his 
range ; but a landing-party must have scaled 
the cliffs under a fire of musketry, met a 
superior force with the bayonet, and possibly 
received tlie charge of a very large body of 
Cossack horse, who were on their road from 
Gheisk, but kept in check by the guns of Lieu- 
tenant Eoss, of the TFeser, who threw his 
fire across their path. The amount of property 
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consumed by Mr. Kennedy was enormous ; the 
ricks and stores were seeu blazing all night, 
illuminating sea and shore, and making the 
flotilla seem as if sailing on a sea of fire. For 
an extent of more than two miles along shore 
the conflagrations raged fiercely, and could he 
seen from vast distances by the Russian troops 
and people. 

For many hours the men of the squadron 
had been constantly engaged working the boats, 
firing the ricks, or combating with the enemy ; 
many of them wading to and fro in the water, 
the temperature of which was intensely cold ; 
but all manifested the utmost alacrity to do 
their duty, and the greatest ardour to meet 
the enemy. 

Soon after dawn on the 6th the squadron 
weighed, and steamed up the Liman until they 
reached Gheisk. Here the scene that was pre- 
sented excited the unbounded astonishment of 
the crews. Vast as were the stores at Glofira, 
they were small compared with those at Gheisk 
and its neighbourhood. Along the steppe, for 
four miles, the stacks were ranged in some 
places four deep, and in some six ; these stacks 
consisted of wheat, rye, barley, straw partly 
chopped, hay, logs of wood, billets, planks, &c. 
At the skirt of the steppe, and on the spit 
near the town, were timber-yards, boat-houses, 
net-manufactories, and fish-stores, of immense 
dimensions. 

The arrangements of the attack were simi- 
lar in character to those which had proved so 
successful at Glofira. Parties landed in diffe- 
rent places, considerably apart, and not exactly 
contemporaneous, the gun-boats securely cover- 
ing the landing. The same officers who had 
distinguished themselves in all the other opera- 
tions under Captain Osborn, here also showed 
their worth, and the captain himself was con- 
spicuous for skill and courage. As soon as the 
small detachments landed, at considerable dis- 
tances from one another, they literally placed 
themselves behind a curtain of smoke and 
flame, so that the enemy could not detect the 
plan of operations, and were hurrying to and 
fro, discharging musketry into volumes of 
smoke, behind which there were no assailants. 
Baffled in every direction, the Cossacks charged 
madly about, always arriving at particular 
points of action in time to see the burning pro- 
perty, but too late to catch the apparently ubi- 
quitous tars, who were at those moments sot- 
ting fire to other combustible material in some 
different direction. From the water the 
movements of friends and enemies could 
be distinctly seen, and measures to defeat 
or elude every movement of the latter easily 
taken. By 2 p.m. the stores of Gheisk were 
utterly destroyed, and the crews all re-em- 
barked. Captain Osborn did not act as our 
commanders in the White Sea or in the Pacific, 



or as, to some extent, they acted in the Bailie, 
especially in 1854. He immediately proceeded 
to accomplish what remained to be done. He 
took part of his squadron down to Glofira the 
same afternoon, to effect the destruction of the 
large store which had escaped him on the pre- 
ceding day. There he found that by great 
exertions the troops and people had extin- 
guished many of the fires. The half-consumed 
ricks were again ignited, and the large store- 
house was also destroj-ed. The troops had 
all hurried off to Gheisk, where they remained, 
not expecting that another visit would be paid 
so soon, nor supposing that the work of de- 
struction would be renewed with such promp- 
titude. More minute details of these actions, 
and the opinions of the commanders as to their 
importance and consequence, will be seen in 
the despatches which are here appended. Ad- 
miral Lyons wrote thus to the lords of the 
Admiralty : — 

" Their lordships are aware that when the 
small gun-boats were no longer required at 
Kinburn, I sent them back to Captain Osborn, 
to afford him the means of destroying at the 
latest period of the season the harvest of this 
year, which I understood to be collecting in 
the neighbourhood of Gheisk-Liman for the 
purpose of being transported, in the winter 
months, partly to the enemy's army in the 
Crimea, over the frozen Gulf of Azoff, and 
partly to his army in the Caucasus, by the mili- 
tary road. 

" The enclosed copy of a letter from Captain 
Osborn will show their lordships that in this, 
as on many former occasions, he has fully justi- 
fied the confidence I have placed in him. The 
skilfulness of the arrangements made by him, 
and the admirable manner in which they were 
executed by himself, by Commander Kennedy, 
of the Curlew, and by the officers and men 
under their orders, completely frustrated the 
efforts of the large force that was brought 
against them in defence of the stores, which 
the enemy appears to have considered safe from 
any naval attack, in consequence of the shal- 
lowness of the water. 

" The effects of this brilliant enterprise, in the 
destruction of so much corn and forage at the 
commencement of winter, cannot fail to be 
severely felt by the Russian armies both in the 
Crimea and the Caucasus. 

" Commander Kennedy, in reporting his largo 
share in the proceedings of the day in the com- 
mand of the Citrkw, states to Captain Osborn 
that at one place alone the rows of stacks ^yere 
six deep, and extended two miles, and it ap- 
pears tiiat, for economy in transport and store- 
age, the straw was cut near to the ears of the 
corn. As the ice is now forming on the shores 
of the Sea of Azoff, and the squadron is with- 
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drawn, I feel it to be due to Captain Osborn to 
record that, under circumstances of great diffi- 
culty, occasioned by unusuallj' tempestuous 
weather, he has most ably continued through 
the summer, and brought to a successful close 
in the autumn, operations novel in their nature 
and extremely detrimental to the enemy, which 
commenced auspiciously in the spring under 
the direction of the late Captain Lyons, of the 
Miranda ; nor is it too much to say that both 
commanding officers were supported through- 
out by as dashing and as intelligent a band of 
young officers, seamen, and marines, as ever 
shone in the British navy." 

Captain Osborn thus reported to the com- 
mander-in-chief : — 

" After dark, on the evening of the 3rd inst., 
the squadron under my command was assem- 
bled, and anchored in sixteen feet water off 
Gheisk-Liman, and I made arrangements for 
the morrow to operate against the extensive 
collection of corn, forage, and fuel belonging 
to the enemy, stacked along its shores, so as to 
distract the attention of the large force which, 
from previous observation, I knew to be in the 
neighbourhood. 

" Under Lieutenant Boss, of the Weser, I 
placed the Curleio in the temporary charge of 
Lieutenant Miall, and the Ardent in charge of 
Mr. Tilly, second-master, each vessel having 
sufficient men left in her to weigh an anchor 
or fight a gun, and man a few boats, giving 
orders to Lieutenant Ross to close in on the 
northern side of Gheisk, and to be prepared to 
co-operate with me inside the Liman. The 
Vesuvius I left in the offing, denuded of every 
available person ; and embarking officers and 
men, as in the annexed list, from the Vesuvius, 
the Curlew, the Weser, and the Ardent, with 
their boats, we left at daylight, towed by her 
majesty's gunboats — the Recruit, Lieutenant 
G. Day ; the Boxer, Lieutenant S. P. Towns- 
end; the Crau/cer, -Lieutenant J. H. Marryat; 
the Clinlcer, Lieutenant J. S. Hudson. 

"By 6.30 A.M. the flotillawas off Vodina, three 
miles north of Glofl.ra. Here long tiers of corn- 
stacks and much fuel were stored along the 
coast, with a Cossack guard for its protection. 
I immediately detached Commander Kennedy 
with the boats, covering him with the gun- 
vessels, and in a short time all was in flames, 
and the party cleverly re-embarked at the mo- 
ment that a large body of Cossacks rode up 
from Lazalnite. 

"The town of Glofira became the next point of 
attack. It was greatly changed in appearance 
since visited by Captain Rowley Lambert in 
July last. Corn-stacks, for some miles in ex- 
tent, might now be seen along its southern and 
eastern face, placed close to the water's edge 
ready for transport, and between the rows of 



houses tier on tier were to be seen. An in- 
trenchment had been cut along the edge of the 
cliff commanding the spit ; large bodies of dis- 
mounted cavalry were seen lining it, and armed 
men shovred in the rear of every house. To 
endeavour to flank the defences, as well as 
destroy the corn-stacks stored on a high hill 
east of Glofira, I dispatched Commander Ken- 
nedy, with the boats of her majesty's ship 
Curlew, a paddlebox-boat and cutter of the 
Vesuvius, the whole towed by the Clinlcer, 
Lieutenant Hudson, with orders to turn the 
spit end, and then attack in that direction, 
after giving a certain time to allow the enemy's 
attention to be divided by the other attack. 
The gun-boats Recruit, Grinder Boxer, and 
Cracker, opening fire on the intrenchments 
with Shrapnell-shell, and on the corn-ricks vrith 
carcasses. As the enemy could only be dis- 
lodged from the extreme west, and the car- 
casses did not answer well, and, moreover, 
endangered the whole town, I dispatched 
Lieutenants Day and Campion with the small 
force of marines available, a howitzer boat, and 
two rocket-boats, to aid more effectually in 
carrying out my object. Lieutenant Campion, 
with Mr. Verey, gunner, charging at the head 
of the marines, supported by Lieutenant Day 
and the seamen, all being under a sharp fire of 
musketry, succeeded in driving the enemy, 
with considerable loss, out of their trench- 
work, and captured a small brass piece, and 
then steadily forced them back, with loss, from 
store to store, untO. the whole of the vast quan- 
tity of corn, stacked ready for thrashing and 
transport, was in flames. 

"The gallant manner in which Lieutenant 
Campion led the marines deserves to be brought 
under your notice. Seeing the enemy collect- 
ing a number of men, ready to charge our men 
if they advanced beyond a ravine on the east 
face of the town, I recalled my force, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing all embarked, with 
only one man wounded. 

" The vessels off' Gheisk were now seen to be 
engaged. Lieutenant Ross, of the Weser, hav- 
ing placed them in capital positions ; and, as 
the enemy moved down large bodies of troops, 
especially cavalry, to resist his landing, and 
opened fire on him, he very unwillingly had 
to fire on the town to dislodge them. The 
proceedings of Lieutenant Ross were ably exe- 
cuted, and he fully succeeded in keeping in 
check a heavy body of cavalry, which might 
have much incommoded the small force under 
Commander Kennedy, who, by the most stren- 
uous exertions, had reached his position, and, 
finding the cliff too steep to scale in the face of 
a large number of troops, who were firing on 
him from its crest, he very judiciously executed 
the duty I had entrusted to him with the gun 
and the carcass rockets of the ships' boats. 
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setting every store in flames, except one large 
government building considerably in the rear. 

" Commander Kennedy speaks in the highest 
terms of his party, for the shallowness of the 
■water obliged the crews of the boats to be row- 
ing and wading through the water from noon 
until midnight, the season, too, being now very 
cold. Throughout the night the stores were 
burning fiercely, a sheet of flame extending 
fully two miles; but the town of Glofira, ex- 
cept where the troops had used the houses 
against us, remained untouched. 

" At an early hour on the 6 th of November 
we weighed and proceeded into the Liman, 
steering towards Gheisk. The valuable ser- 
vices of Mr. George Perry, acting-master of the 
Vesuvius, and Mr. Parker, second-master of 
the Recruit, came here into play ; and at an 
early period I had the satisfaction of seeing all 
the gun-boats anchored just in their own 
draught of water, within long gun-shot of the 
east extreme of Gheisk and the neighbouring 
steppe, along the edge of which, for four miles, 
corn and hay were stacked in quantities far 
beyond what I had conceived to be possible, 
and at the base of the steppe, as well as that 
part of the spit commanded by the town, 
timber-yards, fish-stores, boats, &c., in num- 
bers were accumulated. 

" To attack upon as many points as possible 
was, I thought, the only way to foil the troops 
that had now had thirty-six hours to prepare 
for us ; the gun-boats Grinder, Boxer, Cracher, 
and GlinJcer_ were left to cover the landing- 
party. To Lieutenant Ross, of the Weser, I 
signaled to prepare to land, and divided the 
force in the Liman into three bodies : the left, 
under Lieutenants Day and Townsend, con- 
sisted of boats and men of Recruit and Boxer ; 
the centre I intrusted to Commander Kennedy, 
having under him Lieutenants Hamilton, 
Campion, Marryat, and Mayne, with all the 
boats of the Curlew), Ardent, Grinder, and 
CracTcer, and port rocket and gun-boats Of the 
Vesuvius, in charge of the officers named in the 
margin ;* the right division, under Lieutenant 
Chetham Strode and Lieutenant Hudson, con- 
sisted of the starboard gun-boats of the Vesu- 
vius, and those of the Clinker, together with 
some marines, Mr. R. Parquharson, midship- 
man, in charge of the latter. Lieutenant Ross, 
on the west side of Gheisk Spit, had the boats 
and small-arm men of the Weser, with a small 
force from the Curlew and the Ardent, under 
Lieutenant Miall and Mr. Tilley, second- 
master, in readiness to co-operate. The differ- 
ent parties pulled in and effected a landing at 
appointed places, fully a mile apart ; the Rus- 
sian troops, within light breastworks, attempted 
to prevent them, but failed, and in a few mo- 

* " Mr. Amistrong, mate ; Mr. Scott, gunner ; Mr. Yerey, 
gunner." 



ments_ a screen of flame and smoke, rolling 
from our men towards the enemy, prevented the 
latter seeing where or how to manoeuvre in 
order to cut off any of our small detachments. 
On the right and centre the enemy mustered 
strongest, and at one time observing a column 
of some 1500 Cossacks moving rapidly oft' the 
left, I directed Commander Kennedy, who by 
that time had connected bis fires with those of 
Lieutenant Day, to re-embark all but the 
marines, and with them to proceed to his right, 
and I reinforced him with the marines of the 
Recruit and the Weser, under Lieutenant Cam- 
pion. This answered perfectly; the enemy 
arrived too late to save anything on the left, 
while our men steadily worked towards the 
right division, under Lieutenants Strode and 
Ross, who, in spite of a heavy but badly- 
directed fire from the houses on the heights, 
steadily held their ground, and efiectually de- 
stroyed a great accumulation of materials for 
boats and ship-building, fish-stores, cavalry 
camp-gear, and granaries. When everything 
but the town of Gheisk was destroyed, I ordered 
the embarkation to take place, and detached 
some boats to cover Lieutenant Ross, between 
whom and his boat the enemy were throwing 
a body of men, whom, by their uniform, I be- 
lieved to be regular infantry. 

" By 2 P.M. everything was finished, and all 
the parties safely re-embarked on board their 
respective gun-boats, the casualties amounting 
to only six men wounded in all, one of them 
dangerously, and another severely. Nothing 
further being left within our reach in Gheisk- 
Liman, except the store of corn which escaped 
on the previous day at Glofira, I therefore 
ordered Commander Kennedy, with the moiety 
of the boats, to return to their respective ships, 
and remained with the Recruit, Ardent, Boxer, 
and Cracker's boats to finish what had escaped 
east of Glofira. On the 6th the weather, 
which had favoured us most providentially, 
changed, fogs and strong breezes came on ; 
but directly I was able, the rocket-boats and 
carcasses were again employed upon Glofira, 
until the fires extinguished yesterday were 
relighted, and another extensive accumulation 
of corn in flames; I then weighed, and returned 
to the Vesuvius, reaching her the same afternoon. 

" I despair of being able to convey to you 
any idea of the extraordinary quantity of corn, 
rye, hay, wood, and other supplies so necessary 
for the existence of Russian armies both in 
the Caucasus and the Crimea, which it has 
been our good fortune to destroy. That these 
vast stores should have been collected here, so 
close to the sea, while we were still in the 
neighbourhood, is only to be accounted for by 
their supposing that they could not be reached 
by us, and judging by the position the squa- 
dron, under the late Captain Edmund Lyons, 
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took up in May last, the Eussians had estab- 
lished a catnp and fortified their town only to 
meet a similar attack. 

"During these proceedings we never had 
more than 200 men engaged ; the enemy had, 
from the concurrent testimony of Lieutenants 
Eoss and Strode, and from my own observa- 
tion, from 3000 to 4000 men in Gheisk alone. 
Where every officer exerted himself to the 
utmost, and did all, and more than I expected 
of them, it would be invidious for me to 
mention one more than another ; it was their 
coolness, zeal, and example, that rendered 
steady many of the younger men who for the 
first time were under fire ; and, but for their 
general intelligence and zeal, the enemy would 
have easily frustrated our operations. The 
zeal, good conduct, and gallantry of the men 
were deserving of every praise. 

" Commander Kennedy, my second in com- 
mand, gave me the most valuable co-operation, 
and from him, as well as the reports of the 
other officers, I feel justified in placing before 
you the names of the following warrant-officers 
and men who, under fire, behaved remarkably 
well, viz. : — Mr. Eichard Verey, acting gunner 
of H.M.S. Ardent ; Thomas Kerr, gunner, 
Eoyal Marine Artillery, H.M.S. Vesuvius; 
Peter Hanlan, A.B., H.M.S. Curlew; David 
Barry, A.B., H.M.S. Craclcer. 

" The inclosed plan, illustrative of our 
operations, by Mr. George Perry, acting-master 
of the Vesuvius, will, I trust, be of use, and I 
beg you will allow me to call your attention 
to the unvarying zeal of that officer." 

After these transactions, rumours were cir- 
culated in the fleets and armies on the waters 
and shores of the Euxine and the Sea of Azofi' 
that a great enterprise was about to be under- 
taken somewhere on the coasts of Azoff, or 
that on several points operations of magnitude 
were to be attempted. Frequent correspond- 
ence and telegraphic despatches upon this 
subject passed between Sebastopol, Paris, Lon- 
don, Constantinople, Eupatoria, Kertch, and 
Yenikale; but nothing was determined. While 
these discussions were proceeding, dense fogs 
gathered over the Azoff; storms swept it from 
its northern shores to the straits. The estuary 
of the Don was frozen, and it became no longer 
possible for Osborn to keep his squadron on 
service there. Nevertheless, in very bad 
weather his light steamers made their way 
through the buffeting winds, snow, and sleet, 
looking into every port, and making sure 
that the commerce of the enemy was stopped, 
and that his transport arrangements had been 
rendered abortive. The gallant captain retired 
to Kertch, and placed himself once more under 
the personal superintendence of the com- 
mander-in-chief. The termination of his 



separate command was announced to the ad- 
miral in terms of manly modesty, in unison 
with his actions. The document was trans- 
mitted to the lords commissioners by Admiral 
Lyons, with a suitable encomium from himself. 
These official papers appropriately close our 
narrative of the naval operations in that sea. 
The despatch of the admiral was written 
from the Royal Albert, Kazatch Bay, Decem- 
ber the 1st : — 

"I request that you will lay before the 
lords commissioners of the Admiralty the in- 
closed copy of a letter from Captain Sherard 
Osborn, of the Vesuvius, dated the 24th ult., 
informing me that, as the formation of ice had 
commenced in the Sea of Azoff, and as he had 
been informed by both M. Gopcevitch, the 
Austrian merchant charged with the shipment 
of corn in Austrian vessels, and by the Eussian 
authorities at Mariopol, that all chance of 
neutral vessels obtaining cargoes this year was 
at an end, lie had withdrawn to Kertch with 
the squadron under his orders, after assuring 
himself that no merchant vessels remained in 
that sea. 

" I have so frequently had occasion to bring 
the merits of Captain Osborn under their 
lordships' notice, that it is perhaps unnecessary ' 
on the present occasion that I should say more 
than that he has maintained his high character 
up to the close of the service upon which he 
was employed for six months, and he brings 
under my favourable notice the gallant and 
zealous support he has received from first to 
last from the officers and men under his 
orders." 

The letter in which Captain Osborn resigned 
his command of the squadron of the Sea of 
Azoff was as follows : — 

"Being now, in accordance with your in- 
structions, on my road to rejoin your flag, I 
have the honour to report the close of opera- 
tions in the Sea of Azoff, and the proceedings 
of the squadron in that sea subsequent to my 
last letter, dated off Gheisk, 7th of November, 
1855. On the 7th I received your instruc- 
tions, with notices relative to neutrals quitting 
the Sea of Azoff on the 20th of November, 
1855. The weather became most severe, and 
I could only succeed in serving the notices 
upon the authorities on shore at Mariopol. 
But on the 8th of November the shipping 
anchored off Mariopol were duly warned, and 
on the 9 th those of Taganrog likewise. A gale 
of extreme violence from the eastward blew 
continually from that date until the 18th of 
November. I then immediately served a 
notice upon the neutral shipping in Berdiansk. 
Tliere, from M. Gopcevitch, as well as pre- 
viously at Taganrog and Mariopol, wo learnt 
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that the Russian authorities had kept the 
neutrals in quarantine ever since their arrival, 
and that the likelihood of cargoes heing pro- 
cured -was almost at an end. A Russian officer 
at Mariopol laughed at the idea of the neu- 
trals helieving they would get wheat this year, 
and told Commander Kennedy, whom I sent 
in there with a flag of truce, that the neutrals 
must stay the winter. 

"Under these circumstances, looking to your 
wishes and instructions upon the subject, it 
became a cause of great anxiety for me, lest, 
by the sudden commencement of winter, or 
intentionally, the neutral vessels should fail to 
quit the sea on the 20th of November. I 
therefore, as the ice had begun to make, and 
the temperature to fall rapidly after the 13th, 
dispatched all the squadron to Kertcli, except 
ihe Ardent, Snake, and Clinlcer, and with them 
proceeded up the Gulf of Azoff. We arrived 
off Mariopol on the 19 th, and found all 
neutrals had sailed for Kertch; and on the 
20th I sighted Taganrog, and found the roads 
empty, all the vessels that were there having 
likewise left. The ice already extended on 
either hand some miles from the shore, the 
Don appeared to be frozen, and every indica- 
tion of winter having set in in that neighbour- 
hood was apparent. At Mariopol the river 
or harbour was frozen, and much ice lined the 
coast as far down as Bieloserai Lighthouse, the 
temperature at mid-day as low as 29° Fahren- 
heit. From thence I separated the squadron, 
so as to examine the whole coast, from Canitchi 
to Yenikale Lighthouse, most minutely, and 
not a single boat of the smallest description 
was to be seen. 

" In surrendering into ycur hands the pro- 
minent position in which you have been pleased 
to employ me for the last five months— that of 
senior officer of a detached squadron — allow 
me, sir, to express, most respectfully, my deep 
sense of the honour you conferred upon me, 
and the grateful recollection of the unvarying 
kindness, confidence, and consideration I have 
experienced at 3-our hands ; without it I feel I 
never should, as I trust I have, succeeded in 
carrying out your views and instructions. 

" N"ext to that, let me again remind you 
that my anxiety to execute your plans has 
ever been an easy task, supported, as I have 
ever been, by the gallant and zealous exertions 
of every officer and man serving in this 
squadron; I know not how sufficiently to 
express my approbation of their conduct. And 
it is not the less pleasing part of my duty to 
assure you of the kindly co-operation I have 



ever received from the officers of the French 
navy serving in the Sea of Azoff. Among 
those more especially known to me, I feel 
justified in mentioning Lieutenant Clone, com- 
manding the Brandon, Lieutenant La Juchette, 
of the Fulton, and Lieutenant Yidal, of the 
Caton." 

During the remainder of the winter the 
troops occupying Kertch and Yenikale found 
no occupation. The way in which the houses 
had been dismantled, through the wantonness 
of the French soldiers, and the neglect of their 
officers, caused much inconvenience to the gar- 
rison, especially at Kertch. Drunkenness be- 
came very general, to the great injury of the 
men, and perplexity of the officers, who found 
every plan for its suppression inadequate. 
The French gradually departed, and the three 
garrisons, Kertch, Yenikale, and Fort Paul, 
were occupied by the British-Turkish con- 
tingent, and some of the sultan's army. The 
regular English regiments also departed. These 
garrisons were well defended, the Turkish' 
contingent being in a high state of discipline, 
so that the apprehensions were not shared 
there which were felt elsewhere, — that the 
Russians would cross the frozen Sea of Azoff 
in such numbers as to recapture these places. 
The sea was not for any great length of time 
so frozen as that large bodies of men .could 
pass over; and if it had been, the Russians 
were not in a condition to make such an at- 
tempt. The garrisons of the three forti'esses 
numbered 20,000 men, and the straits of 
Kertch were generally sufficiently open for 
ships to enter and bring supplies. The grand 
error of the naval and military campaigns of 
the Sea of Azoff during the season seems to 
have been, tliat the Spit of Arabat was left in 
possession of the enemj'. Arabat and Kaffa 
should have been occupied. For the omission 
the commanders, naval or military, in the 
straits and within the Sea of Azoff, were not 
responsible — they performed their mission ; 
the neglect lay with the chief authorities in 
the Crimea. The Russians took advantage of 
this want of foresight, and, notwithstanding 
all the destruction with which their coasts 
were visited, they still had hoarded grain in- 
accessible, overlooked by their enemies ; and 
along the Spit of Arabat, throughout December 
and the early months of 1856, these stores were 
perseveringly conveyed to the army at Sebas- 
topol. Negotiations prolonged the armistice 
which winter began, until peace terminated 
the struggle. 
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CHAPTER CXI. 

EUPATOEIA DURING THE AUTUMN AND CONCLUDINS WINTER MONTHS OF 1855, AND TO THE TEK- 
MINATION OF THE WAS.— MEMOIR OF BEHEAM PASHA (LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CANNON;. 

" I wonder tnuoli, being men of such great leading as you are, 
That you foresee not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition," Shakspere. Henry IV. 



Althottgh an account of Eupatoria, and a 
circumstantial record of events there to the 
summer of 1855, have been already given, it 
■will be desirable to insert here a brief sketch 
given to the author by a Turkish gentleman 
"who viras acquainted "with that place and 
the course of the war there. This is one ad- 
vantage of serial publications — that additional 
information concerning events previously re- 
lated can be supplied at various intervals, 
without impairing the conseoutiveness of the 
narrative. 

Eupatoria is a town of 14,000 or 15,000 
inhabitants, composed of Tartars, Greeks, and 
Russians. It has a considerable export trade 
in grain, onions, hides, wool, dried meat, and 
tallow, &o. The town is irregularly built, 
but it contains some good houses and public 
of&ces. Up to the arrival of the allied armies 
in the Crimea, in September, 1854, no fortifica- 
tions whatever existed. On the approach of 
the fleets conveying the troops, Eupatoria was 
at once evacuated by nearly the whole of the 
population, and occupied without resistance by 
small detachments from the three forces, Eng- 
lish, French, and Turkish, whilst the main 
armies took a southerly direction, and landed 
at Old Fort in September. The Russian armies 
found themselves so fully occupied before Se- 
bastopol, that they had no time to molest the 
small garrison left at Eupatoria; and it was 
decided upon that the Turkish army under the 
command of Omar Pasha, then in the princi- 
palities and along the Danube, should occupy 
that place, with the view of creating a diver- 
sion upon Simpheropol in favour of the allied 
armies before Sebastopol. The first body of 
these troops, under fiehram Pasha (General 
Cannon), were landed at Eupatoria early in 
December, 1854, and before the month of 
March had expired, 60,000 Turkish soldiers, 
6000 horses, cannon, carts, &c., had marched 
through Bulgaria to the coast in the depth of 
winter, took shipping, crossed the Black Sea, 
and were safely landed at Eupatoria ; scarcely 
an accident happened during the whole of these 
arduous operations, although executed in these 
stormy regions at that inclement season. No 
sooner, however, did the Russians see the 
object of the allied commanders in thus oc- 
cupi ing Eupatoria by the Turks, than they 
commenced assembling their forces in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Active preparations were 



taken by the Turkish commanders to throw up 
field-works to meet the threatened attack, 
which was made on the 17th of February, 
1855, when Omar Pasha commanded in person. 
The onslaught took place early in the morn- 
ing, and was chiefly directed against a battery 
constructed under the direction of Behram 
Pasha, but not completed, and from the ceme- 
tery at the right of the town. This battery 
successfully resisted the attack of the enemy, 
whose forces amounted to 40,000 men of all 
arms, with 100 guns, and, as Colonel Simmons 
states, amongst them some 32-pounders. 

No movement was made "from Eupatoria 
till early in April, when Omar Pasha took 
with him 15,000 men to join the allies before 
Sebastopol. It will be remembered that a 
bombardment was commenced on the 9th of 
this month, and uninterruptedly kept up for 
ten days. During this attack, it was expected 
that the Russian reserves would attack the 
allies on their right flank, by crossing the 
Tchernaya ; had this happened, the Turkish 
troops were to have opposed them. The attack 
of the allies on Sebastopol proved fruitless, 
and Omar Pasha returned with his troops to 
Eupatoria; but he could not be induced to 
make a movement against the enemy, whose 
convoys of provisions were almost daily seen 
passing within a few miles of the town. In 
June a brigade of cavalry, under the command 
of General d'Allonville, composed of two regi- 
ments of English dragoons, and two of French, 
were sent to Eupatoria. That gallant officer 
soon made a demonstration against the enemy, 
and captured a convoy of provisions. The 
Russians kept him at a distance afterwards. 

Omar Pasha again returned to the allied 
camps before Sebastopol, taking with him 
nearly 20,000 men; but neither there nor at 
Eupatoria did the Turkish troops afterwards 
take an active part in the combat in the Crimea. 

Achmet Pasha remained in command at 
Eupatoria until the conclusion of the war, 
his troops suffering much from starvation 
and neglect — the money of the Turkish loan 
being too late in coming after the fall of 
Sebastopol. Omar Pasha carried with him 
20,000 men to Mingrelia from the Crimea, 
where he commenced his fruitless campaign in 
favour of the besieged garrison of Ears. 

The above outline of events at Eupatoria, 
and connected with the army of Eupatoria, 
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as it ■was fruitlessly sent from one place to 
another, only requires flUiug up in its latter 
portions, to put our readers in possession of 
the remaining history of the war in that part 
of the Crimea. 

During the summer, the neglect of the army 
at Eupatoria, hy the Turkish. and allied au- 
thorities, Tvas unfortunate. The conduct of 
Omar Pasha was most reprehensible. He had 
been urged hy the commanders of the Western 
armies to operate so as to obstruct the Eussian 
convoys ; he pleaded want of cavalry at one 
time — want of forage another — then want of 
transport ; and to these excuses was added the 
allegation that the country was so destitute of 
water, he could not move ten miles into the 
interior. Yet the Eussian army found fodder 
and water, although they had not, like Omar, 
the sea behind them, with ships of war and 
transports to convey whatever was required. 

When the autumn set in, and the contest 
around Sebastopol became closer, the impor- 
tance of Eupatoria as a base of operations be- 
came more pressing upon the consideration of 
- all the conflicting powers, and after the fall of 
Sebastopolj still more so than ever. Omar 
had been represented as the "stone of stumb- 
ling" to operations hitherto; but when he 
directed his attention to the Mingrelian ex- 
pedition, and another Turkish general held 
charge of the garrison, matters were not much 
improved, no well concerted and well com- 
bined plan of operations against the enemy was 
brought into action. The general relations of 
the contending forces in the Crimea, and the 
affinity which the army at Eupatoria had to 
those relations when Sebastopol fell, were placed 
at the time in the following light by Colonel 
St. Auge, in an article published by him in the 
Joxirnal des Behats : — " It is known that the 
Eussian army occupies a circle of steep heights 
on the right bank of the Tehernaya, the centre 
of which is M'Kenzie's Farm, situated on the 
high road to Simpheropol by Bagtche Serai, 
with their right wing at the ruins of Inker- 
man, towards the northern forts, and their 
left above Tchorgoum towards the Valley of 
Baidar. It is known also that the principal 
positions of their line are guarded by intrenoh- 
ments and redoubts. During the siege, a divi- 
sion, that of General d'Allonville, composed 
principally of cavalry, occupied the Yalley of 
Baidar, the extreme right of the French army. 
At present it is a corps of 30,000 men, which 
acts against the left of the Eussians, and which 
has just driven it from the heights of Ourkussa, 
a village three leagues to the north-east of 
Baidar/ There is on this point a tolerably good 
road which leads to M'Kenzie by the village 
of Chamli. Our corps of 30,000 can thus arrive 
on the Tchouliou, above Tchorgoum, where 
the Piedmontese are, and menace in the rear 



the line of the Eussians. It appears to result 
from these facts that the French generals wish 
to constrain the enemy to evacuate their posi- 
tions, either by manoeuvres, or by an attack on 
the front whilst the turning corps attacks them 
on the flank or the rear. At the same time the 
corps of Eupatoria, reinforced by 20,000 men, 
who may make it an army, can menace by the 
flank the communications of the Eussians be- 
tween Simpheropol and Perekop. So it is that 
the results of the taking of Sebastopol are de- 
veloping themselves. The corps of occupation 
of Eupatoria, which was 35,000 strong during 
the siege, is now of imposing force, and can 
henceforth assume the offensive. A new de- 
spatch of the Eussian general-in-ohief of the 
26th (September) states that already 33,000 men 
of that army have taken the field, menacing the 
right flank of the Eussians. According to some 
German journals, the Eussians, fearing to see 
themselves cut ofi' from Perekop, or constrained 
to accept a battle under disadvantageous con- 
ditions, are on the point of evacuating all the 
Crimea, regarding it as henceforth lost to 
them. These papers even informed us yester- 
day that already large convoys of evacuation 
encumbered the roads of the interior. At 
Sebastopol the forts and batteries of the north, 
fire shot and shell daily on the town ; but the 
French side has established batteries in the 
two forts which remained intact (that of 
Moholas and the Quarantine), and on the ruins 
of other forts, from which we command, in our 
turn, those of the opposite side. If the Eus- 
sians were to evacuate the Crimea, either 
voluntarily or by force, all the northern forts 
would probably be abandoned and destroyed. 
They are useful to them as long as their army 
is stationed in presence of the allies ; but from 
the moment they leave their line of M'Kenzie 
to concentrate themselves on Bagtche Serai 
and Simpheropol, their forts would remain 
completely isolated at the south-west angle of 
the Crimea, far from the theatre of subsequent 
operations, and without being able to give any 
support to the Eussian army. On the whole, 
the information we possess on the military 
movements in the Crimea causes us to suppose 
that the allied army has determined on an 
active plan of campaign during the two months 
of good weather which still remain, and that 
they will vigorously pursue the consequences 
which the great victory of Sebastopol is calcu- 
lated to produce." 

It will throw further light upon this sub- 
ject if we quote an English authority, as well 
as that of Colonel St. Auge. Mr. Eussell, 
under date of September 25th, describes Ad- 
miral Stewart and a naval squadron as having 
proceeded along the coast with great display, 
in order to draw off the forces of the enemy 
from Sebastopol, under the idea that a descent 
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was contemplated by the allies somewhere on 
the coast — an object which was not attended 
with success. The squadron went as far as 
Eupatovia, and Mr. Russell obtained the follow- 
ing information and opinions from the ofScers 
on board :— " At Eupatoria they found no less 
than 31,000 Turkish infantry in a fine state of 
discipline, and in perfect readiness for any mili- 
tary service. These soldiers were all reviewed 
and inspected on the occasion, and officers of 
rank, English and Prench, were alike gratified 
by the disciplined alertness and efiioienoy of 
these neglected and almost useless infantry." 

Mr. RusseU then proceeded to express his 
own opinions on the result of what he had 
learned from the officers of the fleet : — " It is 
difficult to imagine that these Turks could not 
aid us materially in driving the enemy from 
Sebastopol if strengthened by an English divi- 
sion and two Erench divisions, which could be 
easily spared from this army at present. More- 
over, they might be aided by all our cavalry, 
which are now in very excellent condition, and 
are, nevertheless, of no earthly service at Kadi- 
koi or Baidar. Between Erench, English, and 
Sardinians we could send a force of at least 
5500 sabres to the north side of the Alma, which 
certainly would have nothing to fear from any 
Russian cavalry in the Crimea. Colonel 
M'Murdo has collected more than 10,000 
horses and mules for the service of the land- 
transport corps, and it would be very strange 
indeed if he could not spare enough of them to 
supply and carry food for an expeditionary 
column during a week or ten days, nor is there 
any reason why we should not be able to aid 
the Erench intendance in the field, should they 
require our assistance. The allied fleet could 
embark and land the whole force in forty-eight 
hours, or, at all events, in sixty hours, at any 
point between Balaklava, or Kamiesch and 
Eupatoria. In the recent short cruise to and 
from Eupatoria the fleet could not discern any 
traces of the Russians north of the Alma. They 
could not make out a convoy, or even a single 
tent, all along the coast and the adjacent 
country, which can he swept by the telescope 
for several miles inland. It would seem, in- 
deed, as if the Russians did not use the Perekop 
Road to any great extent, or that their convoys 
made a detour towards the east in order to avoid 
meeting with any flying column from Eupa- 
toria. Possibly they send most of their sup- 
plies down by the Tchongar Road, and there 
is every reason to believe that the Russians 
have established another route between Perekop 
and Tchongar for the purpose of advance or 
retreat. I have heard that some time back 
Captain Sherard Osborn, with one man, passed 
up the Straits of Genitschi in a punt, and pushed 
along through the rushes in the pestilential 
salt marshes up to Tchongar Bridge, which he 



observed minutely, and that he saw enough to 
satisfy him that an immense proportion of the 
Russian supplies were conveyed into the Crimea 
by that route. Perekop is quite safe from the 
sea-side. The Spitfire, surveying vessel. Cap- 
tain Spratt, made several attempts, but was 
not able to get very near the land. It is 
believed that, to make assurance doubly sure, 
the enemy take the road south between the 
Staroe and Crasnoe Lakes, instead of going be- 
tween the sea-coast and Staroe. The route 
becomes, however, a matter of indifference if 
we are not to make any offensive movement, 
and although some people hug the hope that 
the czar will not be able to feed his army 
during the winter, the quantity of stores piled 
up on the north side is, to my mind, a guaran- 
tee for their disappointment." 

The attention of military circles all over the 
Continent was directed at this juncture to the 
peculiar relations of the opposing armies in the 
Crimea, and the importance of an advance of 
the allies from Eupatoria in reference to the 
general situation. As an instance of the way 
in which foreign speculations and opinions were 
indulged concerning this matter, the following 
passage, from an article in the Military Ga%ette 
of Vienna at the end of September, is quoted : 
— " The demonstration — so often declared and 
so often denied — of the allies from Eupatoria, 
appears, after all, to be really about to be made. 
Prince Gortschakoff reports on the 23rd that 
nearly 30,000 men are concentrated at that 
spot, that his left wing is repeatedly alarmed, 
and that on the 22nd there was a collision with 
the Russian infantry, after which the allies 
withdrew to TJrkusti, descended, however, the 
plateau again on the 23rd, and repaired a road. 
Since TJrkusti, or Riukasta, lies to the north - 
oast of the right bank of the Tchernaya, and 
Russian detachments stood before the 8th of 
September near Biuk Miskamia, on the left 
bank of the Tchernaya, it results from the 
above despatch that the district of the Tcher- 
naya is in the hands of the allies, and that 
the Russians have stationed their left wing in 
Tchoulia and Kandi, their centre near Mangup 
Kaleh and M'Kenzie's Farm, and their right 
wing beyond Inkerman as far as the north 
forts, while the bulk of their army is at Bagtch^ 
Serai. The attack on the Russian left wing 
near Tchoulia, if repeated and successfully fol- 
lowed up, may be intended to produce the 
evacuation of the positions mentioned above, 
and thus force the Russians to fal,l back on 
their main body. The difficulties of the ground 
are, nevertheless, of such a description, that a 
practicable route for cannon only exists along 
the regular route beyond the Tchernaya, near 
Kam Most Eario, through Khutor M'Kenzia, 
then across the Belbek, near Khutor. The pos- 
session of this road must first be secured before 
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any further offensive operations can be car- 
ried on." 

Circumstances seemed to favour the specula- 
tions ofl,he foreign military journalists, for a 
letter from the St. Petersburg correspondent of 
a Hamburgh paper, under date of September 
26th, thus wrote: — "Under date the 23rd 
instant, Prince Gortschakoff reports that the 
allies had landed 20,000 men at Eupatoria, 
and that they now had a force of 30,000 men 
on his flank. On the 22nd they attacked the 
Russian infantry, who retreated to the heights 
over Rusta." 

Under date of the 28th, Prince Gortschakoff 
reported: — "Yesterday the enemy landed at 
Eupatoria, to the number of 33,000 men, and 
occupied different villages in the neighbourhood, 
from which they withdrew towards evening, 
to bear upon our left flank. , Nothing of im- 
portance, has, however, occurred. Our Cos- 
sacks have had an encounter with a French 
foraging- party near Kertoh, and made twenty - 
five prisoners." 

On the 9 th of October a telegraphic despatch 
of the prince gave the following communica- 
tions : — " The enemy has advanced from Eupa- 
toria, threatening Perekop, but retired on meet- 
ing our advanced posts. On our left flank the 
enemy has detached sixteen battalions from 
Urkusta to Janisla." 

Later in October the prince sent a despatch 
to the Russian minister of war, in which he not 
only referred to the allies at Eupatoria, but also 
at Kertch and Theodosia. As the proceedings 
of the allies at these places will not require a 
separate chapter, the despatch of the Muscovite 
generalissimo in reference to all these places is 
given here : — 

" The movement of the enemy's vessels be- 
fore Eupatoria continues. On October 15 th, 
16th, and 17th, they disembarked cavalry 
and infantry ; and on the 18th the disembark- 
ation of troops was very considerable. To- 
wards evening there were thirteen vessels, eight 
steamers, and forty-six transports in the roads. 

"Lieutenant-general Baron "Wrangel, in- 
trusted with the command of the troops in the 
eastern part of the Crimea, reports that hav- 
ing received notice of the arrival at Kertch of 
more of the enemy's troops, to the number of 
10,000, he, to assure himself, effected a recon- 
naissance in the direction of Eamich-Bourno 
and Sazaimine. Our Cossacks arrived at these 
villages without encountering obstacles on the 
part of the adversary, who retired before them 
on all points. It was ascertained that the camp 
of the allies neai: the Jewish cemetery had not 
been fully established, and that five steamers 
were anchored in the Bay of Kertch, three 
near Yenikale, and one at Kamioh-Bourno. 
At Theodosia two of the enemy's steamers have 



entered the road and attempted to approach 
the city, but the fire of one of our batteries 
compelled them to take again to sea." 

On the 27th General Simpson wrote to Lord 
Panmure as follows : — 

"The force from Eupatoria, under the com- 
mand of General d'Allonville, made a recon- 
naissance on the 22nd instant. They fell iil 
with a large force of the enemy, and offered 
them battle. The Russians, however, re- 
treated before them, after the exchange of a 
few rounds with the horse-artiUery. 

" I beg to inclose a copy of the report of 
Brigadier-general Lord George Paget, in com- 
mand of the English cavalry at that place. 

" I have the honour to report the departure 
of aU the Turkish force that were here for Asia, 
with the exception of some artillery, which 
has been transferred to the contingent. 

" The weather continues magnificent, and 
the health of the troops all that can be desired." 

The inclosure referred to by General Simp- 
son was dated the 26th, and was as follows : — 

" I have the honour to report that the allied 
troops stationed here, under the command of 
general of division, d'Allonville, marched from 
Eupatoria on Monday morning, the 22nd inst. 
The force advanced in two columns, the details 
of which are in the margin* the one taking a 
northerly direction, and skirting towards the 
east of the lake Sasik Guiloie, until it arrived 
at the village of Karagurt ; the other proceed- 
ing by the strip of land between that lake and 
the sea to the town of Saki. The light cavalry 
brigade and troop of horse-artillery under my 
command formed part of the first-mentioned 
column, which was commanded by General 
d'Allonville himself. We marched at daj^break, 
and arrived at Karagurt (18 miles) about 4 p.m., 
when we bivouaced for the night, and which, 
before leaving, we destroyed. When we had ad- 
vanced within about three miles of this village 
we came in presence of a force of about twenty 
squadrons of Russian cavalry, who retired be- 
fore us, after some shots from the Erench horse - 
artillery, which told with some effect. . 

" On the morning of the 23rd we proceeded, 
at daybreak, in a southerly direction, passing 
close to the village of Temesch, where we came c 
in sight of a body of Russian cavalry, consider- ' 
ably superior in numbers to that we had seen 
the evening before, a strong force of guns, and, 

* " 1st column — Six Ottoman battalions, eight French 
battalions (de Failly), half the Bashi-bazouks, four 
Ottoman squadrons, one Ottoman battery (montee), two 
French batteries (monUes), 'ambulance active' for 
eighty wounded, under the orders of Muschir Achmet 
Faeha. 2nd column — Four Ottoman battalions, two 
French battalions, half the Bashi-bazouks, twelve Otto- 
man squadrons, twelve French squadrons, ten British 
squadrons, six pieces of horse-artillery of each nation, 
and ' ambulance active ' for eighty wounded, under the 
orders of the general commander-in-chief (superieur)." 
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I believe, some battalions of infantry. This 
body also retired before us, at a considerable 
distance, -while we continued our advance to 
the village of Tuzla, on a rising ground, to the 
left of whiolL village General d'Allonville took 
up a position and offered battle. Captain 
Thomas's troop of horse-artillery firing several 
rounds with precision, which were answered 
by the enemy without effect. After waiting 
here for two hours, and seeing that the enemy 
were effectinga further retreat. General d'Allon- 
ville formed a junction with the column under 
Muschir Achmet Pasha, at the town of Saki, 
■where he bivouaoed, destroying the town and 
considerable Russian cantonments. 

" On the 4th instant (yesterday) we re- 
turned to Eupatoria by the sea-coast road. 
On the first day's march the Erench cavalry 
were in front — the English cavalry in support 
— the Turkish cavalry on our left flank. On 
the second day the cavalry under my command 
were in advance, supported by the' Erench 
cavalry — the Turkish cavalry on our left flank. 

" I have great satisfaction in stating that 
General d'Allonville expressed to me his ap- 
proval of the manner in which the cavalry I 
have the honour to command manoeuvred in 
the field, as, likewise, of the good practice of 
our horse-artillery ; and I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to express my acknowledgments of the 
courtesy evinced towards me and the troops 
under my command, by the general during the 
time we were in the field, and since we landed 
at Eupatoria. I beg to inclose a return of 
casualties, caused by exhaustion, from the want 
of water, of which there was a very great scar- 
city everywhere. 

"Captain Hamilton, Eoyal Navy, has re- 
quested me to inform you that the French brig 
of war Ahuetie, and her majesty's ship Dia- 
mond, co-operated with the troops on this 
occasion ; but that he, finding a sailing vessel 
unhandy on this service, placed the guns and men 
of the Diamond on board the steam transport 
Oneida, from which he fired on the flanks, 
and on some advanced pickets of the enemy." 

On the 27th, 28th, and 29th, the united 
French and British undertook fresh reconnais- 
sances, and were sharply opposed by the enemy. 
The Eoyal Horse-artillery attached to the bri- 
gade of Lord Paget were very efficient, and Cap- 
tain Thompson, in command of that arm of the 
force, distinguished himself by his skill and cou- 
rage. Lord Paget showed a spirit and ability 
worthy of the name he bears, and of which 
the British army is so proud, as associated 
with the glorious recollections of the Peninsula 
a:nd "Waterloo. The following report of the 
brigadier- general to the commander-in-chief 
in the Crimea was dated October the 30 th : — 

"I have the honour to report that the allied 



forces stationed here, disposed as per margin,* 
marched on the small town of Saki, on the 
morning of the 27th instant, under the com- 
mand of General of Division d'Allonville. 

" At the further extremity of the strand 
that divides the sea from the Lake of Sasik 
Guiloie (by which route the column marched), 
the ground rises to the level of the steppe land 
that universally prevails. On reaching this 
point the allied cavalry and horse-artillery 
made a rapid advance to the front for about 
five miles, in an easterly direction, passing to 
the left of Saki. We there found the enemy 
in much the same position iji which we had 
left them on the 23rd instant, though they 
had, to a certain extent, intrenched them- 
selves. . General d'Allonville from this point 
opened a fire with much effect, which con- 
tinued for nearly an hour, and which wa« 
warmly responded to by the enemy. CaptaiE. 
Thomas's troop of horse-artillery being sup- 
ported by the 12th Lancers, the Carabineers, 
4th and 13th Light Dragoons being in second 
line in reserve. The loss to the allies on this 
occasion was thirty killed and wounded ; one 
English artilleryman having been slightly 
wounded, two horses killed and three wounded. 
We then withdrew to the town of Saki, where 
we bivouaced for the night. 

"At daybreak on the 28th instant, the 
cavalry and horse -artillery made another ad- 
vance, in rather a more northerly direction (to 
the south of the village of Temesch), in the 
endeavour to turn the right of the enemy, or 
to draw him into action, which, however, he 
appeared to show no disposition to respond to, 
and we consequently returned to our bivouac 
at Saki, in front of which the infantry had 
remained to secure our rear. On the second 
night there was a total want of water, in 
consequence of the drain upon the wells the 
night before, and there was an absence of 
water for a circumference of many miles to our 
front. The column, therefore, returned to 
Eupatoria yesterday, the 29th instant. 

" I beg to report that I have attached Cap- 
tain the Honourable Charles Keith, 4th Light 
Dragoons, to General d'Allonville, during the 
time the troops are in the field ; and that I 
sent Captain Clifton, 12th Lancers, on board 
her majesty's ship Diamond, to assist Captain 
Hamilton, E.N., in his operations." 

* " First column, under the command of Muschir Ach- 
met Pasha : — Division of Tuvkish and Egyptian infantry, 
each with a battery of artillery ; one brigade of Turkish 
cavalry, with a troop of horse-artillery. 

" Second column, under the command of General of 
Division de Pailly : — A section of French engineers, nine 
battalions of French infantry, two battalions of artillery. 

"Third column, under the command of General of 
Division d'Allonville, Commander-in-chief; — A brigade 
of Turkish cavalry (Ali Pasha) ; division of French ca- 
valry, with its troop of horse-artillery (General Ester- 
hazy) ; brigade of British cavalry, with its troop of horae- 
artillery f Brigadier-general Lord George Paget)." 
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In refererenoe to the same transactions, 
Prince G6rtsohakoff sent the following despatch 
to his government : — 

" On the 15th (27th) of Octoher, the allies 
again left Eupatoria, with from twenty to 
thirty squadrons, and. three hatteries, followed 
by sis battalions of infantry, and marched on 
Saki by the spit of land. 

" Our advanced-guard fell back upon the 
Tohebotar position, where the whole of General 
Sehabelsky's cavalry had been ordered to con- 
centrate. The enemy, who had massed their 
troops to the left, in the direction of the Te- 
mesch telegraph, continued their movement as 
far as the ravine which runs from Temesoh in 
the direction of Tchebotar,- where they were 
received by the fire of our battery in position, 
to which they replied by a round from their 
artillery placed near the ravine. However, on 
beholding the reinforcements coming up from 
all sides of our advanced-post, our adversaries 
fell back on Saki, and, at nightfall, withdrew 
to the ground situate between that village and 
Lake Guiloie, where they bivouaced. 

"Our troops remained in the position they 
occupied ; Lieutenant-general Prince Eadzi- 
will, who had arrived with his detachment at 
nine o'clock in the evening, halted near Dja- 
mine. 

" On the 16th (28th) the enemy repeated 
their offensive movements in two detachments 
— one against Tohebotar, the other, to the left, 
against Djamine. 

" Our advanced-guard remained, as on the 
previous evening, in its position; and Lieu- 
tenant-general Prince Eadziwill's detachment 
placed itself further to the right, with two 
regiments of Lancers thrown forward en echelon. 
"When the enemy's left column, which was 
advancing' slowly on Djamine, had passed the 
Temesch lighthouse, General Schabelsky or- 
dered up a regiment of Dragoons of the reserve 
to the right of the Lancers. Perceiving this 
movement, the enemy immediately fell back 
and rejoined the right column, which had 
remained in front of Saki. 

"In the night between the 16th and 17th 
(28th and 29th) the enemy set fire to the vil- 
lage of Touzly, and, under cover of the fire of 
the steamers, returned to Eupatoria by the spit 
of land. Our cavalry resumed its former 
positions." 

Nothing occurred in Octoher to vary the 
monotony of the operations of the troops under 
Generals d'Allonville and Paget. During the 
early part of November, these reconnaissances 
and desultory actions were continued, but did 
not materially influence the fortunes of the 
war. On the 2nd of November, the Turkish 
brigadisr-general, Ali Pasha, and Lieutenant- 
colonel Tottenham, of the British army, were 



engaged in a small exploit which was accom- 
plished satisfactorily, and was thus reported by 
Lord Paget to his excellency the commander- 
in-chief : — 

" I have the honoiir to report that a portion 
of the allied troops stationed here, under the 
command of General of Brigade Ali Pasha, 
strength as per margin,* were sent yesterday 
to the village of Tchotai, fifteen miles to the 
north of Eupatoria, in consequence of informa- 
tion of some stores of hay, live-stock, &o., 
having been collected there by the enemy. 

"The two squadrons of the 12th Lanoera 
were commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Tot- 
tenham, of that regiment, whose report I have 
the honour to enclose, and by which it will be 
gratifying to observe that this operation met 
with the most complete success. The re- 
mainder of the allied forces here made at the 
same time a demonstration to the right of this 
village,' for the purpose of drawing off the 
attention of the enemy; the English brigade 
of cavalry advancing as far as Yultsohuk, the 
French on their right. 

" Colonel Pole, 12th Lancers, was in com- 
mand, an attack of fever having for some days 
confined me to my bed, and he reports that no 
enemy made its appearance in any force." 

The report of Colonel Tottenham to Lord 
Paget was as follows : — 

" I have the honour to report that, agree- 
ably to brigade orders of the 1st inst., I pro- 
ceeded at 4 A.M. yesterday, in command of 
two squadrons of the 12th Royal Lancers, to 
join the force under Ali Pasha, ordered to 
assemble in front of the Turkish cavalry camp. 

" At daylight we marched through Alchir 
to Tchotai, a village about fifteen miles from 
this. The Turkish cavalry were in advance, 
supported by the English and French squa- 
drons. We arrived at Tchotai about half-past 
eleven o'clock, and captured 1 Russian commis- 
sariat ofllcer (as it is supposed), 1 Cossack, 
about 40 arabas, and about 3000 head of 
horses, camels, oxen, and sheep; 3 Russian 
carriages were brought in, and a considerable 
number of the inhabitants of the village. We 
started on our return at half-past one o'clock, 
and destroyed 30 large ricks of hay. Wq 
arrived in camp about half-past eight : no 
resistance was offered by the enemy." 

Under date of the 6th _(18th) of November,. 
Aide-de-camp General Prince Gortschakoff sent 
to his government the following representation 
of the state of things in the Crimea, especially 
at Eupatoria : — 

* " Under the orders of General of Brigade Ali Pasha : 
— Bashi-bazouks, two regiments of Turliish cavalry, two 
French squadrons (Hussars), two English sg^uadrons 
(Lancers)." 
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"Nothing remarkable has taken place in the 
Crimea. According to information deserving 
of credit, only a small portion of the Turks 
have left Eupatoria. The European troops 
have remained there, and on every point the 
enemy generally is occupied in making great 
preparations for the vpinter. The number of 
the enemy's ships of war in Kamiesch Bay and 
in Sebastopol roads is very small." 

The remainder of the month of November 
passed away without anything having been 
achieved by the allies, except exercising their 
cavalry in petty reconnaissances. Even these 
terminated with the month of November ; and 
the winter and early spring, until peace put an 
end to all expectation of future action, were 
spent in a way dreary and monotonous. Sel- 
dom had a garrison so little to encourage en- 
terprise or afford amusement. Thus Eupatoria, 
strategically a place of great importance if in 
the hands of generals who knew how to use it, 
was occupied by a large army for many months, 
— fed at great expense from beyond sea, and 
causing the costly employment of a large 
amount of transport in conveying the appli- 
ances of war, and bringing troops backward and 
forward, as the policy or the caprice of the 
generals-in-chief changed, — and yet the only 
advantage which resulted was the detention of 
a considerable body of the enemy's troops as a 
corps of observation. 

In another page it was noticed that the first 
Turkish division which landed at Eupatoria, 
•when the allies determined upon occupying the 
place in force, under Omar Pasha, was com- 
manded by Behram Pasha, so much better 
known as the English general, Cannon. This 
officer took a prominent part in the war on the 
Danube, and at Silistria and Giurgevo crowned 
himself with immortal honour by his valour 
and skill. His conduct in relieving Silistria 
was at once talented and daring, to a degree 
not often met with in the annals of war. 
He saved Silistria, and inflicted upon the 
Eussians the most profound humiliation which 
they had experienced during the whole war. 
No other defeat, except that sustained in the 
battle of Ears, so thoroughly humiliated the 
Muscovite arms. The present seems an ap- 
propriate place in which to introduce the me- 
moir of a man so eminent, not only for personal 
heroism, but as a general. 

Lieutenant-general Cannon (Behram Pasha) 
was born at Murroes, in Eorfarshire. At an 
early age he went to India, and joined the Ma- 
dras army. His first experience in active ser- 
vice was gained in the Coorg war, in which 
his regiment (the 40th N. I.) bore a dis- 
tinguished part. Not expecting that the 
rajah's troops were capable of making a serious 
resistance, some other regiments had advanced 
against them, and were nearly cut up. Another 



part of the force, including the 40 th, after sus- 
taining a fierce opposition from the enemy, 
who was strongly posted within a stockade, 
pushed on so vigorously that the war was soon 
brought to a close by the occupation of the 
country. On the conclusion of this war he 
returned to Britain on sick certificate. _ "While 
at home, the civil war in Spain was raging, and 
" the legion," under Sir de Lacy Evans, was 
being raised. Anxious to see more service he 
entered that corps as captain, and, after re- 
cruiting a considerable body of men in the 
south of England, embarked, in the summer of 

1835, for the north coast of Spain, holding, at 
that time the rank of major. At this time Bil- 
boa was the place most pressed by the Carlists. 
The legion and a body of Spanish troops were 
then sent to relieve it. Major Cannon's strong 
liking for the battle-field and military adven- 
ture, which amounted to a passion, was vei-y 
strikingly illustrated while he was employed 
with the force at this place. One day he had 
gone on board an English gentleman's yacht, 
which was then in the river. Towards the 
evening firing commenced. Major Cannon 

requested to be put on shore. Mr. H , 

the owner of the yacht, declined to risk the 
safety of his boat and crew, on account of the 
boisterous state of the water. After every 
motive urged by Major Cannon to induce 
him to give him a passage had failed, the 
major declared that he would swim on shore. 
Tliis threat, which was made with the full 
intention of being carried out, induced Mr. 

II to incur the danger of losing his boat 

rather than permit Major Cannon to undertake 
such a hazardous experiment as he meditated, 
in order to join his regiment and to take part 
in the battle. 

In all the fighting that occurred, there as well 
as during the time the legion served in Spain, 
he took part. It was not till the 5th of May, 

1836, that the more serious part of the struggle, 
as far as the legion was concerned, took place. 
St. Sebastian was the scene where the British 
troops first gave the Carlists a signal defeat. 
They stormed and took the Carlist lines, and 
entirely relieved the town, which was ready to 
fall into the enemy's hands. In this action 
Major Cannon, who led one of the regiments 
during part of the day, was severely wounded. 
A few weeks, however, rendered him fit to take 
the command of a regiment to which he had 
now been appointed. In repulsing the attempts 
of the Carlists to regain their lines he again sig- 
nalised himself, and was honourably noticed in 
the despatches. His health, however, failing, by 
advice of his medical man he made a short visit 
to Great Britain. Nothing important occurred 
during his absence. On his return he resumed 
command of the 9th regiment. He was just in 
time to be present at one of the bloodiest and 



